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FOREWORD 


Historians have paid little attention to the various attempts of 
Indian tribal populations to resist by organized violence the 
encroachment of outsiders on their ancestral lands, and even 
though the outward course of some of the tribal rebellions has 
been described in official reports, there are few detailed studies 
of the causes and social implications of these movements. Rebe- 
lions of aboriginal tribesmen against the authority of any estab- 
lished administration are among the most tragic conflicts between 
the rulers and the ruled. Whatever course the clash may take, 
it is always a hopeless struggle of the weak against the strong, 
the simple minded and ill informed against the concerted 
resources of a powerful system and only too often a struggle of 
those who have been wronged against the representatives of an 
executive which, for the sake of maintaining law and order, sup- 
ports the vested interests of those who have exploited and op- 
pressed the ignorant tribesmen. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century there have been several rebellions and minor 
insurrections of aboriginal tribes, and some of them can be 
traced in broad outline. Among the most notable were the Santal 
rebellion in Bihar, the Bhil rebellion in Kandesh and the Rampa 
rebellion in the East Godavari District. All of them had the 
character of defensive movements, and were the last resort of 
tribesmen driven to despair by the encroachment of outsiders 
on their land or economic resources. They could have easily 
been avoided had the government of the day recognized the 
aboriginals’ grievances and taken steps to remedy them. In most 
cases some such steps were taken after the collapse of the rising,. 
but a more far-sighted policy could have removed the causes of 
despair and frustration before the pressure on the tribesmen had 
made an outbreak of violence inevitable. Anyone with first-hand 
experience of conditions in areas where aboriginals are subjected 
to exploitation by more advanced population must be surprised, 
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PREFACE 


The study of millenarian movements among small, isolated 
and backward communities in the colonial and post-colonial 
periods has now become the subject of intensive inter-disci- 
plinary research. Anthropologists have studied them in their 
historical setting, and historians see them as the primary forms 
of resistance against the imposition of the colonial system. 
They ate regarded as the first faint stirrings of nationalism, 
as the precursors of later integrative movements, and as efforts 
to seek new equations in the conditions of stress and competition 
created by the colonial system. Their leaders, the black and 
brown prophets, inspired by early forms of Christianity and 
their own nativistic traditions, have spoken of new millennia 
for their distressed people, of freedom and salvation, status and 
power, opportunity and fulfilment in the new world in place of 
the old one which lay shattered within a few decades of 
colonialism. 

While these movements date back to the beginning of the 
colonial period, in-depth studies in these movements started in 
the 1940s. In our country it is only very recently that determined 
efforts are being made by anthropologists, sociologists and his- 
torians to analyse critically the rich Indian material on these 
movements, The present work is a complete account of probably 
the best known millenarian movement in tribal India. 

My researches for this study began with a song of the ulgulan, 
the great tumult, I had heard in the sleepy hours of the night of 
30 December 1960 at Birbanki, about twenty-eight miles south 
of Khunti, across the wild range of winding and crooked hills. 
Lyrically rendered in the bhajan melody, and vigorously accom- 
panied with a corresponding dance number around the winter 
bonfire, it spoke of the impending revolution : 


O brothers, sisters, children, run and seck shelter, 
A dust-storm draws near, 
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A storm fills the earth a must overhangs the sky, 
Our iland drifts away 

Afterwards you will not find the pathway 

Our land was filled with darkness 


Į could not make any headway for pressure of work for almost 
two years and a half even as I absorbed and grew into my milen 
I discovered the manuscript written by Bursa s disciple Bharamr 
Munda, on 22 May 1962, and also collected the folklore that 
had grown around the movement Slowly the work grew on 
me I could not wrench it out of the historical context A 
four month interlude of leave from official wotk enabled me to 
develop the work into a doctoral dissertation ‘Birsa Munda 
and hts movement jn Chotanagpur 1874-190] ° 

The work grew out of my tenure as an officer in charge of a 
Subdivision inhabited predommantly by the Mundas from 
August 1960 to December 1962 My research invested myday to 
day work with a human content and a sense of perspective I 
had an opportunity not only of examining thoroughly the welfare 
and development programmes but also studying at close quarters 
their smpact on the Mundas and the moods and attitudes 
embedded in Munda traditions This led me to the roots of 
Munda life, ns leayen and inspiration Thus did J discover the 
range of Birsa s imfluence on his people which could be drawn 
upon though m a small way, m opening up what was an ultima 
thule to the processes of rapid development To this end I orga 
wmzeđ the Birsa mek: on a modest scale, at Chalkhad m June 1961, 
and then agam, m June 1962 

In the course of the collection of material regarding the ulgulan 
T came in contact with the Birsaite bhagats, a community spread 
over the subdivision and the adjoming Forsiat areca of ite 
Singhbhum distret In the beginning they were suspicious and 
refused to gre out their identity and secrets The guru of the 
Thursday school of Birsis followers sat :m his modest house 
which resembled a transmission station with poles jutting out 
in space, and was filled with piles of undecipherable material 
He would not help me till he recetved the command It came, 
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and once they had accepted me as one of their own, they came 
out with the clue which Ied to the discovery of the manuscript 
mentioned above. They parted generously with their secrets, 
the teachings of their master and his compositions. These are 
the gems of Mundari literature, and these together with the folk 
songs on Birsa and his movement represent the struggle and 
aspirations of their people. The Birsaites also came from their 
distant villages to attend their first joint marang sabha that I 
organized in July 1962. 

The jast Munda movement of the nineteenth century unlike 
the Santal insutrection did not inspire a novelist, a historian, or 
a compiler of folklore ;? the heroic deeds and the modus operandi 
of its rebels did not fascinate a biographer or a chronicler.* Yet 
the spectrum of material on Birsa and his movement, particularly 
in respect of the period from 1895 to 1900, if not carher, ranges 
from the intimate descriptions of Rev. Father John Hoffmann, 
the contemporary Roman Catholic missionary of Satwada, to 
the overwhelming mass of evidence embodied in the records of 
the trials of the Mundas, contemporary government reports 
and newspapers. Subsequently, the mission reports and writings, 
Josson’s La Mission Du Benealee Occidental (1921) and Schueren’s 
Belgian Mission of Bengal (1912), the Census Reports (particularly 
of 192! and 1931), the district gazetteers of Ranchi and Singhbhum 
kept the Birsa story alive. F.B. Bradley Birt’s description of the 
movement in his well-known book is brief but interesting.’ 
S. C. Roy dealt with the movement at relative length in The 
Mundas and their country (1912). But the Report on the Adminis- 
tration of Bengal for 1899-1900 disposed of the story in half a 
page 3} the Rebellion number of Mean in India in 1945 did not 
mention it. At the session of the Indian National Congress, 
Ramegarh (19-20 March 1940). the main gate was named after 
Birsa Munda. The story of the man and his movement, however, 
lay in relative obscurity until the advent of independence. after 
watch a spate of literature in the shape of stories. plays and songs 
followed. Muchirai Munda wrote the first biography, Birsa 
Bhagwan, in 1951. Inthe full blaze of post-independence recog- 
nition, Birsa and his movement were evaluated in the contest 
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of the national struggle for freedom against the British The 
History of Freedom Movement ut Bihar (1957) and Bikar through 
the Ages (1938) dovetail it into the general pattern of the move- 
ments against the British rule m Bihar and the History of the 
Freedom Motemont in India (1962) does so ina wider perspective 

Though the literature on Birsa and his movement has grown, 
the Imes of approach to the subject have been shifting The 
Mundas, who were called ‘usually timid’ under conditions of 
"shoching oppression,’ could not ‘muster up courage enough to 
rise in arms ,”® they lived m ‘the forest hke monkeys prubbing 
for roots and pig-nuts ’? The description of Birsa Munda fum- 
self ranged from a fanatic,’ an infatuated youth, a young monkey,? 
‘a dangerous agitator, a pseudo prophet and a false messiah’ 
on the one hand to a prophet, a God (84aguan), a fighter for 
freedom, a martyr, a great leader, who championed ‘the cause of 
the suffering fellow beings agamst the grinding maladies of an 
offensive agrarian system and other abuses’? and ‘led a hu 
Manttanan campaign of reheving the misery of the masses and 
Securing justice to them,’ on the other 

Contemporaty records and the British newspapers considered 
the movement primarily agrarian, the Indian newspapers 
emphasized tts political as against its agrarian character During 
the trial, its conspiratorial character with the key role of Bursa 
as an agitator was sought to be established These records, 
with some refreshing exceptions, looked upon the movement as 
a continuation of the Serdar agitation and on Birsa as 2 tool in 
the Serdars’ hands These sources alse underiimed the anti- 
Christian and antEvropean character of the movement which 
Birsa carried forward into a violent phase of arson and arrow- 
shooting The artimosity towards the dius, the aliens, was also 
represented as the motive force befind the movement? The 
religious movement of Birsa was dismissed as a mere mixture 
of Hindu and Christian elements He was also alleged to have 
made religion subserve his political ends * under the garb of 
relision he wished to fulfil his political ambrtion 

There are, then, the indigenous accounts Bharam: Munda's 
account of Birsa, the Rogoto manuscript and Juhus Tigga’s 
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account (based on the materials furnished by Rokan Munda, 
a disciple of Birsa) represent him as primarily a religious leader, 
an incarnation of God, a social reformer, counselling modera- 
tion and calling upon his people to avoid the extreme means 
of struggle. i ' : 

The folklore describes Birsa as the most endearingly remem- 
bered and lyrically recalled hero of the tribe. But folklore is 
not history. For instance, the widely narrated story of Mrs 
H. C. Streatfeild, who accompanied her husband to Sail Rakab, 
being moved to pity at the sight of a Manda child sucking its 
dead mother’s breast, the child being presented to Queen Victoria 
and later rising to an eminent position in British public life (as 
sir Samucl Hoare—as one of the well informed put it, the choice 
fell on Sir Samuel as Hoare came nearest to the Munda’s word 
for man. foro!) is a fiction. Yet the folklore reflects the popular 
image of the Ieader, his impact on his people, the exodus to 
Chatkad, later to Dombari which has eclipsed Sail Rakab and 
the bloody aftermath. 

Post-independence writings have linked Birsa and his move- 
ment with the Indian renaissance and the freedom movement 
and read non-violence and nationalism into it. There is no 
doubt that the movement led and organized by the Munda 
leader manifested the same spirit of religious reform, social 
purification and cultural development as that which charac- 
terized the socioreligious movements in the nineteenth century 
which also fostered political consciousness and the growth of 
nationalism. 

Studies of millenarian movements in Melanesia, Oceania, 
Africa and America have gencrated a mass of material and 
thrown up many an important theoretical lead, but these relate 
io a different environment. The Indian context is different at 
least In two respects. First. the tribals have not been entirely 
isolated from the main currents of Indian history ; their isolation 
has been relative and never absolute. The interaction of the 
tribals and non-tribals can at feast be traced to the medicval 
ages. And yet the data on cultural contacts between tribals and 
non-tribals is limited#* Secondly, the colonial system did not 
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have as direct and disastrous an impact on the tribal system m 
India as it had sn other parts of the world 

My book on Birsa Munda and his movement was published 
in 1966 under a somewhat obscure title, Dust-Storm and Hanging 
Mist Story of Birsa Munda and his Movement It was well 
reccived, and it stimulated wide ranging research and literary 
efforts on the theme not only m Mundan and Nagpuria in Chota- 
nagpur but also in Hindi and Bengal Mahasveta Devi based 
her novel, Aranyjer Adhikar (1978) on my work The novel won 
the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1979 ond was translated into 
Hind: She was imstrumental in makmg me revise the work 
substantially and produce a new edition My return to the Munda 
country after a period of sixteen years was a happy comceidence 
Duting thts ume the Birsa cult has developed further, a process 
which has been considerably aided by the definitive account of 
Birsa and his movement Statues of Birsa have been put up, 
institutions and suburban areas have been named after him, 
and his birthday and the day of his death have been declared 
public holidays Various political currents have tred to esta- 
blish their finks with this man and his movement The Birsa 
Seva Dal formed in 1968-1969 — which has been recently 
converted into a political party — was an amalgam of political 
ideologies and its actryities itcluded forcible occupation of urban 
land The conditions of the Birsaite bkagars, however, remam 
unchanged they still remain isolated and poor though a few of 
them have taken advantage of the overall development to emerge 
as progressive peasants Some Munda young men organized a 
mela on the Sail Rakab on 9 January to commemorate the 
martyrdom of the unknown Murda heroes 

I would Itke to place on record once agam my debt to various 
people, some of whom are dead now, who helped me write tius 
book the Birsaites of the three schools, particularly the fate 
Lalo Bhagat (Birsa Bhagat) of Kinsutol: Karmu Mundi of 
Katmekel, Jhura Munda of Jaipur (Banda) and Goma Bhagat 
of Katra , Birsa’s relati es, Soma Munda of Pangura and Mogala 
Munda of Batigara ; and my numerous coworkers the late 
Julius Tega, N E Horo, Muchirat Munds Marcus Horo, 
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Lucas Horo, Sagu Munda, Bhaiya Ram Munda. Bhim Singh, 
Turendu Munda, Samuel Nag, Rupanarain Bardiar and 
S. P. Sinha. Further information was available from relevant 
excerpts from Walter Holsten’s Johannas Evangelista Gossner 
so kindly translated for me by Rev. S. Surin, Principal, Lutheran 
Theological College, Ranchi ; from H. Josson’s La Mission Du 
Beugalee Occidental translated for me by Rev. A De Raedt and 
from Marher’s En Jezuist Missionaries-Pater Constant Lievens 
translated for me by Rev. Father Jude Bijner of Torpa. I have 
also profited from many discussions, particularly with Rev. 
Marsallan Bage of the German Mission, and Rev. Alberthus 
Van Exem of the Torpa Roman Catholic mission. 


| 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE MOVEMENT 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE AGRARIAN SYSTEM 


From about the second half of the eighteenth century, the tribal 
agrarian order in many parts of the Indian subcontinent began 
to disintegrate under the pressure of the influx of the aliens— 
Jand-hungry peasants from adjoining regions and keen-cyed 
traders and merchants. The movement of non-tribal people into 
the tribal regions was accelerated by the establishment and con- 
solidation of the British administration. The tribals reacted to 
these developments in the form of a series of uprisings in a bid 
to throw out the intruders from their homeland. On the social 
front, the agrarian breakdown and the advent of Christianity 
shaped revitalization movements which sought to reconstruct the 
tribal society which had been exposed to the influences of new 
forces. The twin processes of armed resistance and the revita- 
lization movement blended and culminated in the last uprising 
of the Mundas, the u/eu/an under the leadership of Birsa Munda 
in the Ranchi and northern parts of the Singhbhum district of 
Bihar, 

The beginning of the transformation of the tribal agrarian 
system, however, could be traced to the rise of the feudal state 
system in the medieval period. As the tribals with their primitive 
technology could not generate a surplus, non-tribal peasantry 
were Invited by the chiefs in Chotanagpur to settleon and cultivate 
the land, This led to the alienation of the lands held by the tribals. 
The seeds of agrarian discontent had thus been Jaid long before 
the era of the British! The colonial system intensified it as it 
ended the isolation of the tribal communities and brought them 
within the network of the new policy and administration. It 
recognized the tribal chiefs as zamindars, imposed a new system 
of taxation including rent to be paid in cash, excise and other 
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leves, set up a market and developed trade. A new class of 
middiemen between the administration and the people and be- 
tween chiefs and their people came into etistence, This consisted 
of traders and merchants, moneylenders and farmers (thikadars) 
who alone could meet the demand for money to pay taxts, repay 
debts etc. created by the new system. These Newcomers called 
the chikus, the outsiders, were thus creatures of the colonial 
system, The Raja of Chotanagpur had begun the practice of settl- 
ing jagirs on his relations for their maintenance, They in their 
turn granted similar tenures to their dependants or creditors. This 
had already dealt a severe blow to the Munda agrarian system 
in Lodhma, Kokaria, Govindpur and Sonepurgarh. The oppres- 
ston of the old Jagirdars, who were the Raja's relations, was, 
however, patienily endured, as a considerable portion of them 
lived peaceably with their tenants,? and also because the Mundas 
had enough land left in the billy area of southern Khunti and 
western Tamar to fail back upon. In the nineteenth century, 
following the influx of the population in this region, and in the 
wake of the Tamar and Kol uprisings no more land was left. 

The new class of thikadars were of a more rapacious kind 
and eager to make most of their possessions. In 1856 the number 
of the Jagirdars stood at about 600, and they held from a portion 
of a village to 150 villages? By 1874, the authority of the old’ 
Munda or Oraon chiefs had been almost entirely effaced by that 
of the farmers, introduced by the superior Jandlord.4 In some 
villages the aborigines had completely lost their proprietary 
nehts, and had been reduced to the posttion of farm labourers. 

The first phase witnessed the newcomers nivet their authority 
on the tribal chiefs such as the Mundos, village leaders, and of 
the Wankis above them on the strength of the pastas issued by 
the Raja or his relatives. This phase also saw the eviction of the 
tribals by brute force. The newcomers took possession of the 
tribals’ bhuinhari lands, i.e. the land originally reclaimed by them 
and converted these into their muajhias or land which was to be 
the landlord's privilege on the death of the bintinhars, the descen- 
dants of the original settlers, or even in ther lifetime if they had 
left their villaves or were induced to leave their homes! Though 
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force was the infallible weapon in the armoury of the newcomers, 
they employed legal means too. They posed as zamindars and 
tried with a fair degree of success to impose the zamindari con- 
cept of the ryot~landlord relationship on the Mundas and esta- 
blish it before the courts. In the civil suits or criminal cases 
instituted by them, their documentary evidence outweighed the 
Mundas’ oral submissions or unwritten traditions. The courts, 
ignorant of the corporate nature of tribal land ownership or of 
the incidence of the Mundari khuntkatti tenure confused the 
Munda land system with the zamindari system based on the 
concept of private and proprietary rights. The complete destruc- 
tion of the Mundari kinmtkatti villages where the descendants of 
the original reclaimers and settlers enjoyed special privileges, and 
the existence of broken khuntkatti villages bore witness to the 
depredations caused by this new class of exploiters. 

As a corollary to the recognition of their status as zamindars, 
the dikus changed the original voluntary subscription or quit 
rent into rent, an incidence of the zamindari system. To the 
Mundas the only form of outward and voluntary allegiance to 
their feudal chief had been the payment of the quit rent perma- 
nently fixed, which was collectively paid for the entire village. 
Instead the new masters sought to impose the rent on them to be 
paid individually, thus legalizing their status as ryots. Rent was 
supplemented by levying various predial conditions and forced 
labour (bethi begari). The concept of predial conditions or of the 
conditions or services appurtenant to the occupation of Jand 
(awab or rakumat) was cither foreign to the Munda system or the 
incidence of rakumats and bevari leviable as early as in 1793 was 
so insignificant that few bothered about it. Payment in form of 
produce was, in fact, simpler in those days and labour consisting 
of a few days’ service was generally regarded as a convenient me- 
thod of discharging a portion of rent liability.” But the incidence 
became galling as it ramified, A contemporary account says : 


When the oppressor wants a horse, the Kol must pay ; when 
he desires a palki, the Kols have to pay and afterwards to bear 
him therein. They must pay for his musicians, for his miich 
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cons, for his pen Does some one die in his house? He taxes 
them Isa chid born? Again a tax Is there a marnage or 
Puja? A tax Is the thikadar found guilty at cutchary and 
sentenced to be punished? The Kol must pay the fine Or 
does a death occur in the house of the Kol? The poor man 
must pay afine Isa child born? Isason or daughter marred? 
The poor Kol ss still taxed And this plundering punishing, 
robbing system goes on till the Kols run away These unjust 
people not only take away everything im the house, but ever 
force the Kols to borrow, that they may obtaim what they 
want reminding one of Sydney Smith's account of the poor 
man taxed from birth to bis coffin Agam, whenever the 
Uukadar has to go to cufchary or to the hing, to a marriage, 
on a pilgrimage, however distant the place, the Kols must 
accompany him and render service without payment § 


The incidence of forced labour extracted beyond a point 


hurt the peasants as their cultivation suffered In 1839 John 
Davidson reported that the Kols were willing to perform what 


was due to their landlords three days’ ploughing, three days’ 


work, and an equal number of days in planimg rice and harvesting 


it, 


to bring grass and bamboos and thatch their houses, and 


occasionally when on a journey to carry their carmages ® But 
the system came to be much abused when some proprietors 


(iithadar) started cultrvating a large piece of mayhias land and 


using forced labour to an unlimited extent in domg so?’ The 
weidence varied at places, but in a large number of villages a 
ryot had to render 10 to 15 days’ service He bewailed 


Alas ! under (the drudgery of) forced labour, 
Blood trickles from my shoulders 

Day and might the emissary from the zamuindar, 
Annoys and irritates me , day and aight I groan 
Alas | This is my condition, 

I do not have a homie, where shall I get happiness? 
Alas | 
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In the first decade of the nineteenth century when Chota- 
nagpur came under the direct administration of the East India 
Company, all that this meant in practice was the posting of a 
single British officer in charge of a district of 12,500 square miles. 
His subordinates who came from outside had no knowledge of 
and had little sympathy for the people over whose destinies 
they acquired real power." Some of the British officers were 
favourably impressed by the Mundas’ courage and truthfulness 
and by the fact that they had been severely wronged by their 
zamindars. Dr John Davidson called the Kols an intelligent 
people as much as, if not more so than the labouring class of 
any part of India* Ricketts in his report, however, regretfully 
felt that the Kols had, with very few exceptions, been regarded 
by the authorities as unfit to run with a letter or carry a spear. 
Others indiscriminately applied to them such epithets as chuars 
(thieves) and dakaits (dacoits) whenever there was occasion to 
allude to them in official correspondence.44 The introduction 
of the so-called zamindari police by the British administrators 
in 1809 amounted to nothing less than the appointment of the 
wolf as a shepherd. A few of the Chotanagpur middlemen 
were also appointed regular magistrates. The British courts 
administered costly justice that contributed inadvertently to the 
breakdown of the agrarian system. Though the impartiality 
of the Evropean judges and officials could not generally be 
questioned, they laboured under a great disadvantage in 
not understanding the language spoken by the majority of the 
inhabitants of this province, i.c. Mundari or Oraon. The court 
language, a mixture of Hindi and Urdu words, was a complete 
crux to the local people. This brought in the court officials like 
the pleaders and others of their kind who could easily influence 
the decision of the European officers,?¢ 

This made the tribals feel forsaken and forlorn. In their 
isolation they failed to assert their rights and became suspicious of 
and hostile to the government. This distrust worsened in their 
day-to-day contact with petty police officials who represented 
to them the British Empire. ‘Many a Munda did not see any other 
officials, at least during the first decade of the British occupation. 
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The Ghasis a class from whom the chon kidars were recruited, 
were iandiess, and subsisted on their services ; their very pre- 
carious means of existence made them resort to expedients which 
were either despicable or of dubious nature” 

The coming of the dkus and the introduction of the inst 
tutions of the British administration upset the traditional Munda 
society, reversed the relative role of the Paans and the Afundas, 
and gave an added significance to the latter A Munda, a village 
leader, was only the first assistant and right hand man of the 
Pahan, the priest, in the old society Henceforth, the two func 
tronaties, though descended from the same founders’ family, 
came into shatp conflict with each other The merchants and 
moneylenders, court and police officers, and mission pracharaks 
(catechists} came in direct contact with the AYiuudas and mistook 
them for the landiords of the village Thus, the Pahan who was 
the intermediary between the powerful deities and the community, 
receded into the background and was replaced by the Munda, the 
new mtermediary between the foreigners and the people Rent 
receipts were granted imn the name of the latter With the addition 
of new functions and assumption of a new authority in the eyes 
of outsiders he built up his positron against the Pahan and the 
status of the latter was reduced to that of an obscure village 
priest, The animosity between the two led to the refusal by one 
or the other to pay any contnbution to the third party which 
resulted sn both being used for arrears by the supenor landlord 
and their village being sold Further the Mimda who was first 
a primus imterpares in the community and nothing more than 
that, sought to arrogate more authonty to himself hhe the alien 

’ zamimdars with disastrous consequences to the community In 
some cases the alien fandiords also sought to win them over by 
prado fetus do dan, dhus ploy tha al agaat ther owt 
people The broken Mundari A/markatt] villages bear witness 
to this process 75 

The fact of the breakdown of the Munda asranan system 
cannot, however, be stretched too far. The region where the 
Bursa movement began, was and :s sull the empregnable stronghold 
of the intact Mundar: kAuntkart (corporate tenure ofthe ongina! 
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reclaimers of Jand) system, There was only a remote threat to 
it even though the disintegration of the order in the adjoining 
regions had created an explosive situation and agrarian discontent 
overflowed into it. The Sardar agitators honecycombed this area, 
and played upon the agrarian apprehensions of the people. 
With the end of the system in Tamar and in Sonepur of the 
bhuinhari (individual tenure of the original reclaimers of land) 
area where the Sardar agitation raged from 1859 to 1880, they 
declared that its end was only a matter of days. Yet there was 
no immediate agrarian problem, and the Mundas enjoyed their 
rights and privileges in this region ; there were no high stakes 
either because the area was hilly, sparsely populated and with 
no good cultivable Jand. This explains the religious beginning 
and the political character of the Birsa movement, 

The breakdown of the Mundari agtatian system was not 
a mere agrarian event: jt shook the old society to its roots. 
For the first time in the history of the tribe rapacious elements 
prospered and multiplied within their body politic. The peace 
and homogeneity of the village was gone. True, the Munda 
village was not an exclusive tribal unit, but the non-Mundas 
like the weavers, carpenters, etc, were socially and economically 
subordinate to the Mundas. The new dominant elements, on 
the other hand, disrupted the agrarian base of the village. It 
was a hurricane that blew over the land. The old way of life 
eave place to a new order : the village, family, and value system 
of the tribe were shaken up and their ties loosened. 

The Munda institutions of the parha and panchayat decayed. 
The dikus replaced the leaders of the old village hierarchy. The 
British administration and its courts to which disputes could be 
referred meant the end of the Mankis who presided over the 
parhas, Thus was spelt the destruction of the whole structure 
of authority in the Munda socicty. The Manki and village chiefs 
who alone knew the laws and customs of the tribe and could 
exercise the power to keep them intact by applying sanctions were 
reduced to a decrepit authority against which there could be 
appeals to local petty officers. 

The worst casualty of the transitional processes was the moral 
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sense of the tnbe Known for their truthfulness, honesty and 
simplicity, a few of the Mundas in sheer confusion adopted the 
sams means of deception and venality as those employed by the 
alens to destroy their agrarian order. They were however not 
as successful as the ahens because they could not master the 
new art and gave themselves away Another typical symptom 
of the stress and strains of the times was emigration and the role 
of arakatrs or labour agents m recruiting cooles for tea gardens 
Seasonal emigration of labour from Chotanagpur to nemhbour- 
Ing districts or even to Calcutta was an cconomic necessity The 
emigration to the tea gardens of Assam was the only means left 
to a Munda to recover his land, the heritage of his ancestor, and 
to find subsistence for lumself and for his family The number 
of emigrants ut the four years from 1864 to 1867 was 12,369 
Members of every tribe and caste in the district were among the 
emigrants, but more than half of them belonged to the tribes, 
the Mundas numbering 3986, Oraons 1058, Bhuinyas 1546 etc.t* 
The arakaiss, im collusion with the local officials, played havoc 
with the social structure They belonged mostly to the cuminal 
tribes and were acttve m weekly markets, ther chief hunting- 
grounds There the forlorn lovers, unhappy wives, daughters- 
in-law or unmarried girls could be tempted with baits of all 
kinds 2° In this man-stealing business the Mundas themselves 
played no less important a role, and some of them were bribed 
mto selling thet own brethren™! Yet another symptom of 
social decay was the widespread incidence of drinking Though 
a Munda was not averse to drinking mce-beer, the distillation of 
Arki or mahua beer proved to be an yrresistible temptation The 
sale of liquor was subject to a fairly heavy tax but not heavy 
enough to combat drunkenness Distilleries and lhquor shops 
flourished at uitervals averaging about ten miles or less On 
market days liquor was carried mto the remotest hamlets of the 
country itt defiance of the law. Drunktnness from mahud brandy 
made the victims quarrelsome and offensive, while home-brewr 
rice only caused good-humoured mirth 34 

The agratran and social contents were mixed up im the Bitsa 
rhovement. AS agrarian strife involved social consequences, it 
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offered not only a political but also a soctal solution of the 
problems confronting the tribe. 


¢ 


CULTURAL INILUENCES AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


The Munda cultural complex provides a background to 
Birsa’s revitalization movement. The dissection of the elements 
in the tribal cultural make-up started with the anthropological 
studies of S. C. Roy and Rev. John Baptist Hoffmann in the 

seinning of the present century, but that the Mundas were aware 
of their presence would be evident from the tolerable accuracy 
with which Birsa sought to identify and weed them out of his 
society. Paradoxical though it may seem, some of these elements 
constituted the matrix of his religious movement. 

Three major influences shaped Munda culture: the Asur, 
the Hindu and the Christian. 

Birsa, like his people, was aware of the Asurs’ wide influence. 
They were an iron-smelting community whose furnaces and slags 
were spread all over the land.** They have been credited with 

sing the progenitors of the spirits by both Mundas and Oraons ; 
the story of the conflict between the Mundas and Asurs, still 
commemorated in the Asur legend (Sosobonga) sought to justify 
the worship of the spirits (bongas) nominally under the over- 
lordship of the Singbonga, the Mundas’ Supreme God through 
the Pahan who offered sacrifices to them. According to the 
missionaries, the Mundas found the Asur influence reprehensible 
because it led to the most hideous features in their social life, 
viz. dread of witches and spirits and the consequent practice 
of magic and witchcraft.*5 

The evidence of the prevalence of the cults of the Sun and the 
mother goddess in Tamar dates back to the early medieval age. 
Culturally, the plains of the Panchpargana. were the gateway 
of Vaishnava influence to the Munda Jand. The ruins of the 
temples spread over the valleys of the rivers Kanchi and Karkari, 
probably five to six hundred years old, bear testimony to the 
distant influence of the Bhuvaneshwar school of architecture.*? 


That the Panchpargana had once a heavy concentration of the 
* 


a 
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Mundas 1s borne out by the big cemetery of the burial stones 
at Chokahatu and the Munda place names of the villages in the 
region Another opening mto the Munda country was the Naguri 
disum,1e the region west of Khunti where the Sadans, the non- 
tribal backward communities, exetted wide imffuence on the 
Mundas 

Vaishnavism left an indelible impression on the Mundas of 
the low lying country Towards the close of the medieval period, 
lke tribals elsewhere, they were mfluenced by the Hindu relgrous 
movements Chaitanya on his way from Nuilachal to Mathura 
passed through Jharkhand and made converts amongst the 
abongmals One of the earltest references to Jharkhand occurs 
in oln Chartanya Charitanrita?? Yaishnava themes appear in 
Bimand Dass songs m Mundari A number of poets appeared 
m the Panchpargana the best known of whom was Budu Babu 
of Babaskundi in Tamar who sang of the Ram and Krishna 
themes in Mundari, Sadani and Panchpargania He died towards 
the end of the nmeteenth century or probably after the Bursa 
movement The influence of Vaishnavism was I:mited not 
only to a few familes of the Mundas m the eastern parts of the 
Ranchi district, the communities of the Gossams, Manjhts 
and Swansis played an important role in dissemmatme it, m a 
crude and corrupt version far and wide over the Munda land , 
and they are still distant outposts of Vatshnavism among the 
Mundas 

The Kabirpanthis or followers of the great medieval saint, 
Kabir, also claimed converts in the Munda country, though not 
on so large a scale as among the Oraons They were once quite 
respectable in some of the villages, in a Munda family a member 
sometimes tutmed a Aadirpanthi Thete were large scale con- 
versions of the followers of this school to Christianity in Torpa ** 
A Christian convert, Paulus Paban, learnt from the priest of 
the Barak of Torpa, a Kabirpanth: that Kabir, a Hindu reformer, 
a contemporary of Luther, sought to demolish ido! wotship 
among the Hindus and casteism but he could not succeed, and 
his teachings wereconfined to customs such as fasting and absten- 
tion from certain kinds of food *® The followers of this school 
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do not believe in the caste system and enjoin good conduct. 
The Swansis, who were weavers by caste, influenced the Mundas 
and were also influenced by their wav of life. The Vaishnavism 
as expounded by them was not the devotional Vaishnavism 
but an odd mixture of the epic and puranic themes and upheld 
a simple ethical conduct. 

The interaction of the Hindu (Sedan) and Munda religious 
systems led to Shiva being accepted as the Mahadev bonga and 
Parvati as the Chandi bonga. The Mundas participated under 
Hindu influence in Desai (Dusserah) and other festivals. Binand 
Das, the Vaishnava missionary, clothed his ideas in the Aarnia 
compositions because this was the only way of getting a hearing 
among the Mundas. The lyrical karma songs, howsoever alien 
and heavy to the Mundas, were readily accepted by them as 
evident from their wide appeal. The paika. the soldiers’ sword- 
dance, became popular. The wide gamut of mantras or incanta- 
tions recited by the Munda witch-doctors which are mostly in 
the Sadani language suggest the partnership of the Mundas and 
non-Mundas in the underworld of superstition. Some of the 
rituals in the life-cycle ceremonies of the Mundas are unmistakably 
of Hindu origin. The Hindu influence in Tamar detribalized the 
upper class Mundas who adopted the Hindu system of caste, 
polygamy and concubinage. All over the Munda land before 
the coming of the alien zamindars and moneylenders (dikus) 
in the nineteenth century, the loom of time had woven the tribals 
and non-tribals (Sadans) into a culturally integrated community. 
The latter respected the social and economic superiority of the 
Mundas, and through theit functions imparted fullness and 
economic self-sufficiency to the tribal village. They were the 
Tantis or Swansis (the weavers), the Ghasis (who acted as musi- 
cians on Munda marriage occasions and as fishermen), Bhogtas. 
(who pound rice), Lohars (blacksmiths), Doms etc. The Mundas 
in turn, did not look upon them as dikus but accepted them as - 
adjuncts of their communal life. The extent of this integration - 
at the lower level is evident from the similar pattern of life Jed 
by the tribals and the non-tribals. The social occasions such as 
the name-giving ceremony, marriage, names of days and months, 
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household utensils, tools and weapons, dress, houses and even 
language in some regions are common to both The Phen 
presides over the communal lfe of the village 

The last mayor cultural smpact of Christianity lowed through 
the organized missions and their planned activities Unlike 
Vaishnavism that stopped short at the fring: of the Munda land, 
the new mffuetce radiated deeper into it and opened up the 
maccessible hilly regtons to the dynamics of culture change 

The first to enter the field was the Gossner Evangelical 
Lutheran mission (German or Lutheran misson) In 1844, 
Pastor John Evangelist Gossner of Berlin sent four misstonanies, 
E Schatz, F Batsch, A Brandt and Th Janne to Calcutta 
where they were impressed with the docility and good humour 
of a few Kol cooles? They arrived at Ranchi m March 1845, 
but could not make any converts tiff 1850 Disappointed, they 
Wrote to Father Gossner + ‘We have ploughed the ground, we 
dug it and we also have sown the seeds but no fruit can be seen ™! 
He advised them to stay on and pray Four men of the Oraon 
tribz who had earlier heard of Jesus Christ were the first to be 
converted The jitst Mundas were converted on 26 October 2351 
Slowly, their number went up In 1860 the number of persons 
baptized was 1227 and m (868, 11,108 The German mugston 
suffered heavily at the hand of the mutineers im 1857, but it was 
only a temporary set back Out of it emerged a ‘purified and 
victorious’ church 8° The progress of the misston simce the 
Mutiny was phenomenal In the depths of the jungles in the 
Munda area, outposts were established at Buryu (1869), Govind 
pur (t870), and Amfesha (1901) On the periphery of the Munda 
land the Charbasa mission was the first to be started m 1865 
followed by Chakradharpur in 1893 Other missions were 
Takarma (1873), Lohardaga Chatnpur (1892) and Khuntitolt 
(1895) By 1899, there were thirteen stations and 40,000 baptized 
Christians The golden jubilee celebration of the mission in 
November 1895 held at Ranchi testified to the growmg strength 
of the church 

The Anglican mission or the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel was the next mission in the field It came into exis 
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tence in the wake of the split in the Gernian mission in 1869. 
The Murhu mission was established. The other outposts were 
‘Maranghada, Murhu, Tapkara and Kachahari ete. In 1885 the 
Bishopric of Chotanagpur was created. This church enjoyed 
the patronage of the British officials and was known as the 
Government’s own church. 

The Roman Catholic mission was the last to arrive in the 
Munda area in the nineteenth century, but its progress was the 
most remarkable. From 15,000 converts in 1887, their number 
went up to 39,567 in 1897 and 71,270 in 1900, The heart of the 
Munda land, which was to be the centre of the Sardars’ and 
Birsa’s activities was bounded on four sides by the churches 
of Bandgaon, Sarwada (1882), Dolda and Burudih ; it was 
thus called the Quadrilateral. Burudith was the first Catholic 
settlement among the Mundas established by Rev. Stockman 
in the fastnesses of southern Khunti. but it was destroyed by 
thunderstorm, lightning and fire in June 1876. Other mission 
stations were Karra (1891), Khunti (1892-6), Dorma (1889-1900) 
and Torpa (1886~9). Of all the four church stations, the Sarwada 
church is still the most picturesque, modelled on the magnificent: 
and monumental cathedrals of Europe, ‘eloquent of the stability 
of the faith,’ which, it was hoped, would for ages to come stand 
‘proclaiming that the Munda country was a Catholic country, 
the centre of a great future aboriginal Christianity and that the 
Catholic faith was indeed a great faith.*% It was associated 
with the pioncer days of 1880. The construction of the building 
commenced in 1897, and in 1900 it was stil without a roof, but 
fairly complete for the rest. 

As a proselytizing religion Christianity sought to integrate its 
members inte a cohesive community and in this sense it was 
the first practical and human approach to the tribals who had 
been converted to it. The missionary was the leader of the new 
socicty. In a village he would get the Christians together and 
pray with them, visit and pray with the sick, and after a visit 
from house to house rejoice with the brethren in their joys and 
share with them in theif sorrow. The ideal missionary was also 
not one surrounded merely by a body of earnest and ignorant 
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converts but ‘one who was the centre of a great native agency, 
having on him the care of many churches and the control of 
many native pastors, who mifluenced and stimulated all and to 
whom they looked up for guidance and advice’™ Education 
upon conversion was the primary imstrument of change There- 
fore the mission endeayoured to give to the youth a sound 
Christian education in the widest sense of the term, which would 
enable them to fight their own way in the world instead of being 
hangers on to the mission, and would present Christianity as 
a ‘civilizing elevatmg and ennobling agency,’ instead of its being 
represented merely as a proselytizing one * 

The churches contributed to the growth and standardization 
of the punted Mundar: literature Rey J C Whitley compiled 
the first Munda grammar in Enelish and translated some parts 
of the New Testament nto \fundar He was ably followed by 
Rev (later Dr) A Nottrott who composed with a Mundari 
primer a Mundari: hymn book and a Mundari grammar in 1871, 
subsequently translated into English by Rev P Wagner Nottrott 
also completed the translation of the New Testament in Mundart 
in 1895 and that of the whole of the Holy Bible in 1913 The 
German mission opened schools at, besides other places, Buryu 
and Chatbasa hostels for boys and girls at Govindpur and 
Takarm2 and the German misson hospital at Ranchi in [890 
The Mundas’ love of song and dance was channélized through 
anew mode of masic, called bhajan, mtrodaced by the priests front 
Moravia The native pastors, preachers and schoolmasters who 
composed the tunes and words of the bhajan songs were said to 
have had the same musical mspitation as the people who composed 
the old Mundati dancé-tunes The &fayan represented a pomt of 
departure from ihe traditional Mund2 folk dance or song, ihe 
rhythmical clapping of hands while squattmg was an mnoration 
But both bhajan songs and dance numbers gamed m popularity 
Bursa was influenced by them and hrs prayers and songs were 
couched in the bhajan melody ** Christianity is a millenmal 
religion and the bhajans populanzed Chistian themes the 
concept of a personal God ete , some of them dealt with secular 


themes too 
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An attempt was made to adapt Christianity to Munda life : 


Our purpose is to present Christianity to the native race, 
not in antagonism to but in fulfilment of their own aspirations, 
to preserve all that is of permanent value in their traditional 
culture, and to adapt as much as possible of their beliefs and 
practices to the presentation of the Christian faith. This is 
not to paganize Christianity, but to transform paganism. It 
is not an casy task, But itis the only way to build up a living 
community and provide an atmosphere in which a real re- 
integration of native society may be achieved.?" 


The Mage parab celebrated in January was replaced by the 
February harvest festival.28 Elements of sexual purity and of 
purification present m Munda society as exemplified in the 
ceremonies of confinement (chiati), the Munda ideal of monogamy 
and marriage within the clan (Ai/f) etc. were emphasized. Dis- 
tillation of beer was prohibited ; the Baranda bonga, the brother 
of the Singbonea, was represented as playing the Satan against 
the Jatter, and the preparation of rice-beer at the instance of 
the first signified the beginning of the Fall. The sacrifices to 
spirits were looked upon as a later aberration. 

The German and Anglican missions took an austere and the 
Roman Catholics a somewhat liberal view of the social questions 
such as drinking. heathen dance cte. Of the two major obstacles 
to the spread of Christianity, as seen by the missionaties, one 
was the total absence of all sense of spiritual needs and aspirations 
on the part of the tribals. their love of intoxicating liquor and 
dances : and the other, the land question? The first two missions 
advocated total abstention from liquor and also from village 
dances, though some of the latter were acknowledged as the most 
wild and picturesque to be seen in Chotanagpur. Further. the 
unsettled state of mind. created by the land agitation, did not 
particularly help the church extend its work.’® It raised its 
voice against the arakatis, and launched the temperance movement 
against the widespread incidence of drinking among its converts. 

The new religion proved to be relatively inexpensive as the 
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converts were released from the terror of spirits and witchcraft 
which haunted them im their unconverted state , they were no 
longer to propitiate local buts on different occasions or to pay 
fees to the local witch finder The church, however, was also 
an economic tnstitution that constructed buildings and undertook 
various other works particularly durmg famines, and thus employ 
ed people It acquired land by way of eift or purchase and even 
bought smali zammdans The German mussion also tried to 
levy a church tax on every family and the local pracharaks 
collected money and grams to mamtam themselves and the local 
church Most of the churches depended upon the funds raised 
abroad by their parent organizations for their maintenance 

Christianity attacked the primitive religion of the spints and 
witch doctors but it also emphasized certain elements in it 
Rey Hoffmann read fuilblooded monotheism mto the story of 
the Asurs, the legend of the Rain of Fire and the old thanksgiving 
ceremony A theory of the fatherhood of God was built up 
the oldest survivmg races, it was stated, considered the first 
cause not only as intelligent but also as essentially good as 
the father of his creatures and particularly of man Hoffmann 
further argued 


The ongmal belief of the Mundas reptesents the Creator as 
the Father of all men Hence they call him Haram, the orgi 
nal or rst father of all This form of monotheism anses 
from the :dea of paternity, because God ts the giver of ife 
and the provider of all that ss necessary and good This 
conception finds still a spontaneous expression m the most 
important occasions of their lives It has at one time perhaps 
by contac: wak the Aryans been succeeded hy another con 
ception representing God as a king and overlord who commits 
much of the Government of men and things to tutelary spirits 
This form of monotheism 1s based on the Asur legend m 
which the Creator 1s called Singbonga As tt stands m the 
Mundas” mind 1t amounts to the belief that the Creator is 
the loying father of his creatures to whom ts due. unbounded 
coniidence t 


se 
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The tribals were described as Noble Savages living In condi- 
tions of Arcadian simplicity, who were corrupted and spoiled 
by the Aryan influence. The mission historiography described the 
Kols as a people in possession of many beautiful reminiscences 
belonging to the remotest period of mankind and even mono- 
theistic in their religious tendencies. They were said to have 
deteriorated under the rule of their Hindu masters mto devil- 
worshippers and had sunk under the influence of drink. Thetr 
socicty as well as religion became tainted by Hinduistic principles 
which could not but end in their becoming one of the lowest 
Hindu castes. Such notions represented a mistaken view of 
tribal history and religion, Like tribals elsewhere in the world 
the Mundas at their stage of historical development could not be 
credited with the advanced notions of monotheism. Nor had 
all the ills of their society been the result of alien influences. The 
fact that some of them are given to drinking and superstition, 
and persist, only show that their roots are deep. Their primitive 
religion as elsewhere was not without a magical substratum : 
in the beginning there was magic and magic was with God and 
God was magic. The Mundas had very vague notions of 
monotheism ; they seemed to believe more in monolatory, 
which is a form of polytheism. During the twenties or thirties 
of the present century the question whether the primitive tribes 
were monotheistic was widely debated. The foremost Catholic 
anthropologist, Pater W Schmidt, and his disciple, M. Gusinde, 
upheld the theory that the belief in a supreme deity was primary, 
and that it had subsequently been contaminated, distorted and 
dlurred by animistic ideas and magic. Rev. J. Hoffmann, 
himself a Catholic missionary. applicd these conclusions of this 
school of the Catholic anthropologists to his studies of the 
Mundas. The religion of the Mundas was basically polytheistic 
consisting of spirits and ancestral spirits, all under the vague 
overlordship of the Singbonga. the Supreme God. 

The missionaries’ activities inserted an cloguent clement into 
the agrarian situation : the converts became more conscious, 
organized and defiant. Their resistance checked the breakdown 
of their agrarian system. On the whole, the verdict of Bishop 
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Whitley on the socal impact of Christianity in tts early years. 
on the tribals holds good for the Mundas * 
VRAIYAINO} MS 85033 

They have been enabled to shake off the degradme effects. 
of demon-worship and the extravagant drinking habit which 
accompany it Becoming more sober, the untellectual side 
of their nature has a chance to develop Education has en- 
Jarged their ideas and quickened their wits Knowing how 
to read and write, understanding more about Government 
and law, they are no longer at the mercy of the landlords’ 
underlings , of the moneylender, no longer deceived by fraudu- 
lent receipts and reports They acquire a spint of mdepen- 
dence They have begun to learn handicrafts, such as car- 
pentering, and enter into more lucrative employments m 
many cases, than field work Doubtless Christian ideas 
and examples have had some salutary effect upon the heathen 
at large, and there are very many simple genume and pious 
Christians who really act as light-bearers amid surrounding 
darkness t! 


But Christianity also contributed on a larger scale to the 
process of detribalization workme in tribal society In the effort 
to Christianize paganism, certam practices consistent with 
traditional behaviour m Munda society Were mtroduced Rev. 
Hoffmann wrote 


The German evangelical missionaries insisted with more 
energy than wisdom on substitutire the fashion of shaking 
hands for the Mundari manner of saluting and on several 
other European customs which have really nothing to do 
with Christianity Later on m the Anglican and Catholte 
chapels, too, matts, forming part of the chapel furruture, 
were spread for those who assisted at Divirte service Nether 
Lutheran, noc Anglican, not Catholic missionaries seem ever 
to have suspected how unreasonably and how painfully they 
shocked the feelings of their flocks by these two practices, 
and they complained that it was so difficult to get the women 
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tò attend Sunday service. Meanwhile the pagan part of the 
population expressed their horror at the transgression of most 
sacred obligations thus imposed by Christian missionaries. 
‘Since this new religion, they would say, has come into our 
country, these Christians commit sins, which were never 
heard of in former times.’ And, as was to be expected, they 
considered all the evils of the time as punishments for the 
sins of the Christians. This and other facts show how regret- 
table it is that modern European missionaries find it so difficult 
to rid themselves of the rather arrogant conviction that every- 
thing European is and must be much better than everything 
else in the world. 


Tribal solidarity was undermined as social cleavage between 
the Christians and non-Christians deepened. The missionaries 
looked upon the latter as potential converts who in turn broke 
off all relations with those who had gone out of the traditional 
fold. Conflicts between the two developed over the ownership 
ofthe sasan, the burial ground, and the land given to the Pahan 
for the worship of the bongas etc. The institutions of the pan- 
chayat, parha and gitiora (the village dormitory) no longer 
commanded respect. Even otherwise their authority in social 
matters weakened considerably as not only those who had been 
converted to Christianity came to be governed by a different 
authority, but even those who had emigrated to Assam placed 
themselves beyond the pale of traditional sanctions. 

To this the Mundas were not indifferent. There was a whiff 
of fresh air from outside : they could take a cue from the Kherwar 
movement among the Santals. 


THE KHERWAR MOVEMENT 


it is difficult to establish direct links between the Kherwar 
and the Birsa movements, though the similarities between the 
two were striking. 

The Kherwar movement among the Santals originated in 
the concept of the golden age of the tribe when the Kherwars 
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(the ancient tribal name of the Santal) lived m idylle happiness 
in legendary Champa to which their subsequent history was an 
anti-climax The Santa] msurtection of 1855-6 was the political 
expression of the idea seeking restoration of the primeval world, 
and the revivalistic movement under Bhagrit Manjhi in the follow- 
ing seventies of its socio religious character Its roots were 
agtarjan, a simple premise on which the political credo was bujt 
no human bemg has cleared or ploughed land, but ourselves, 
therefore, no human being but ourselves has a right to a share 
in the produce.** The means to the attainment of the desired 
end was religious of devotional Only the Singéa/ anr, the Goddess 
of the alien zamindars, was the object of fervid devotion , the 
traditional God of the Santals, the Sun, was to occupy the second 
place Other Gods were not to be worshipped All unclean 
animals, pigs and fowls were to be slaughtered Drimkmg and 
dancing were taboo Worship was held dany, weekly ani 
annually, and the sacnfice consisted of sugar, swcetmeats, goats 
and a pair of pigeons Subsequently, the movement split up 
mto three sub sects the purists or sapha hors, the mendicants 
or babanas and the half-hearted or d/teluardears The Kherwvar 
milienntum would dawn when the enemies of the race were wiped 
out and the number of the Santal sects reached the mysterious 
(weive 

Later, the Khervars were mot satisfied with the settlement 
operation , they desired nothmg less than the restoration of the 
primitrye independence of the halcyon days of their tnte The 
villages of Sidu and Kanhu, the leaders of the Santal msurtection, 
became the shrines where hundreds of the Santals flocked fo 
worship the heroes who were canonized by the Khenvars”? 
Bhagrit was arrested , he was relewsed on 3 November 1877 
But the movement spread from the Santal Parganas to Hazari- 
bach At Jagesar, a few miles south of it, one Dubu Babay a 
Hindu fakir, started propagatmeg the Kherwar ideal Sunday was 
declared a day of rest The number of disciples went up 


These men spread all sorts of wild rumours about the district, 
and wonderful accounts of the Babay’s supernatural power 
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were widely disseminated. These tan their course like wild- 
fire, and caused the utmost consternation among the ignorant. 
They were followed up and intensified by a perfect avalanche 
of letters, written on small scraps of papers, which were 
passed on from village to village. These letters . .. contained 
little else than an order for all to present themselves without 
delay before the Babaji, but along with each letter came a 
verbal message ordering the slaughter of all pigs and fowls, 
the forsaking of the old deities, the giving up of drinking and 
dancing, and a general conforming to the usages and customs. 
of the Hindoos. To enforce obadience, various calamities, 
it was predicted, would overtake all those who neglected -or 
refused to conform to the new order of things, and instances. 
were freely quoted where disobedience was followed by imme- 
diate retribution. A promise was also given that if all were 
m readiness by the Dasera, the raj would then be made over 
to the followers of the Babaji aud there would be no more 
rack-renting of oppression as the rent of as much ground 
as could b2 ploughed by a pair of buffaloes would be one 
rupee and by a pair of bullocks eight annas. Threats against 
the mahajans were not wanting. The new era held out little 
prospect of wealth or happiness for them. 

It was confidentially foretold that a deluge cf fire-rain 
would appear in the Dasera, and destroy all those who 
persisted in harbouring unclean animals. The Santals have 
a very old tradition regarding a similar calamity which once 
befell them, and all but extirpated them, and to avoid its re- 
currence around every village destroyed its pigs and fowls. . . . 
Many kept their cattle indoor all day desiring that, if they 
were to die, they might all die together. Fear and superstition 


made it easy for the new movement to spread until it filled 
the whole land.* 


The movement after reaching its zenith petered out when 
its promoters overshot the mark by fixing a date on which the 
new order of things was to be inaugurated. The Babaji’s bless- 
ings however produced no effect, and another date had to be 
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given for the dawn of the mullenniure m which the fields would 
yield their fruits without the labour of ploughing, and plenty 
would flow mto the lap of him who killed his pigs and fowls and 
gave a handsome donation to the master, Dubu Baban But 
the Babaj: went away leaving his disciples m the lurch after 
coliectme a rich harvest of gifts and donations 

The movement spread to Guirdih and penetrated Ranch: 
district Letters were circulated forbidding the people, whether 
Hindus or Muslims under threat of danger to themselves and 
their children, not to plough with kme (as opposed to oxen) ard 
on Sunday While the Commissioner thought that these letters 
emanated from the Baban of Hazaribagh, who was subsequently 
arrested the Deputy Commissioner attributed them to somebody 
from Benaras or Baynath The official opition was that the 
attempt to extend the movement to Ranchi had proved unsuccess 
ful 5° But tt was Itkely that the Khenvars of Hazaribagh and 
the Serdars of Rancht might have established some contact, 
though it did not go very far The remarkable resemblance 
bstween Dubu Gossain’s command to sill the fowls and pigs 
and prediction of the rain of fire, which did not come off, and 
Birsa's similar domes though emanatme from the common 
Munda Santal emphasis on cleanlmess and memory of the deluge 
respectively might have also been due to the immediate influence 
of the Santal on the Munda movement 


THE CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


To the twin challenges of agrarian breakdown and culture change, 
the Mundas responded through a series of uprisoigs from 1789 to 
1831-2 and the agrarian, revivaistic movements of the Sardars 
The plams of the Panchpargana, because of their geographical 
position and the influx of the peasant population from the east 
and the south, were the first to witness the dismitegtation of the 
Mundar Ahuntkatti system The Munda uprismegs from 1789 to 
1820 marked the resistance of the tribe m a region where today 
only a few broken tenures exist * Driven ont of the plains of 
‘the Panchpargana, the Mundas retreated mto the hulls of southern 
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Khunti and eastern Tamar, leaving behind the seeds of discontent 
which blossomed into the Kol insurrection of 1831-2. 

The Kol insurrection was the “bursting forth of a fire that 
had long been smouldering.’ The immediate cause of the uprising 
was the action of Harnath Sahi, younger brother of the Raja 
of Chotanagpur, in giving several villages in farm to the Sikhs, 
Mohammedans and other thikadars who deprived the Mankis 
and Afundas of Sonepur of their ancestral estates, The mecting 
of the Kols of Sonepur, Tamar and Bandgaon at Lanka in 
Tamar set the tone of the movement. The arrows of war were 
circulated throughout the countryside like the fiery cross. The 
Hos, Oraons and Mundas joined hands. The uprising spread 
to Palamau where it was taken up by the Kherwarts. It developed 
mto an all-out crusade against the middlemen. The news of the 
advancing Larka Hos flew from village to village. Their ranks 
were swoifen by the Kofs of every village they approached, who 
partook of the plunder of the property Ieft by those who 
ran away. S. T. Cuthbert reported that all the Kols in Chota- 
nagpur and the five parganas of Tamar, Bundu, Burenda, Rai 
(Rahe) and Silli had taken up arms and driven the more respect- 
able inhabitants from the villages, plundered and burnt their 
houses and murdered those they could get hold of. After 
several engagements, the leader of the Insurrection, Bindrai 
Manki, surrendered on 19 March 1832. 

The Kol insurrection was followed by the introduction of 
the measures to facilitate the administration of civil and criminal 
justice. The South-west Frontier Agency was established, and 
Captain T. Wilkinson appointed the Agent of the Governor- 
General. But the crux of the agrarian problems, i.e. security 
of tenure for the Mundas, was not touched upon, The middlemen 
who were expelled, returned and avenged themselves on the 
Mundas. The process of the breakdown of the agrarian order 
continued apace. The greatest disturbance of peasant proprietary 
tenure toak place after the Kol insurrection, and many Kols 
were forced to Jeave the country“! The farmers and sub- 
proprictors objected to their re-entry after some years ; they 
refused to return the Jands which the peasants claimed. It was 
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this class of the uprooted dhumbars who constituted the core 
of the Sardar movement 

With the spread of Christianity from 1850 onwards amone 
the Mundas the agrarian question took anew turn Their motives 
In jommeg the German mission were not purely spiritual They 
hoped that the German musstonaries though not as powerful 
as the Anglican mission to which the British officials belonged 
would yet prove a powerful chech on the malpractices of the 
zamindars Tortured beyond alf endurance for nearly fifty 
years they believed that at last the day of their delivery was 
dawning ™ From 1850 to 1859 the zamindars reacted sharply 
against the missionaries coming to the help of the Christian 
ryots Durmg the Mutiny of 1857 they attacked the German 
mission at Ranchi and persecuted the Christians in the villages 
With the suppression of the Mutiny the tide turned in favour 
of the Chnstian ryots The Sardar agitation led by Christian 
ryots put them on the offensive acainst their masters 

The forty years of the Sardar amtation or mulku: fara: (the 
struggle for the land) from 1858 onwards constituted the back 
ground of Birsa s movement Litke the leaders of the Tamar and 
Kol insurrections the Sardars claimed to b* the descendants of 
the ofiginal settlers Their movement aimed at expelling the 
zamindars they protested against the incidence of forced labour 
and predia! conditions While they reminded the people of the 
deecdisof the heroes of the tribal insurrections they adopted the 
means of prayer, protest and petition to win back ther kingdom 
They distrusted the drus the non white judges and the adminis 
trators who were alleged to be the relations of zammdars They 
would sometimesnot pay rent, turn out rent collectors and sought 
forcibly to dtspossess their landlords of the lands they claimed to 
be theirs or their ancestors Theyraised funds for fighting the legal 
battle necessary for the restoration of therr lost rights and [ands 
Stimulated by the memory of the ‘golden’ past of the tribe free 
from the dius, their enemies as expounded in mission schools 
they at one stage urged to be taken under direct British admmus 
tration , they were not disloyal to the Crown not even to the 
Rayo of Chotanagpur in the beginning There were three phases 
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through which the Sardar agitation evolved into the Birsa move- 
ment: the agtatian phase (1858-81), the revivalistic phase 
(1881-90), and the political phase (1890-5). The substratum of 
the movement, however, remained agrarian. 

The widespread disturbances during 1858-9 marked the 
bzginning of the agrarian phase. In October 1858, the Christians 
of the villages near Jhagra resisted their zamindar who oppressed 
them ; in Novemb2r 1858 at Bala there was a clash between a 
Jagirdar and his ryots. The bhuinhari area was in ferment. The 
Government decided upon the definition and determination of 
the bhuinkari tenures to b? carried out by Lall Lokenath Sae. 
From August 1860 to August 1862 till his death the Lall com- 
pleted his enquiries in respect of 427 villages. His work, however, 
did not satisfy the Mundas who would hardly expect justice 
from a non-Munda. 

During 1862-88 there were clashes between zamindars and 
their ryots. In September 1867, 14,000 Christians filed a petition 
against local officers and the Raja of Chotanagpur. This along 
with other factors facilitated the passage of Act 1 of 1869 which 
provided for the restoration of b/minhari Jands to the ryots who 
had been dispossessed of them during the past twenty years on 
the strength of the evidence collected during the bhuinhari survey. 
The operations lasted from 1869 to 1880 ; 2,482 villages were 
registered in the twenty-five parganas of the Chotanagpur estate. 
The bhuinhari settlement marked the end of the disputes centring 
round dhuinhari and majhias tenures of lands, but its overall 
results fell short of the expectations of the Sardars. who would 
be satisfied with nothing short of a restoration of all the lands 
ofavhich they or theit ancestors had ever held possession. More- 
over, the operation was not extended to cover such tenures as 
rajhas, kluntkatti and korkar, which caused fresh troubles 
between zamindars eager to convert them into theit personal 
cultivable possession and the resisting ryots. The petition dated 
{7 May 1876 submitted by the German mission complained 
against the native Commissioners, of whom the Mundas were 
suspicious, and called for the abolition of manifold imposts, 
taxes, cic.” The Government, while sympathizing with the 
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benevolent motives that actuated the members of the mission in 
promoting the welfare of the Kols ‘warned them’ azamst enters 
taming any notion that the Kols would gam any secular advan- 
ages by embracing Christianity, and tumed down the complaint 
agamst the native Commusstoners °7 

The agitation, however, continued and passed into a revivali- 
suc phase during the eighties Ina petition dated 25 March 1879, 
the Mundas claimed that Chotanagpur belonged to them In 
1881, a party of Surdars calle themselves the ‘Children of Maet’ 
under one ‘John the Baptist’ set up a kingdom at Doesa, a former 
seat of the Raja of Chotanagpur , the leaders were prosecuted 38 

The Sardars’ break with their parent mussions, was not 
complete til 18902 During 1886-7, the Lutheran Christians 
demanded to know of Dr A Nottrott of the German mission 
if he had the power to give them back therr lands according to 
the Chotanagpur Tenures Act of 1869 On his refusal to hetp 
them, the Sardars declared that they would sever their con- 
nections with the misson and used the strongest language 
agamst the misstonaties ** They turned to the Catholic mission 
for support and swelled the ranks of the converts under the 
murtistry of Rev C. Lievens of the Torpa mission, 2 musstonary 
of great enterprise arid enthusiasm, who championed thetr rights 
against therr oppressors. During 1889-90 the Catholic agitation 
spread over the police stations of Basia, Palkot, Sisa and Cham- 
purete A latge band of the Kol Christians moved from village 
to villaze making people Christians by cutting off their har and 
thteatenmg damage to their crops ®* The agranan disturbances 
revealed the spirit of antagonism between landlords and tenants 
The Government moved m quickly Father Motet of the Roman 
Catholic mission was wamed by the Commissioner of the extreme 
folly of meddimg with the land question *! Rev, Lievens left 
Torpa afterwards. About two hundred Roman catechists were 
arrested and then let off With the wanmg of the influence of 
the Roman Catholic mission on the Serdars, they turned to the 
Calcutta babus, the lawyers, whom they had known from before 
and particularly to one Jacob, an English bartister,“* who was 
to give much seeded legal advice to them The trial of the forty 
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tenants who were seritericed to different terms of imprisonment 
and cight or nine of whom died in prison convinced the Sardars 
that the Ranchi officials and zamindars had combined against 
them.®* They were also later disillusioned with the Calcutta 
babus (except Jacob) who, they discovered, had cheated them of 
more than a Jakh of rupees, what they had raised to place their 
case before the Queen, the Viceroy and parliament in the hope 
of obtaining the imaginary decrees of their rights.*' 

From 1890 the Sardar movement turned against all Europeans, 
both missionaries and officials, who were suspected of acting 
hand in glove with the zamindars. The Mundas thought that 
all had turned against them, and that there was no alternative 
to fighting unaided their own battle for the recovery of their 
land. The constituticnal methods had not yielded any results. 
Thus some of the Sardars dropped their agitation almost com- 
pletely though a few of their isolated groups still engaged Jacob 
to plead their cases in the courts. A new group of people emerged. 
the neo-Sardars, who thought that the root cause of their malady 
was the British rule which protected their enemies ; therefore, 
it must be ended. In September 1892, these Sardars hatched’a 
plot to kill all rhikadars and German missionaries, but it mis- 
fired because they had no organization, no rallying-point. They 
Jooked forward to the advent of a leader. Rev. Hoffmann 
observed : : 


At that time I have heard known Sardars (leaders of the 
agitation) and other people say : we have appealed to the 
sarkar for redress and got nothing. We have turned to the 
missions, and they too have not saved us from the dikus. 
Now there is nothing left us but to look to one of our own 
men, ' 


The situation was ripe for the rise of a-new leader of the 
Munda movement. 
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BIRSA’S EARLY YEARS (1874-94) 


THe ANCESTORS 


CENTURIES AGO, the ancestors of Birsa, who belonged to the 
Purti clan, in the course of their wanderings in search of a home- 
land for themselves, cams upon à river called Domdagora in the 
vicimty of Chutia, a suburb of modern Ranch: Tt was in high 
flood They saw a log of wood floatmg down the current of 
the river, caught hold of it and crossed over to the other bank 
where they examined of, saw 2 hole init and found a mouse (chutes) 
inside it, They took st as a good omen and to it they ascribed 
ther escape and good luch. The land where they landed and 
settled down was called Chona and ther branch of the Port: clan 
Chuti Partt The leaders who led them to their new homeland 
were the two brothers, Chotu Haram and Nagu A sub-clan 
with its legends and history grew up around the episode Subse- 
quenify, Chutu was corrupted mto Chutia and later stil into 
Chota, and Nagu into Nag? 

Years later the Mundas of the sub-clan were again on the 
move in search of another homeland sn the face of the pressures. 
of the growing population and the inflox of other peoples They 
proceeded to Tilma near Maranghada in Khunt: and settled 
down From there they again set out under one Manjhia Munda 
and founded a village after him Manjhiditt in Tamar, From 
Manyhidih they moved on to Ulihatu led by Ranka and Laka 
Ulhatu developed mto a big village From there the members. 
of this sub-clan went to and settled down in Sidma, Mailpiri 
and Kotna of the Khunt: Subdivision Laka went to Bagti. 
another leader of the clan to Selda 

Birsa's grandfather, Lakan, was a descendant of the onginal 
settler at Ul:hatu. He was matred at Chalkad and fad three 
sons, Birsa’s father, Sugana, bemg his second son Sugana was 
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married to Karmi, the eldest daughter of Dibar Munda, at 
Ayubhatu and had three sons and two daughters.* 


THE CyHitp BIRSA 


According to once of his biographers, Birsa was born on 15 Novem- 
ber 1875.7 This is too exact to be true.4 He was about twenty- 
one in July-August 1895.5 Rev. John Heffmann put Birsa’s 
age at twenty to twenty-five years when he started the rumour 
that he had been appointed by God to save his race in 1895.° 
The Rogoto manuscript mentions the year 1876. The year of 
birth, 1872, given in Bharmi Munda’s Account of Birsa is wide 
off the mark. The government records refer to his age being 
about twenty-five in 1890 and twenty-two in 1895.7 Another 
source mentions his being twenty years of age in 1895.8 He was 
confirmed as a Christian on 7 March 1886 ;° he was twelve when 
this ceremony was performed at Chaibasa,?° Thus, the year 1874 
might rightly be regarded as the year of his birth. Thursday was 
the day on which he was born, and he was named after the day 
of his birth according to the Munda custom, 

A, controversy regarding Birsa’s birth-place still persists and 
both Ulihatu and Bamba, a hamlet in Sinjuri, adjacent to 
Chalkad, vie with cach other today for the honour of being 
recognized as such. The folk songs reflect popular confusion and 
tefcr to both Ulihatu and Chaikad as his birth-place. Bharmt 
Munda mentions the second as his birth-place. S.C. Roy called 
Birsa an inhabitant of Chalkad and so did Rev. Hoffmann.”! 
T here is little doubt that Ulihatu was the birth-place of Sugana 
Munda, father of Bitsa and his ancestral home and A/mntkatti 
village* The claim of Ulihatu rests on Birsa’s elder brother 
Komta Munda living in the village and on his house which still 
cxists in a dilapidated condition. The house is not old cnough 
to be the house of Sugana Munda, where Birsa might have been 
born. The burial stones of Birsa, his father and clder brother 
being in position at Ulihatu are no reliable evidence ; as these 
could be put up only in the ancestral burial-ground. 

_Birsa’s father, mother and his younger brother, Pasna Munda, 
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left Ulthatu and proceeded to Kurumbda near Birbank: in search 
of employment as labourers or crop sharers (sayhadar) or ryots 12 
At Kurumbda Birsa’s elder brother, Komta, and his sister, 
Daskir, were botn From there the family moved to Bamba where 
Eitsa’s elder sister Champa was born followed by himself The 
only extant document having a bearing on the point of his birth 
mentions Bamba H 

Birsa was born in a house built of bamboo strips without a 
mud plaster or even a secure roof , a ryot could not boast of a 
better house Later folk songs relating to his birth seek to. 
embroider the event with the Biblical parallels a comet or a 
flag star moved across the shy from Chalkad to Uhhatu , a flag 
flew on a mountain top At schoo! when a teacher once saw 
Birsa’s palm he observed on it the mark of the cross and 
predicted that he would recover the kingdom one day 

Soon after Bitsa’s birth his family left Bamba A quarrel 
between the Mundas and their ryots in which his father was 
involved as a witness was the immediate reason for proceeding 
to Chalkad Sugana‘’s mother’s village, where they were granted 
refuge by Bir Singh, the Munda of the village? Buirsas birth 
cetemony was performed at Chalkad 

Sugana Munda’s elder brother, Bara Kan Paulus, had been, 
converted to Christianity at Ulihatu long before Birsa was born 
Sugana and lus younger brother became Christians at Bamba , 
Sugana rose to bs a pracharak (catechist) of the German misson 
On conversion he adopted the Christian name of Masihdad and 
Bitsa of Daud Munda, also called Daud Birsa Bursa’s family 
stayed at Chatkad tJi the uprising (ulgulan) +$ 

Birsa’s early years were spent with his parents at Chalkad. 
His eatly life could not have been very different from that of an 
average Munda child 17 Later folklore refers to his rolling and 
playmg in sand and dust with his friends, and his growing up 
strong and handsome m looks, he grazed sheep in the forest 
of Bohonda When he grew up, he shared an mterest in playing 
the flute, in which he became adept, and so movingly did he 
play that all living beings came out to listen to him He went 
round with the tta, the one stringed instrument made from the 
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pumpkin, in the hand and the flute strung to his waist. Exciting 
moments of his childhood were spent on the akhara (the village 
dancing ground). Onc of his contemporaries who went out with 
him. however, heard him speak of strange things. 

Driven by poverty Birsa was taken to Ayubhatu, his maternal 
uncle’s village. Komta Munda, his eldest brother, who was ten 
years of age, went to Kundi Bartoli, entered the service of a Munda, 
married and lived there for cight years, and then joined his father 
and younger brother at Chalkad. At Ayubhatu Birsa lived for 
two years. He went to school at Salga, run by one Jaipal Nag who 
initiated him into the three R’s. He accompanied his mother’s 
youngest sister, Joni, who was fond of him, when she was 
married. to Khatanga, her new home. He came in contact with 
a pracharak who visited a few families in the village which had 
been converted to Christianity and attacked the old Munda order. 
Another incident cost him his stay in the village : he remained 
so preoccupied with himself or his studies that he left the sheep 
and goat in his charge to graze in the fields covered with crops to 
the dismay of their owners. He was found no good for the job, 
and was beaten up by the owner of the field. He left the village 
and went to his brother at Kundi Bartoli, and stayed with 
him for some time. From there he probably went to the 
German mission at Burju where he passed the lower primary 
examination.}® 


THe FORMATIVE PERIOD (1886-94) 


Students from the hilly areas of southern Khunti and Tamar 
went to Chatbasa for higher studies at the upper primary school 
run by the German mission. In 1886 Abhiram, son of Yobanna 
of Landiruli, along with Birsa Daud, son of Masihdas, Bamba, 
and Issac, son of Daud, pracharak of Kundari, went to Charbasa. 
Rev. Didiak (2) advised the parents of the boys to go back as 
the period of admission of new boys to the school was over. 
But Birsa Daud was foot-sare. The boy's father went to the 
missionary and requested him to accommodate his son, which 
he did. 
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Birsa s long stay at Chaibasa from 1886 to 1890 constituted 
a formative period of his Lfe The influence of Christianity 
Shaped his own religion An imteresting inedent durmg the 
périod was the prediction of an old woman who marked the 
lines on bus forehead and foretold that he would do great things 
one day , he would not go down well with the Government, but 
would be a great man as he appeared to contam the whole earth 
an hus person This penod was marked by the German and Roman 
Catholic Christian agtations Charbasa was not fer from the 
centre of the Sardars activities Birsa was amidst them  Ehazer 
of Kasinar, Gidiun of Pirtng Yohanna of Chapar Muka of 
Dabgama Tenga of Katingkel and Bhutka of Rugr (2) were 
hisown men One day while delivering a sermon m the Chathasa 
mussion attended by Birsa Dr Nottrott expatiated on the theme 
Of the Kingdom of Heaven and assured them that if they remaimed 
Christians and followed his instructions, he could get back all 
lands they had Jost Bursa took it to heart But he received a 
rude shock when the break with the missionanes came in 1886 7 
and the latter started calling the Serdars cheats He eniticized 
Dr Nottrott and the misstonaryes in trenchant terms They refused 
to have fim in their school any longer, and he was expelled 
This was a turning point m his life, he exclarmed saheb, 
Saheb eh tom hai (all whites, the Bntssh and the missionaries, 
wear the same cap) $’ It was also likely that the Sardars might 
have mfluenced Sugana Munda in withdrawing his son from the 
schoo] The Sardar agitation m which Birsa was thus caught 
ip put the stamp of its anti missionary and ant: Government 
character on his mind 

Bursa had probably finished his studies up to the upper primary 
stage 2! His education at the mission school for three years 
added up to no mote than a mere smattenng of English sn which 
he could mot speak and a rudimentary knowledge of Hind: A 
later account described him as rather a dull and morose lad who 
showed no special aptitude for anything and had no opportunity 
for improving himself ** Subsequent events however belied this 


impression 
Soon after leaving Chaibasa in 1890 Birsa and his family 
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gave up their membership of the German mission in line with 
the Sardars’ movement against it. He apostatized to the Roman 
Catholics and remained with them for a Jittle while before lapsing 
into heathenism,** This also followed the pattern of the Sardar 
agitation which turned to the Roman Catholic mission, seeking 
support for their claims, and then, disappointed, returned to the 
-Old faith. It was likely that Birsa did not formally join the Catho- 
lic mission and like the Sardars merely bade his time. For a year 
he also served in the house of a Afunda at Kander, where his 
eldest sister Daskir lived. 

lt was probably in 1890 that he went to Bandgaon and came 
in contact with Anand Panre. Anand Panre, a munshi to 
Jagmohan Singh, the zamindar of Bandgaon, was nota Brahmin; 
he was a Swansi. He was well versed in the rudimentary form 
‘Of Vaishnavism that prevailed in the area and with the Hindu 
pic-lores, and enjoyed some reputation and influence.*! Birsa 
occasionally accompanied him to Gorbcra and Patpur, but spent 
most of his time at Bandgaon with him or his brother Sukhnath 
Panre. He stayed with the Panres for three years. He also met a 
Vaishnav monk who visited the baraik at Bamani and: preached 
there for two months and a half. Under his influence he did not 
give up eating, meat altogether. He adopted the sacred thread, 
worshipped the «asi plant, wore the sandal mark, familiarized 
himself with the Hindu concept of epochs and prohibited cow- 
Slaughter. At Patpur, his disciples claim, he had the vision 
(darsan) of Mahaprabhu Vishnu Bhagwan, which marked the 
consummation of the Vaishnav influence on their master. -~ 

He Ieft Corbera, not when teased by two girls on the bank 
of a tank where he played the flute — as a popular account 
puts it — but in the wake of the mounting Sardar agitation. 
During thesc years he did not keep himself only to the Panres. 
He participated in the agitation stemming from popular dis- 
affection at the restrictions imposed upon the traditional rights 
of the Mundas in the protected forest, under the leadership of 
Gidiun of Piring in the Porahat area. During 1893-4 all waste 
lands in Villages, the ownership of which was vested in the 
Government, were constituted into protected forests under the 
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Indian Forest Act VIE of 1882 In Singhbhum as m Palamav 
and Manbhum the forest settlement operations were launched 
and measures were taken to determine the nights of the forest- 
dwelling communities Villages in forests were marked off m 
blocks of conventent size consistine not only of village sites but 
also cultivable and waste lands sufficient for the needs of villagers 
Outside the blocks lay the protected forest areas m which riehts 
were regulated, esen curtailed These orders were sometimes 
not understood by local officers’® who acted as if all mphts of 
forest dwelling communities had been curtailed Petitions were 
submitted by Jeta Manrki of Gudn, Rasha Mamk, Mon: 
Mantk: of Durkarpit clarming the resumption of what they called 
were ther old ancestral mehts to free fuel, prazing etc *? Birsa 
led a number of ryots of Sigrida to Chatbasa with a petition for 
the remission of forest dues Men from six other villages had 
Preceded him Nothing came of it The Chotanagpur Protected 
Forests Rules framed under the Indian Forest Act came into 
farce in July 1894 

Viewing Birsa's involvement m the Sardar agitation with 
concern, Anand Panre advised him not to iet his emotion over- 
power him , but he would not turn a deaf car to the inner voice 
His three years’ apprenticeship under the Panres came to an end 
in 1893-4 

In 1894, Birsa had grown up into a strong and handsome 
young man, shrewd and intelligent He was tall for a Munda 
5 feet 4 tnches,2* and could perform the feat of repaimng the 
Dombari tank at Gorbera damaged by rains His real appearance 
‘was extraordinarily pleasant his features were regular, his 
eyes bnght and full of intelligence and lus complexion much 
lighter than most of his people ’*® Even the missionanes who 
differed with him could not but mark ‘his set of features laughing 
and restless, which told you the moment youlooked at him that 
he was bumfal of mischief and nonsense, could not withhold 
from fim a good word for his rather a good face and head '*° 

Durmg the period he had a spell of experiences typical of 
a young man of his age and looks While on a sojourn im the 
neighbourhood of village Sankara in Singhbhum, he found a 
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suitable companion, presented her parents with jewels and ex- 
plained to her his idea of marriage. Later, on his return from 
jail he did not find her faithful to him, and left her?! Another 
woman who served him at Chalkad was the sister of Mathias 
Munda. On his release from prison, the daughter of Mathura 
Munda of Koensar who was kept by Kali Munda, and the wife 
of Jaga Munda of Jiuri insisted on becoming wives of Birsa. He 
rebuked them and referred the wife of Jaga Munda to her 
husband ; the husband agreed to her serving him.®* Another 
rather well-known woman who stayed with Birsa was Salt of 
Burudih. When she came to Birsa, he asked her the age of the 
child she was carrying and adopted it when it was born at Rogoto ; 
it was named Pariba.24 Before Birsa’s arrest at Rogoto two 
girls, one Sali from Bortodih and the other from Sankara, looked 
after him and made arrangements for his prayer and worship.** 
There were other women too. A woman was desperately in love 
with him at Chalkad ; once she climbed a tree with her son tied 
to her back and sang. In the morning she came down, went to 
him and told him that his enemies were around the corner. 
Birsa rebuked her ; she went mad, ate grass and complained of 
his tyranny. 

It must be admitted in interpreting the various versions ofthe 
incidents in Birsa’s early life and also those relating to his evolu- 
tion into a prophet which will be described in the next chapter 
that 3 few of these were put out by sources which were hostile 
to him both during his life and even after his death. The facts 
must therefore be seen in their perspective. Birsa has been 
condemned for his many marriages which went against the 
Christian and his own prescription of monogamy. The Birsaites 
have either maintained a discreet silence about these affairs or 
tried to rationalize them. There is nothing extraordinary about 
this in tribal society — a few Mundas offered their wives as a 
mark of respect — and many gurus had similar experiences.3* 
Birsa stressed monogamy at a later stage in his life. However, 
the most notable fact that emerges from the narration of the 
incidents above is that Birsa rose from the lowest ranks of the 
peasants, the ryots, who unlike their namesakes elsewhere enjoyed 
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far fewer nghts in the Mundar Afuntkart: system, While all 
privileges were monopolized by the members of the founding 
imeage the ryots were no better than crop-sharers Birsa’s awn 
expemences as a young boy, driven frorn place to place in search 
of employment, must have given him an msight into the agrarian 
question and forest matters , he was no passive spectator but 
an active participant in the movements gomg o1 im his neih- 
bourhood. However, there was another shaping infiuence too 
Christianity as the dominant religion im the region influenced 
his early career and together with Varsshnavism imspired his 
millennial movement 


3 


THE MAKING OF A PROPHET 


June 1894-Juty 1895 


Birsa’s career so far except for his sensitivity to religious influence 
was typical of a Sardar’s. Then he rapidly evolved through a 
sequence of interesting events ; the agitator grew into a prophet 
in 1895. 

While chopping a piece of wood Sardar Birsa sustained an 
injury in the leg. He went to a bhagat who declared that it was 
caused by a spirit who could be propitiated by the sacrifice of a 
goat. He offered it and after the committal he recovered, though 
at the time of the offering, Birsa and others were frightened to 
the extreme. Through this experience his religion was born : 
his prayers poured forth of themselves, This account attempts 
to explain his reversion to the original faith, and also, paradoxical 
though it would appear, his revulsion against bonga worship? 

Birsa also fell foul of other cherished beliefs. Once his family 
starved for days and lived off the forest produce. He could not 
support his family. Not long before this time a pregnant woman 
had died of labour pains and had been buried with her jewels 
and some money at a solitary place in accordance with Munda 
practice. Driven by hunger Birsa went to the burial place in the 
dead of the night, dug up the corpse and took out the jewels and 
the money buried with it. Then he proceeded to the bazaar at 
Birbanki which was held on Saturday, sold the jewels and 
bought provisions for his family. He was caught at the market 
by some men from Chalkad and soon the news got around. When 
interrogated he admitted what he had done. His parents refused 
to take food from him and he was excommunicated. This earned 
him the opprobtium of ba/u Birsa, Bitsa the mad man. It was, 
however, not Jong before he rehabilitated himself.* 

Then came the consummation of his experiences: on 2 
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cleared and burnt upland the Supreme God of the Mundas 1s 
said to have entered his heart, m May-June 18953 There are 
two versions of how it came about 

He dreamt one day of a grey hatred otd man who sat on a 
chair with a spear m ius hand He planted a mahur tree on the 
fallow land and smeared it with ol and butter to make it smooth 
and slippery and left a valuable object on top of it There were 
four persons there the bonga or spuit, a Raja, a judge and 
Bursa himself The old man called upon all of them to climb the 
tree and breng down the valuable object At first the bonga 
tried but he slipped down The judge and the Raja shared the 
same fate Birsa went up and brought down the valuable thing 
He then woke up * The dream was a subconscious projection 
of his conflicts his confrontation with the three enemies of 
his race the judge representing the authorities, the Raja, the 
zamundat and the boned, the old religion The old man was the 
Singbonga himself Thus, out of this contest over which the 
Supreme God presided he emerged tnumphant He took it as 
the Divine sanction of his mission and was completely changed 
within a few days Such inexplicable words as ‘onal, dol, pot, 
dol, pant, dend, mend, sat, ser ete * poured outofhim He claimed 
that he had pot back for his people their lost kingdom 

Another day Birsa had been to a jungle with a frend of hus, 
inferior to hrm in intelligence, im the carly monsoon of May or 
June ® There was a thunderstorm , a lightnmg struck him and 
he was transfigured Jus face appeared not black but red and 
white to the astonishment of his fmend Though he exclaumed 
at the matvel, Birsa remained undisturbed He, however, gave out 
that he had received the Divine wotd The precise nature of 
the revelation was not disclosed ummediately, though it related 
to the deliverance of his people The news of Birsa’s transfigura. 
uon was announced in the village by his compamion who had 
preceded him * 


THE HEAL 


On his return Birsa found scores of people of his village 
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waiting for him and eyeing him in amazement. A fond Munds 
came to him with her sick child. He touched it. recited the mantra,’ 
blew at it. and laid his hand on its head. It actually recovered, 
though not immediately, and the mother declared that it was 
cured by Birsa’s prayer.® 

After the incident Birsa talked of strange things and ‘shut 
himself up a good dealin his house. It was given out that he ate 
only once in cight days, being sustained miraculously from heaven, 
and that he was going up to heaven and would not be seen on 
earth for so many days.® He told Bir Singh Munda, a Sardar of 
the village, that he had been entrusted with everything in the 
world by God himself. He would cure the sick ; they would not 
have to pay rentetc. Bir Singh, a clever man, went to the Birbanki 
bazaar and pave out the news to the people. The people of 
Katui (a village near Birbanki) decided to see Birsa on the follow- 
ing day. They saw him wearing the sacred thread and the wooden 
sandal. He started talking to them, but they could not follow 
what he said. Then he talked to them in their language, and 
intelligibly. He claimed that he had all the powers in the world. 
They should bring the sick to him or they should send for him. 
The people of Katui submitted that an epidemic had broken out 
in their village.!° Birsa went to the village and ordered the 
diseases to leave the village by the main lane. He asked the dis- 
eased persons to fall in a line and sit one behind another. He 
looked towards the sky and uttered certain words. Then he 
recited the mantra and shook his sacred thread. He visited another 
village and repeated the ceremony. The people were cured. The 
people of Katui culogized Birsa and spread the tales of his mira- 
culous powers. This was the beginning of his reputation as a 
healer. This won him a number of disciples in Longa, Kuria. 
Naranga, Tobil, Muchia, Banapiri, Gopala, Birbanki and Bondo 
Bamba. 

When a smallpox epidemic broke out, an ojha declared that 
Birsa was responsible for it as he had offended the deity of the 
village. He was compelled to leave the village, but the epidemic 
‘did not abate. He returned and served the sick and the suffering. 
This won him a reputation for selfless service among his pcople. 
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He declared his fath in the efficacy of prayer as the cure of alf 
diseases ; he advised the people to bear their sickness, disease 
and suffering cheerfully. When the diseased were brought to 
him, he prayed with folded hands with them, Then he clapped. 
Those who had faith were cured.™ 

A report mentioned only one instance of Birsa’s success in. 
reducing to silence a half-crazy, garrulous old woman, whose 
sharp tongue was the plague of the village. That he could do 
this without resort to decapitation was counted a miracle.t? He 
gave no medicines but used to say, “go, you are cured’, or ‘go 
after such and such a time, you will be cured.” A Mohammadan 
of Khunti brought to him the dead body of a relative to get it 
restored to life. Looking at it after dusk from his doorway in 
the glare ofa fire, he few into a rage, and declared that the visitor 
Was trying to impose on him, that what he had brought was not 
a dead body at all but was clay and that ifa real body was brought 
he would restore it to life. His followers turned the man and 
the ‘clay’ body out on his orders 5 

There were two different accounts of Birsa’s methods of 
curing the sick of their ailments. According to Rev. G. H. 
Lusty of the Murhu mission he healed them by repeating a chat 
over them in the heavenly language, one of which was puffer 
pewter walter and the other steel store stare stale which was all 
that had remained of his knowledge of English obtained from 
elementary English reading books at the Chaibasa school 1# 
According to the other and the more reliable account which 
was in consonance with Birsa’s and the Bursaites’ faith in 
God, the recitation of prayers was the secret of the cure of 
all diseases. Those who had no faith in the Messenger of God 
were not cured. As Rev. Hoffmann, a contemporary witness, 


reported : 


| My mission station (Sarwada} being but nine miles from 
Chalkad, I saw day after day endless files of people from all 
patts of the country winding their way towards that village to 
hear the new gospel and be healed. Failures did not seem to: 
discourage them, for they wete attributed, not to a want of 
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power in the Dharti Aba, but to a lack of faith and confidence 
in him.?4 


THE PREACHER 


Though Birsa’s reputation as a healer was the first to win 
him popularity, the peopie flocked to him to listen to his words ; 
he started preaching his religion. In the beginning he preached 
sitting on his bed placed on the verandah of his house. When the 
number of the people increased he shifted his seat to the field 
under a Neem tree. The four poles of the platform wete tied with 
sacred threads. He himself wore the sacred thread, a pair of 
wooden sandals, and a dhoti dyed in turmeric, a characteristic 
Vaishnav outfit. He would bathe thrice during the day and wore 
dhotis of three different colours, yellow in the morning, white in 
the afternoon and blue in the evening. This gave him the reputa- 
tion that he changed colours. 

The people went to him from all over the Munda country and 
even beyond. Banapiri'® was one of the early villages to join 
the fold of Birsaism. Rokan Munda, along with Budhua Munda, 
and Guhal Lohar and one Sado Munda of Silda, heard of Birsa 
and proceeded to Chalkad. On their way they met Bir Singh and 
requested him to introduce them to Birsa. They were asked to 
pay six annas for the darshan of Birsa and to bow to him with 
folded hands. If Birsa recognized a man of pure heart, he turned 
the right hand in the right direction and made a circular sign. 
If he did not want to speak to a man, he moved his right hand in 
the left direction, and made a sign. He had, being a Sardar, 
obviously expanded on what was being done by the simple folk. 
When they were introduced to Birsa, no payment was asked for. 
He exhorted them to pray thrice a day ; the people should be 
clean, live in love with one another and organize collective prayers. 
He accepted his visitors as his disciples and called upon them to 
attend his prayer meetings every day. 

Birsa’s method of preaching was modelled on that followed 
in the missions. He cited parables ; the people were called upon 
to be industrious like ants, live together and in love. The lazy, 

4 
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the coward and the selfish were compared to the pathway, the 
tocky place and the land covered with thorns The good people 
like good lands were rare 

He claimed to be the Father of the Earth, Dhari Aba , he 
was also called so by Ius followers One day when his mother 
sifting with the audience stemming to her son, addressed him as 
herson Birsa reminded het that he was Dhart; Aba and that from 
then on he should be addressed as such He also called himself 
a messenger of God 


Í have been sent on behalf of God to show you the way. 
Having imparted the message in a few days, I shall be leaving 
you Afterwards, I shall have to go to the dikuy to convey 
the message to them If you so wish, follow what I say !7 


He launched a bitter attack on the bonegas, the priesthood of 
bhacats, sohhas and deonrds One day he told the Pakan that his 
wooden sandals would turn folden The Pakan called him a 
madman He thereupon replied that the world would go mad 
and attacked his system of the propitiation of demons 

His activities caused a flutter in mission dovecotes He often 
entered into disputations with pracharaks of different missions — 
Daud of Dolda, John of Parasu, Abhiram of Chaikad, who had 
baptized him, and Paulus of Birbank: They also kept in touch 
with the police stations The mitial reaction of the missions Was 
desctibed by Rev Lusty of the Muthu Anglican mission | 


At the commencement, hearing that these crowds were gather- 
ing, I hadsentthree of my readers there, hopme thatthey might 
do some httle good by preaching, especially as the tendency 
of the movement seemed to be in the direction of Christianity 

Isoon discovered, however, that this was useless The people's 
faith in Birsa was too imphet , and they had eyes and cars 
for no one beside him One of my readers, Nehemia of 
Kander, was so unfortunate as to receive his curse, and it was 
solemnly announced that it was possible — ıt would not 
quite be said for certain, but it was just possible that he s ould 
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fall down dead before he reached home. The curse was not 
fulfilled, but on Nehemia’s account and on account of the 
fact that the Kander people (of whom many are Christians) 
did not believe God's messenger, that village was to have the 
uncnviable distinction of being the first to be destroyed.3§ 


According to the missionaries, Birsa considered Christianity 
the best religion extant, but there were two or three things against 
it: the padres held collections in church, and so took money 
from the people, which was not right. Secondly, the people went 
to church with their boots on, which also was not right.?® Birsa’s 
claim to be a messenger of God and the founder of a new religion 
sounded prepostcrous to the missions. There were also within his 
sect converts from Christianity. mostly Surdars. His simple 
system of offerings was directed against the church which levied 
a tax, and the concept of one God appealed to his people who 
found his religion an economical religion saving them the expense 
of sacrifices.*° A strict code of conduct was laid down : theft, 
lying and murder were anathema : begging was prohibited. 

Slowly, the messenger of God began to be identified with God 
himself.?! The people approached him as their Singbonga or the 
Sun God, the good spirit who watches over them and can do no 
il.°* He was looked upon as an incarnation of Khasra Kora 
who had destroyed the Asurs, They said that the Sun (which they 
worship) was above and Birsa was below ; in June, it was given 
out that he was Bhagwan himself. Later Birsaites formed them- 
selves into a sect worshipping him as such. 

The messenger from God was not only a preacher; he was a 
miracle-worker, too. The stories of the miracles, apparently 
influenced by the rudimentary knowledge of the Bible, spread far 
and wide. While sowing one day Birsa found a small quantity 
of seeds adequate for the entire ficid. His brother and the servant 
were astonished. When questioned about it, he replicd that he 
had been so blessed by God. There was an instance of the multi- 
plication of rice. One day when the people were in a hurry to 
retum from a prayer meeting, Birsa reminded them that if they 
had faith in God, a handful of rice would be found sufficient for 
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their family In the house of one Sugana Munda (not the father 
of Birsa) a handful of nce was found sufficient for eight persons 
and a dog There was also the story of the bullock king hts 
message was understood even by animals , ona Tuesday morning 
a sheep came up to him and knelt before him thrice, on a 
Wednesday his bullock came and saluted him Further, in a 
meeting something like lightning fell from the sky and entered 
his body which turned yellow like the yellowish part of the egg, 
afterwards it became white like cotton ™* It attracted wider 
notice and consequently bigger crowds Then it was said that 
he walked on water and his soles were not wet, even though he 
remained standing m tt, praying to God He could identify the 
eyes of the witches and read others’ thoughts Once when a 
Pahan went to him he was told that he had sacrificed s boar the 
day before and was asked to accept the new fatth The same day 
he told another woman that she had buned a brass pot full of 
money , she should dig it out and spend it usefully 

The stories of Birsa as a healer, a miracle worker, and a 
preacher spread exaggerated out of all proportion to the facts 
The Mundas, Oraons, and Kharnas flocked to Chalkad to see 
the new prophet and to be cured of theirills Both the Ordon and 
Munda population up to Banvan and Checharn in Palamau 
became convinced Birsattes “! There were very few Christians 
who did not openly side with the new redeemer During the 
period ‘have you been to Chalkad became the ordinary form of 
greeting when two persons met 25 

Contemporary and later folk songs commemorate the tremen- 
dous impact of Birsa on his people,their joy and expectations 
at his advent The name of Dhart:s Aba was on everybody's 
hos A folk song in Sadan: showed that the first impact cut 
across the lines of caste or tribe and the Bamas, Hindus, and 
Muslims also flocked to the new Sun of religion All roads led 
to Chalkad 


O, pray, tell me, how far is Chatkad? I shall go siowly 
Some say, it 1s eastward, others say if 1s southward 
O, I shall go to the South slowly, 
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The wild forest is infested with leopards and bears, and they 
make tetrible sounds, 

O, I shall go, together or slowly? 

Birsa’s words ate pleasing, I too shall go and listen to them, 


There is a graphic contemporary description of the exodus ° 


In the meantime, the sick, the lame, ...the blind, began to 
flock to him from scores of miles around. His village is ma 
very remote spot, right away in the jungle, where it was im- 
possible ta obtain any kind of shelter. This, however, proved 
no obstacle, in spite of the fact that it was the rainy season, 
and that both travelling and camping out were consequently 
in the highest degree unpleasant, to say the least. The pilgrims 
brought with them their bamboo umbrellas, and with these 
as their only shelter they remained out in the jungle there 
night and day until the food they had brought was exhausted 
and then... they went home for fresh supplies. *° 


A comet had risen in the sky ; Birsa was the New King. He 
had come down by a thread from the heaven and spoken the 
new word. There was suspense ; he might disappear : 


O friend, let us go to Chalkad amid forests, 

Let us go to see him, 

Our friends are going, we (too) shall go to see him for ourselves. 
From the sky he has come down by a thread. 

He speaks the new word 

We shall carry 2 pumpkin-pot full of water, 

We shall fulfil our hearts’ desire. 

He has risen like the sun, he has come up like the full moon, 
He does not tise every day. he will suddenly disappear one day. 
Then we may not see him, Jet us see him one of these days. 
He will not rise every day, he may leave the land in the dark. 
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THE PROPHET oF CHALKAD 


Slowly, the healer the miracle worker and the preacher grew 
into a prophet A fiat went forth white pigs and white 
fowls, being unclean, were to be destroyed This was obeyed in 
the Munda households all over the district 27 He also announced 
through John Munda, son of Bir Singh of Chalkad that fire and 
brimstone would be sent from heaven and would destroy all men 
of earth except those who were at Chalkad and with him on that 
day Wwearmg new clothes for the occasion This accelerated the 
rush to Chalhad Inthe coming deluge crops and the cattle would 
hardly be of any use , so thousands of cattle were turned loose 
to feed on the crap This mjunction was obeyed in hundreds of 
cases Not much damage to rice followed from ıt as the sapling 
was Only about a foot or so high and consequently not m ear, 
but other crops were totally destroyed In the event of total 
destruction, money would melt into water and be useless , it 
could be profitably spent in buying new clothes in which visitors 
were to appear before their redeemer 


Then there began to be a run on the clothes market, and the 
cloth vendors wha are almost exclusively Hindus, suddenly 
found themselves doing a roaring trade In fact, the demand 
for cloth became so great that it considerably exceeded the 
supply Two traders’ men in Murhu cleared Rs 100 each 


in three days owing to it ** 


On the appomted day Chalkad swarmed with people from 
all over this land there were six to seven thousand of them 


But the deluge did not occur 


The crowd waited in breathless anxiety for 12 o'clock to 
strike, the time announced for the catastrophe, but as the 
morning wore on, Birsa mtrmated that there was some doubt 
as to whether ıt would not be postponed for a time, after all 
He tied a pete of string between two trees, and forbade any 
one to touch it The whole thing depended, he told then, 
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upon whether that string broke or not. Naturally enough, the 
string did not break, and consequently the world didn’t come 
to an end that day. One thing which prevented it was that 
the Sahebs had not come to take shelter under his wing. The 
padres were to come first, then the Government officials, and 
last of all, the Maharani (Queen Victoria).*9 


Whoever might have been responsible for the announcement, 
Birsa did nothing to counteract it. The damage to crops was a 
factor at the root of the famine of 1896-7 which Birsa had 
foreseen and pre-announced, if not done his best to produce it. 
He, in turn, prescribed the recipe of faith : those who believed 
in him would only harvest a very small amount of rice — the 
amount he indicated would be perhaps half a hundred weight — 
yet this would be marvellously increased in using, and would be 
found to supply all their wants for the year. He cited the example 
of his family which lived in a miraculous way on as much rice 
as he could hold in one hand, as a daily allowance. 

The incident, however, highlighted the role of the Sardars, 
the new clements in the situation. A Sardar, Bir Singh's son, had 
made the announcement ; another Sardar, Eliazar, the treasurer, 
made money.*° Later, Birsa probably had this incident in mind 
when he said that if he fixed a date like the Sardars, he would 
only disappoint his people.*! The Sardars obviously wanted a 
crowd to propagate their ideas and cashed in on Birsa’s popularity 
to thisend. The countryside was in ferment. Birsa had prophesied 
that the sun and the moon would fall : fire would rain from the 
sun and the earth would be destroyed. When on the dark night 
the moon was not visible, people took it that the prophesy had 
come truc. In one house at Chandtagutu they ate up all their 
fowls, let out their cattle to graze on their gora paddy land, and 
left with all their belongings for Chalkad. The same thing 
happened at Buruma. Rumours of the bargis, the Marathas 
who had overrun Chotanagpur towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, coming up, spread. 

The movement so far was on purely reformative lines and 
showed the range of Christian influence on the Mundas. In his 
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roles of a healer, preacher, miracle-worker and prophet Birsa 
demonstrated what he had learnt from Christian literature out 
at mission schools, and to a Jesser extent, exemplified the Yaish- 
nav influence on him. There was an undertone of protest against 
the misstonaties, at their disapproval of Bursa’s heretical religion 
which was slowly evolving into a popular independent movement, 
There was, however, no trace of revivalism in it yet. The growing 
involvement of the Sardars in what was a religious movement 
was portentous : it was to bring to the surface Birsa’s dormant 
desire to emerge as a Sardar agitator. 


4 


THE BEGINNING OF THE POLITICAL 
MOVEMENT 


AUGUST~NOVEMBER 1895 


THE CHANGED COMPLEXION 


‘Out of the innocuous religious beginnings of the movement in 
1895 emerged its agrarian and political character. Behind this 
change was the growing influence of the Sardars ; prominent 
among them were Manga Munda and John Munda of Chalkad, 
John Munda of Kasmar and Martin Munda of Naranga. Bir 
Singh, who had granted shelter to Birsa’s father, had an axe to 
grind : he hoped to recover the Mankiship of the twenty-two 
Villages of which his grandfather had been deprived by Captain 
Wilkinson after the Kol insurrection, in the event of the Birsa 
movement escalating into a successful armed uprising against 
the British. The complexion of the movement changed. Rev. 
Hoffmann recalled : 


I distinctly remember how the known Sardars were urging 
the common people to go on pilgrimage to Birsa Bhagoan. 
At first I took no notice of what 1 considered for some weeks 
as mere acts of semi-savage foolishness. However, the large 
crowds I soon saw arriving from all parts on their way to 
Chalkad and the activity of the Sardars aroused my suspicion. 
Rumours of miraculous cures and the resuscitation of dead 
men were diligently spread. ... Crowds of the Mundas, 
especially of the known sardari villages, were constantly 
going armed. I got certain news, too, that the religious 
colouring of Chalkad was fading more and more, and that 
the real political aims were coming out clearer as Chalkad 
was getting more and more crowded with armed men, per- 
manently settled there with provisions for many a day. 
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To what extent did the Sardars influence Birsa and hie 
movement? It was unhkely that they had much to do with him 
in the early stages of his prophethood They came into the picture 
later when Birsa’s asset as a big draw, and hts personality and 
popularity seemed to provide a stable base for their own tottenng 
movement They also encouraged the gathering of big crowds, 
took advantage of Birsa's platform to bring their ideas to the 
front, and infiltrated the swelling ranks of the prophet's disci- 
ples ® To the officials therefore, the Birsa agitation was merely 
a bold move m the same game as the Sardar agitation The 
movement appeared to follow so close on the heels of the chanda 
terrorism of the Sardars that it could not reasonably be viewed 
a5 an altogether mdependent and spasmodic occurrence 4 In 
Singhbhum, the movement marked a clear continuation of the 
agitation of Markus and company, a band of Sardar agitators 
Another official account also completely subordinated Birsa’s 
role to the Sardars’ influence and treated him as a mere tool of 
their design According to this view, Birsa was personally no 
agitator but only a religious fanatic It was Gidiun, a teacher 
in the Lutheran schoo] and intellectually the most clever of all 
the men engaged in the Sardar movement, who was, in fact, the 
head of the stir He was anxtous to become the chief, but was 
resisted by Johan of Champardth the leaderof the Sardar apita- 
tion during 1886-90 in Torpa Giditin, therefore, cast about 
to discover ways to get the better of these men and hghted upon 
Birsa whom he introduced as Bhagoan and under cover of this 
ran the best part of the show * He instructed the prophet m what 
was to be done Further, with Elazar, a leading chanda Sardar, 
joining the Birsa movement, the Sardars” involvement init seemed 
to be complete Another Serdar Prabhudayal was an assistant 
to Birsa 

The above account, though highlighting the currents and 
cross-currents of the Sardar agitation, was obviously one-sided 
Birsa, though influenced by the Sardars, was certainly not their 
mouthpiece True, the two movements had their ongmn in the 
same aptarian background viz long years of brooding and 
discontent among the Mundas © Yet the Sardars m the beginning 
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professed loyalty to the British, even to the Raja of Chotanagpur 
and only wanted the elimination of intermediary interests, 
Later, a few of them turned against the Europeans and sought 
a violent solution in September 1892 of the problems facing 
their people. But they had no positive political programme. 
This was provided by Birsa, though vaguely, in 1895. According 
to the official reports, his object was the attainment of inde- 
pendence, both religious and political. The Sardars, finding 
that their own agitation was likely to be fruitless, offered, as a 
last resort, to fall in with Birsa’s plans. The two movements 
merged. The result of this was an interpenetration of their ideas, 
though ill-formed : the people were to rise, drive out or slay 
all foreigners and establish the Munda raj under Birsa. Only 
Birsa was to be obeyed, not the Government. Secondly, no 
rent was to be paid and all land was to be held rent-free, a typical 
Sardar demand.’ 

The tone of Birsa’s preachings changed ; he would not 
countenance anybody except a Munda. The banias of Murhu 
became one of the targets of his attacks. In one of his meetings 
he raised his voice against the exploiters of bis race, flared up, 
shouted at them (in absentia) and threw about his hands and 
feet. The people became afraid. He then explained that his 
anger was directed against the dikus, and the people were not 
to call him babu after them.® 

The reports on Bitsa’s activities as a preacher sent to the 
government presented a vague and even distorted picture. The 
Sub-Inspector of Police, Tamar, reported that a Mundari of 
Mauza Katwai, Tubil, had proclaimed that he had been sent by 
God, and by various juggling tricks had managed to attract a 
number of followers. He had forbidden people transplanting 
dhan saying that God would bring on the crops without their 
taking all that trouble, and taken up his quarters on the top of 
a hill, where a large number of people went to see him every day 
and brought him offerings of goats, cloth etc.? The report from 
Singhbhum said that one Bonga alias Dharma, a sannyasi of the 
Mundari caste of Chalkad, had been exhorting the neighbouring 
Kols to become strict Hindus and abstain from forbidden articles 
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of food He further told them that a big Hindu Raja of Porahat 
(or Bitsa himself) was coming with power over the jungles which 
hid hitherto been in the hands of the English, and that all Kols 
who were strictly religious would be allowed to live in those 
ungles 7° The promised king of the Mundas was afso to sisit 
Tebo village in the Chakradharpur police station area and had 
Sent notices to several villages in Singhbhum from which Kols 
were going to listen to him Soon it was clear that it was really 
not Banga (Bonga?) or a sannyas: but a Christian named Birsa 
Mundan, — he was no longer a Christian — who had earlier 
Jed an agitation agamst the forest dues etc, and that the story 
of his preaching Hindu tenets was probably false 2} The govern- 
ment had also bten informed by the missionaries of Buzsa’s 
activites 

The action contemplated by the authorities however, was 
prompted more by agricultural than political considerations 1 
The Deputy Commissioner tock a serious note of the people 
neglecting therr cultivation and going to see the man and remain- 
ing near him He, therefore, gave orders that Birsa was to be 
brought in, but Birsa did not appear It was necessary to put a 
stop to this nuisance as its continuance would mean a general 
scarcity mm that part of the district !* The Sub Inspector of 
Police, Tamar, who was mformed by the choudrdars on the 
parade day of 6 August that Birsa had declared that Sarker was 
utgage (ended), deputed the head constable to Chafhad The 
fatter left on 6 August for the purpose of watching the proceeding 
of the crowds and arrived there at 9pm on & August 1895 It 
was dark and raming and he could do nothing on that mght 
He stayed in one of the huts which Birsa’s followers had built , 
there Were fifty or sixty of them out of which thirty had been 
completed and could accommodate a thousand persons The 
incident that followed was graphically described by him 


On the following mommg 9 August, the orders from the 
Headquarters reached I then arrested Birsa Bursa’s father 
Sugnao and Makdars of Chalkad, and Sunder Munda of 
another village rescued Birsa from me by force Some fifty oF 
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sixty other men joined and drove off my two constables and 
the constables then returned to our hut not being able to 
contend against so many men. We spent the whole day in 
consulting how we could arrest Birsa on the eleventh. I sent 
Suka Chaukidar who had come with me to Kochane to fetch 
Paulus Pracharak, from whom I expected to gethelp. On the 
thirteenth, Paulus returned to Chalkad with some twenty men. 
I then explained that I only wanted their moral support, but 
they explained that their moral support would not effect 
the atrest, that the followers of Birsa were fifty to one : and 
that an arrest would be impossible. Paulus then said that 
he would go away and collect a large number of men sufficient 
io be of real use to me. I gave Paulus the assistance of Isuf 
Khan constable. On 14 August, Paulus and Isuf constable 
returned about 8 or 9 a.m., bringing with them about two 
hundred men, Mahtos, Pahans and Mundas. On the same 
day and hour two more constables came from Tamar (Sujadit 
and Jdan). I then proposed with assistance of the two newly 
arrived constables and the two hundred men to arrest Birsa, 
but the two hundred men or their spokesman said that they 
would take no part in the arrest of the Bhagwan, unless there 
was a marpit or some such real reason for their interference. 
Then the Kols among the two hundred men went over in a 
body to the side of Birsa, leaving only some twenty or thirty 
Rajputs and Paulus to help me. We then made our attempt 
to arrest Birsa, but the crowd was too much for us, and in 
spite of our determined efforts we failed to get him out of the 
house and had to retire to our hut. This was about 8 or 9 a.m. 
on 14 Aupost. I then submitted a report to the Sub-Inspector 
of Tamar and was awaiting his orders, when onthe sixteenth 
Birsa, his diwans, and men came and surrounded our hut, 
Birsa giving orders to drive us away. Birsa had got upon the 
roof of his house above and was addressing his followers 
saying : Do not fear, my kingdom has begun, the Sarkar's 
reign is over, their guns will turn to wood, why should you 
fear? These people are threatening my Raj, drive them away 
etc. etc. Birsa was also speaking some peculiar incantations 
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which none of us could understand He was explaining that 
only he understood what he was saying—evhorted hts 
followers who came to our hut with spears, axes, farhis ete, 
and surrounded us The ringleader (Mata Bir Singh ID then 
threatened me with a spear held close to my neck saying 
that 2f I did not go away, he would kil! me We then gave up 
the arrest as hopeless and began collecting our things pre. 
paratory to leaving the place Birsa, who was still on the 
roof of his house, then began to address the crowd saying 
Why do you delay?—- dnye them out My Ray 13 in the 
ascendant We then moved off by the Birbank: road towaids 
Tamar , followed by some eight hundred to nine hundred 
men, who were having winnowing fans beating toms and 
Waving bows, as imsults to us They were also carrying the 
three bed steads (Adatia) on which we had lain These they 
flung into the river which was about one mile from Chathad 
The name of the river Í do not Lnow They crossed the river 
followiie us along The hills were steep and slippery and se 
could not go fast and so we were pushed and hustled along 
with thrusts and cries Two constables were in front, Sitaram 
Singh and Idhan Then I came Sujarut and Isuf Khan were 
behind me and following them were two chon kidars and they 
pricked them with spears, etc That night weslept in Machi 
Munda’s village, the name of which I do not know, but itis 
north east of Birbanki and about 7 kosfrom Chalhad, from 
that village we went straight to Tamar Birsa Bhagwan did 
not follow with the crowd, but afl the Other accused did 
When preparing to leave Chalkad on 16 August the constab'es 
asked me to give them time to fecd before starting but the 
crowd would not allow this and forced us to depart at once 
In the struggle when they were bringing us away from our 
shed one of the constables’ (Isuf Khan's) coat was torn by 
some one whom I did not recognize as I did not see the 
occurrence Isuf Khans belt was also broken 

In throwimeg the Khatras in the river the crowd exclaimed 
The Sarkar's Raj ıs at an end and their servants are dead, 
hence we throw their beds into the river They were beating 
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the toms and the fans not only as insulting signs but also as 
a very imauspicious thing.... Birsa was preaching to the 
pople not to attend to the dbhooth or make sacrifice but to 
oby him. He rubbed himself with buldi to make his feet 
golden. Birsa got above the roof by means of the palisades 
(khila} he had built round his house." 


The Munda account. on the other hand, mentioned Birsa 
telling the police officer : ‘I am preaching a new religion ; how 
ean the government stop it?’ The police officer warned him 
against collecting a big crowd. Birsa wondered what he could 
do when the people by themselves came in large numbers.!5 The 
people were angry and irritated at the police officer’s insolence. 
Birsa was all courtesy to him : A goat was killed to celebrate the 
occasion.2® Then he tried to lure Birsa into his palanquin. But 
Birsa was too shrewd to be caught with such chaff. Then the 
police officer was insulted and thrown out. Anticipating the 
possibility of his arrest, Birsa told his people that if he was arres- 
ted, his body would turn into a log of wood, and he would return 
in three days to Chatkad, while the log of wood would be left 
to represent him in the gaol.!7 

The incident, however, set the countryside agog. The old 
agratian issues Were being debated in the panchayats called to 
-discuss proposed measures against the Rajas and zamindars and 
others against Whom the tribals’ feelings had been aroused, The 
resentment of the people against the government, which supported 
the missionaries, Rajas and zamindats, and which incteased 
tent, were played upon. The white judges did not come out to 
hold enquiries into Munda complaints against their exploiters 
but for hunting : in fact, the enquiries were invariably conducted 
by the non-white officials and the decision given in favour of 
zamindats. The daroga came and made money. Obviously. 
such a state of affairs could not last much longer. Sonepore, a 
disaffected part of the district in respect of agrarian matters, and 
a hotbed of the Sardar movement was also beginning to gather 
Around the man. Birsa reportedly declared that the coming deluge 
would sweep away the government. Then the people were 
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deserting their cultivation, and selling ther cattle According to 
the official reports, those who had come to the help of the head 
constable, were victims of the wrath of the ‘new king’ who became 
more imperious, summoning to his presence persons who had 
not hitherto come to lim, whether Mundas or Hindus He sent 
for some Rajputs of Kochang who had come up on summons 
from the head constable , they refused to obey his summons 

He, therefore, deputed men to seize and bring them in His men 
followed them to a bazaar where they were reported to have gone, 
but the culprits escaped to Ranchi and lodged a complaint with 
the authoritres There were further developments Was there 
any plot to kill the missionaries on the mght of 24 or 27 August 
J895? Rev Hoffmann hinted at it 


It 1s impossible to say whether and how far Birsa himself 
and the Sardars were dupes of thus religious hallucmmation It 
certainly did serye the purpose of giving, all over the land, a 
harmless appearance to the numerous Sardar meetings in 
which the intended rising was settled without arousing any 
serious suspicions jm either government or mussions It 
facilitated the gathering of about 6,000 armed men around 
Birsa ın Ghalhad in August 1895, after it had been announced 
that he would call fire from heaven to destroy the aliens and 
the Mundas who had not resorted to Chalhad for refuge. 
Then a few young men, who were still wavering between 
Christranity and the new religion came and begged me to leave 
tmmediately for Ranchi, because the very next morning the- 
armed men with Birsa would start to massacre all the fore:g- 
nars, adding that I, as the nearest European to Chalkad, was 
already dengnaied as the first victim Since T refused to 
move, they gave me up for lost and went away ?° 


A day was reportedly fixed for the massacre of ali unbelrevers 
The followers of Birsa were to go to therr villages and fetch their 
balaws (the battle axe) and tangis (an ordmary axe) and were to 
return to be in readiness to commence the slaughter at the appom- 
ted time Orders also went round the country to cafl the people 
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to meet at Chaikad, at Birsa’s house, on Tuesday, 27 August 
bringing with them their arms,*° Birsa’s fury was also allegedly 
directed against the influential tribal (Bhumij) zamindar of 
Bandgaon and the hcadman of the village Kochang, who had 
defied him. Another target was Nehemia of the Anglican mission 
at Murhu, who had already received Birsa’s curse. The massacre 
was then to become general and the padres were to receive special 
attention.*! Such reports to the government suggested that the 
Kols had conspired in the same way to mutiny as during the Kol 
. insurrection, because justice had not been done to them, though 
they had petitioned the government at considerable cost. They 
hoped that if they rose against the Government, justice would 
be donc to them and their lost Raj restored as before, much like 
the Sardars’ thinking since 1890-2.°° Jagmohan Singh, the 
zamindar of Bandgaon, exaggerated the intention of the Sardars 
and Birsa’s followers : they were to kill not only the saheb logs 
but also the Sadans who did not honour and had no faith in 
Bhagwan Birsa. Frightened beyond measure, he reported that 
thousands of people had assembled at Chalkad to break the 
Village Kochang down (kat mar marke rahenge), his own village, 
and the Khuntiand Ranchi courts.** 

The reports of the so-called conspiracy, as it turned out later, 
were based on mostly hearsay and doubtless exaggerated and 
perhaps to a large extent inspired by the Bandgaon zamindar’s 
fear for his own safety. But the Sardars had started their prepara- 
tions, the collecting of arms with or without Bitsa’s approval, 
and though there was no possibility of an uprising on 24 August 
1895, there could be one in the not too distant future, 


THe ARREST Or BIRSA 


It was not till 22 August 1895 that the government decided 

upon the arrest of Birsa. The Commissioner wanted him to be 

brought in either as a suspected lunatic or as a person whose 

activities were likely fo create a breach of the peace.** At a 

meeting of district officials the plan for the atrest of Birsa was 

discussed. The District Superintendent of Police, G. R. K. Meares, 
5 
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was to execute the watrant of arrest under Sections 353 and 505 
of CrPC , the first related to the assault or use of criminal 
force to deter a public servant from the discharge of his duties 
and the second to making, publishing or circulating any statement, 
rumour or tepdrt conducive to public mischief These were to 
be brought against Birsa and nine of his followers mvolved in 
the Chalkad incident The Police Superintendent was particu- 
Jarly directed sot to resort to fire arms, unless such ea course 
appeared unavoidable, any possible colusion with large crowds in 
open daylight was to be avoided Utmost despatch in this matter 
was urged as the longer it went on, the worse st might become *4 

The following morning twenty up country constables of the 
ordinary reserve were despatched to Khunt: The Sub mspector 
of Police, Khunts, sent some men across the country to Chalkad 
to bring information at Bandgaon the next day as to how many 
people Birsa actually had with lum, the positron of his house 
with reference to the rest of the village, the number ofits entrances 
and its surroundings generally in order to enable the party to 
take lum quietly at night The District Police Supermtendent, 
who had earlret arrived from Ranch, left Khunti and moved on 
to Bandgaon At Murhu, Rev Lusty of the Anglican mission, 
who had reported about Bitsa, asked to be allowed to go with 
the party as he had never seen lum In the afternoon the persons 
sent to Chalkad brought the information at Bandgaon that about 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred people had collected around 
Birsa s house which stood with one other house at Chalkad, 
about sixty yards from the rest of the village Nearly all of Birsa’s 
most trusted eurus were absent from Chalkad on ther mission 
to collect the people and arms Jt was decided to strike at night 
because though Birsa had mforration that a saheb and a lot of 
police (paltan) had left Ranchi for Bandgaon, he hardly expected 
them to attempt the Jul! at mght. 

The party left Bandgaon at & 30 a m with Meares and Rev 
Lusty on an elephant, with Babu Jagmohan Singh and twenty 
armed police following them on foot After a long and uring 
ride of fourteen mules across rough terram, they arrived at Chatkad 
at3pm Ten constables who alone were to load with buck-shot, 
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had been selected beforehand. The party fixed bayonets below 
the village and proceeded to Birsa’s house, which was quietly 
surrounded. The Sub-inspector from Khunti and another man 
who had come to point him out entered Birsa’s room : he was 
found asleep, his body smeared with turmeric. He struggled 
violently when hand-cuffs were slipped on his wrists : ht managed 
to give the alarm shouting in Mundari to his people to come With 
their weapons before he could be gagged. Ten or twelve men 
who had been in another house in the courtyard came out, but 
they were driven back by the police, and the door was closed on 
them. Rev. Lusty spoke in Mundan to them and pacified them. 
Some axcs found in the courtyard were removed, and Birsa was 
taken out and marched away without any trouble. The party 
reached Bandgaon about 8.30 a.m.*° 

Just an hour after the return of the party, news was reccived 
that a large number of Bissa’s adherents Were collecting in the 
hills and that a rescue would be attempted. A party of hundred 
men was sighted and some twenty-five persons actually came to 
Bandgaon bungalow to sce what had been done with Birsa. 
Seven of them who were named in the warrant by the Sub- 
inspector at Khunti were arrested ; the others went back. To 
avoid any disturbance, the party left for Khunti at 11.30 a.m. 
and arrived there at 4 p.m. without any mishap, At some parts 
of the road, however, severa] men Were noticed lurking on the 
outskirts of the jungles. They had probably given up all hopes 
of a rescuc on secing the considerable number of armed police.?" 
Birsa was carried ina doli, There was a big crowd to see him all 
along the route, and he smiled and laughed. 

The authorities had good reason to congratulate themselves. 
The arrest of Birsa was a feat carried out pluckily and tactfully 
by Meares. His men had trudged a long distance, their march 
made difficult by rains. The Deputy Commissioner recommended 
the grant of suitable rewards for the exceptionally good work 
done. Meares was also commended for his performance in cffee- 
ting the capture of Birsa. 

The prisoner was brought to Ranchi a little after 4 p.m. ; he 
was immediately produced before the Deputy Commissioner. 
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A latge number of people followed him, and so great was the 
commotion that the crowd had to be forcibly expelled from the 
court room and the door barred He was ordered to be kept 
under the observation of Dr Rogers, the cni! surgeon, in order 
to ascertain whether he was of sound mind, as the events of the 
last two months seemed to point to the probability that his mind 
might be unhinged If Rogers was to teport him sound and 
sensible, he was to be tried $8 

At about 7 pm Bursa was taken to the jail It was raming 
heavilyon that day As he entered tt, a thick mud wall collapsed ** 
The rumours of the wall giving in spread through the countryside 
lhe wildfire and heartened Birsa’s followers It was taken to be 
a ggn of God s anger at Birsa’s incarceration The rumour also 
spread that Birsa was coming back to his own people 

Following Birsa’s arrest, the excitement spread rapidly and 
reprisals by the Mundas were anticipated On the day after lus 
atrest, a large crowd of about 7,000 people gathered at Chalkad, 
and watted until the fourth day expecting the return of there 
master, who had given out that he could not be held for more 
than three days The crowds were armed with balnas the situa- 
tion grew rather setious The Sardars lost no time in taking 
advantage ofthe genera! excitement to revive their revolutionary 
propaginda The time for government action was :noppoftune 
as the Aarma festival, when the Mundas remained under the 
infiuence of liquor, was im progress The authorities expected an 
outbreak A detachment of police was, however, deputed at. 
Chalkad to watch the proceedings of the meeting and report 
their intention and movement to Bandgaon Jagmohan Singh, 
alarmed at lus insecurity, reported that the crowds at Chalkad 
had conspiratorial intentions The Kols of every village who 
were serving as dhangars left their services saying that they would 
not serve for so short a fume as two or four days The people 
came from as far as Basta and Karra circles to Chaikad to ascer- 
tain whether the Bhaeuan had or had not returned and to offer 
wotship at hts empty house After warling for three days for the 
reappearance of Birsa, the people gave up hope and dispetsed 
The Commissioner cancelled his proposed visit to the area The 
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people were shocked and smitten with gricf. Rev, Hoffmann 
wrote: 


The next morning I saw the sullen crowds returning to their 
homes in all directions, so disconcerted that they hardly 
spoke a word to one another. Onc gang I met and questioned 
as to what had happened, did not deign to answer a word or 
even to Jook at me. The prophecy about the fiery rain was 
not the only imprudence the prophet had committed. A few 
days before his arrest, he had assured his followers that even 
if the English police were to take him prisoner he would 
render himself invisible and find his way back to them. This, 
like all his other prophecies coming to fail, caused discomfiture 
and bewilderment among numbers of adherents.5° 


An immediate result of the agitation was the strengthening 
of the force at the police stations of Khunti and Tamar by deploy- 
ing extra constables. Forty men of the district reserve were 
despatched to Bandgaon to watch the progress of events there, 
protect Jagmohan Singh and the people of Kochang. Meares 
left for Bandgaon and remained there for two days. A detachment 
was posted at Murhu to protect Rev. Lusty. The Deputy Commi- 
ssioner of Ranchi suggested the requisitioning of a company 
of the regiment if the rioters carricd out their programme and 
sought the co-operation of their counterpart in Singhbhum. The 
Commissioner, who had sized up the situation correctly, did 
not accept the proposal for the quartering of a special force of 
police for five months in Chaikad and other villages as this could 
be misunderstood and Icad to mischief, the villagers in question 
being poor and the villages sparsely inhabited. He, however, 
tecopnized that the intention of the rioters was revolutionary 
and agreed that precautionary measures should be taken to 
check the gatherings and excitement, and prevent tension from 
spreading. The Thakur of Sarjamdin and the Manki of Tarai, 
neighbouring zamindars, were directed not to allow the Kols of 
their elagas to join the gathering. Similar instructions were sent 
to the Thakur of Khatsawan and the Deputy Commissioner of 
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Smghbhum By 4 September all precautionary atrangements 
had been completed On 6 September 1895 the Lieutenant 
Governor was mformed that things were calming down at 
Bandgaon The Governor, im turn hoped that the measures 
taken by the authorities had resulted in the complete restoration 
of quet and order ® 

The provincial government were earlter of the view that the 
local officers had made too much of the ravings of a crazy stnpling 
who Was only twenty years of age, and even characterized the 
nocturnal venture of Meares as such a fuss 9? When excitement 
continued and matters became worse, they felt that it was more 
serious and that the government of India should be informed 
After the agitation had subsided the Lieutenant-Governor 
observed ‘the disturbance may have quieted down but Simla 
requires to be constantly reminded that it 1s stting on a powder- 
magazine *** This was prophetic 


Tite TRIAL AND CONVICTION 


Meares’s preliminary investigation mto the complaints made 
against Birsa and his followers by the head constable of Tamar 
during two days of his stay at Bandgaon formed the basis of 
their first trial He came to certain conclusions first, the Bursa 
movement was mixed up with the Sardar agitation and there 
was little doubt that the Munda Sardar agitators were connected 
with at ™ Secondly, the version of the sneident mvolving the head 
constable was supported by a large number of people from 
Kochang and elsewhere All Munda witnesses had gone over 
to Birsa , only one Buda Munda of Kochang had refused to do 
so, and he was threatened with death Deokt Panre and Sao 
Mundan, who had played an active role in the modent, were 
arrested The former pleaded that Bursa merely exhorted people 
agamst idol worship and to lead good lives , there was nothing 
more toit Meares was, however, convinced that Birsa was at 
therootofthetrouble Thirdly, the consensus of opmion endorsed 
by both the Protestant and Roman Catholic missonanes on the 
spot was that ıt would be exteremely dangerous to allow Birsa 
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to return. The investigating officer was convinced that had Birsa 
been at large on Monday 26 August, a disturbance would have 
taken place. The missionaries were of the opinion that though 
matters had quietened down, there were many Mundas who 
still believed in Birsa, and very little would bring them together 
again to start the movement afresh. The Deputy Commissioner 
agreed with them. Therefore, Birsa was to be prosecuted for 
committing the offences in respect of which the warrants of 
arrest had been issued. At onc time it was considered that Birsa 
and his followers be prosecuted on the basis of people’s complaint 
of terrorism practised by them, but this line of thinking was later 
given up. 

The Commissioner saw Birsa in jail. The latter told him that 
he had simply been addressing the people on religious matters. 
That was all the official could get from him ; he, however, found 
him connected with the agitation on forest dues and the excite- 
ment over the land question.: Birsa apparently having been 
found to be sane and of sound mind, the authorities, on Dr Roger’s 
report, decided to go ahead with his trial. 

The venue of the trial was shifted from Ranchi to Khuntt 
in the heart of the Munda country so as to give the people who 
had been deluded by Birsa’s pretensions an opportunity of wit- 
nessing it and of Icarning of the absurdity of his pretension,*® 
On 24 October a large number of people collected at Khunti in 
response to the general invitation to see Birsa, their Dharati Aba. 
Among others, about twenty or thirty of Birsa’s most ardent 
admirers came to offer him their religious homage. They did 
not carry any arms, and wore white clothes. Colonel Gordon 
explained to them that Birsa was an ordinary man like themselves 
and they might see him when he would be escorted back to the 
kajat room, if they waited at the tkana. They took exception to 
the Deputy Commissioner’s remarks and persisted in their 
demand. The Sub-inspector took down their names and 
addresses. Soon news was brought that about one hundred per- 
sons were coming up. The trial, which was in progress, was 
stopped as it was reported that the crowd was Violent and the 
people insisted on secing Birsa before 3 p.m. The Deputy Commi- 
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ssioner directed the Sub inspector to warn them to be peaceful 
But the crowd grew restless They demanded to know why their 
Bhaguan, guru and Sardar had been held for three months, and 
said, Youare the Sardar sitting why do not you carry out the 
bichar (tal)? They insisted on their Dharat: Aba bemg produced 
before them and would not leave unless he was released Some 
fgesticulated, a young man swageered and pulled at his moustache 
There was a great golmal (disturbance) , they jumped about 
wildly. One Masihdas sat tapping one ‘hand against the other 
saying Today show me my Dharat: Aba, so many days wherefore 
hast thou kept him? If thou do not show him to me I shal! not to 
Jeratethis Somesaid ‘If you do not judge now, cut my throat * 
Jagmohan Singh, the court and police officers and the inter 
preters misrepresented the intentions of the crowd Jagmohan 
singh deposed to one Jaimasih threatening to kill the Deputy 
Commissioner in the might 1f he did not release Birsa that 
moment Thecrowd demanded an immediate carnpletion of the 
moment They were told that the enquiry might take six months 
On their becoming more agitated, Jarmasih and Patra were hand 
cuffed and eight others ted with a rope The Deputy Commi- 
ssioner again explained to them that Birsa was not God, as he 
was neither merciful nor benevolent The crowd became more 
anery Seven persons were atrested and they volunteered to be 
sent to jail with Bursa 
The Deputy Commissioner sent for remtorcements from 
Ranchi Birsa was hurriedly sent back The Commussioner 
received the alarming message at midmght on the twenty fourth 
Twenty five men of the police were immediately despatched to 
Khunt: , the Commissioner followed them He made the people 
who had collected st down m groups, vilage by village, and 
examined eighty two witnesses from all parts of the Munda area 
with the help of Rey Hoffmann Only then did he learn the full 
import of the incident He was indignant at the manner in which 
the zamuindars had tricked Colonel Gordon and refused to strike 
the charge out of the thana diary The crowds were found to have 
had no serious intention of resisting authority, though they were 
carried away by the momentary excitement 
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Those arrested were subsequently tried by a Deputy Mazgist- 
trate, Babu Krishna Kali Mukherjee, who knew Mundari. He 
acquitted all of them on the ground that their expressions had 
not been properly understood at the time of the excitement and 
that they had no intention of creating a disturbance. The plaint 
was declared unfounded. The Deputy Commissioner was trans- 
ferred. The objective of the enquiry, which was to teach the 
agitators an object lesson, to explode the myth of Birsa’s divinity 
and to kill the faith that still lived in a good number, by holding 
the open-air trial, was not achieved. The incident ultimately 
served only to reveal Birsa’s popularity. 

It also hastened his trial. Twenty witnesses were examined, 
The accused put up no defence and examined no witnesses. The 
Deputy Commissioner in his judgment harped on the relation 
between the Serdar agitators and Birsa’s activities, referred to 
the disturbed state in which the minds of the Munda population 
had been for a very long time, fanned by interested agitators 
who had fattened upon the profit derived from the agitation and 
from their own people whom they for so many yeats had goaded 
With mythical propaganda and false promises. The agitators 
Were to be dealt with severely and this alone could have the effect 
of deterring the Mundas from following false prophets and wicked 
agitators. The propaganda of the agitators was of the volently 
disaffected kind and calculated to diffuse a widespread feeling 
of disloyalty in the country. There was little doubt that a cons- 
piracy was on foot which if it had materialized would have resulted 
in bloodshed. Those found guilty were to be meted out the 
extreme penalty that the law provided. Birsa was charged with 
inciting the crowd collected at Chalkad to disaffection against 
the British Government with the obstruction and assault of the 
government police in the execution of their duty, and with 
spreading propaganda which seemed to have been intended to 
cast odium upon Her Majesty's government. He had announced 
the disappearance of the treasury and the uselessness of the 
government's arms and ammunitions and exhorted the people 
to refrain from paying rent to or tendering any further obedience 
to the Government of India and its officers. The other fifteen 
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THE INTERLUDE 


(DECEMDER 1895 — NOVEMBER 1899) 


THE FOUR years followmg the first phase of the movement were 
marked by two famines, the passage of an ineffective piece of 
agrarian legislation, the continumg Sardar agitation and the 
failure of the government to curb Birsa’s activities after his release 
from ja As a result, though the movement was dnven under- 
ground, if gamed ip depth and emerged at the end of the penod 
more powerful and potentially dangerous than before 


THe FAMINES 


The two famines of 1896-7 and 1899-1900 cast their shadows 
on the Munda movement the first councided with the prepara- 
tions for the uprising and the second with its collapse Though 
there was no evidence of their direct bearmg on the movement, 
1t could safely be presumed that the suffermgs of the people 
created an explosive situation? The region affected by them 
included the mam centres of the movement parts of Khunt, 
Sisal and Basri police stations in 1896, and almost the same area 
(excluding Khunt) in 1899-1900 

In 1896-7, the famme spread like a plague € The damage 
to the crops caused by people who trusted Birsa’s prophecies 
could only be a minor factor behind the famine , 1t resulted pri- 
marly from the very weak monsoon of August-September which 
was similar to that of 1873 and equally badly distributed The 
bhadat crop was itreparably damaged , the rab: with some excep- 
tions suffered for want of moisture in the soil The prices of 
foodgrams reached a level unequalled in any other part of India 
The government machinery went mto action in July — August * 
eratuitous relicf, loans for village work, grants of bounties, 
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assistance to traders followed. Forty cases of death by starvation 
in Chotanagpur and elsewhere were officially reported. The pinch 
of rising prices was severcly felt by field labourers and professional 
beggars ; the little children of the labouring classes were the 
worst sufferers of all. Five to ten per cent of the population 
spread over the wide area of 700 miles comprising the police 
stations mentioned above were affected. The missions organized 
public kitchens. At Karra, for instance. the local Roman Catholic 
mission fed one hundred and fifty people of all age groups, who, 
when they saw the rice dishes being prepared for them, wept in 
impatience. Their eyes followed every action of the women 
busy dividing the rice.” Rev. Kicfel of the German mission at 
Govindpur was appointed circle officer and given a free hand in 
the opening of both kitchens and relief workin his neighbourhood. 
The kitchens did an excellent job : the average number of persons 
relieved was almost eighteen per cent of the population of the 
entire district. The kitchens at Ranchi were financed out of the 
charitable funds. Scarcity also accounted for an increase in the 
number of offences against property towards the close of 1896 ; 
a large number of cases of dacoitics and looting of grains occurred. 
The conduct of the zamindars during this period was anything 
but praiseworthy. They deliberately Ict go a golden opportunity 
of regaining the goodwill and confidence of their refractory ryots 
instead they rejoiced in the opportunity of ruining them com- 
pletely, refused to advance loans of grains even on the most 
exorbitant terms and denied the existence of their stocks of grain, 
A zamindar even went to the extent of prosecuting two men for 
having taken young bamboo shoots from his jungle.‘ 

The famine in 1900 resulted from an almost complcte failure 
of the rains which averaged, except in some outlying parts, 9.08 
inches against the normal 24.95 inches'and in arcas of Lohardaga 
and Chainpur it was even below that level. The winter crop was 
a failure : the rabi was inconsequential ; the mango and malma 
trees produced in March the worst crop known for years. The 
period of real scarcity that extended from March to August was 
not of much consequence, because during this period the move- 
ment petcred out, The acute sufferings of the people during the 
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famines probably evoked memories of Bursa’s prophetic out 
burst, his warnings, and the Birsattes’ compositions referring to 
the impending disaster The conditions also Jed them to jom 
the movement whuch provuled a ray of hope in a situation they 
could bear no longer 5 


THE AGRARIAN MESURES 


The first abortive phase of the movement did not Jead to any 
change in the attitude of the govemmment into one of fundness 
towards the Mundas, though in day to-day administrative matters 
Colonel Gordon’s successor, H C Streatfeld, did much to 
dispel ther longstanding diffidence * The immediate improve 

ments it the agrarian law m favour of the apncultural classes 
were not perceptible in 1895-6, a draft bill to regulate the 
enhancement of rent was considered by the state government 

Subsequently, a bill amended in accordance with the suggestions 
of the Government of India was drawn up, then again modified 
and passed into Act VI of 1897 The Act empowered the govern- 
ment to commutate compulsonly predial conditions and services 
on its own motion or when it was considered expedient to do so 

In practice, it remamed a dead letter The government did not 
exercise 118 special powers, and no commutaton was ever ordered 

Further, the ryots bemg on good terms with their landlords, 
did not object to working off a portion of their rent habilities 
m the shape of labour The Christian ryot would Just not pay 

The landlords claimed that their demand was lomted only by 
the: requirements and nothmg more Then the costs of htiga- 
trons mm these matters were phenomenal The operation of the 
Act was thus a fature , 1t did not offer any reai solution to the 
agrarian problems? The Act failed to evoke any enthusiasm 
among the Mundas , the Sardars were out to wreck it ® They 
engaged their unfailing friend and counsel, Jacob Thesuggestions 
offered by him during the preparation of the Bill were ignored 
by the officials When passed it gave anything but satisfaction 
to his clients Jacob advised theni toignore jt A Jarge numberof 
cases were filed with the avowed object of proyimg that it was 
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perfectly useless and unworkable. On the assurance of the autho- 
rities that the law would be altered, Jacob on behalf of his tenant 
agreed to hold over the cases under the Commutation Act.’ 
The extension of the Bengal Tenancy Act to Chotanagpur 
was examined by the Board of Revenuc. The Commissioner 
proposed to bring a bill to amend the several enactments relating 
to the law of landlord and tenant in the division, the draft of 
which was considered in 1899. The Licutenant-Governor, Sir John 
Woodburn, who visited Ranchi in August 1899, felt that in view 
of the Birsa movement of 1895 and the continuing agrarian 
unrest, such a highly contentious measure would be inadvisable 
and inopportune, and the discussions might lead to further excite- 
ment amongst an already excited and credulous people. 


Tre SARDARS’ ACTIVITIES 


s 


The legislative deliberations and measures discussed above did 
not touch the core of the problem of agrarian security that the 
Mundas desperately needed. The Sardars were not sitting idle. 
After Birsa's arrest, though the number of rank and file Birsaites 
had melted away much faster than it had grown, the Icading 
Sardars not only did not abandon Birsaism but tried their best 
to keep the movement alive. They engineered the demonstration 
at Khunti on 24 October 1895, where a certain number of them 
demonstrated against the trial of Birsa. The leading Sardars 
were not arrested with Birsa, and only the less dangerous persons 
were Sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. They went 
about the country unmolested, sneered at the sentence against 
Birsa and exhorted the crowds to recommence the whole pame 
as soon as he would be back? The temporary occupation of 
certain areas following Birsa’s subsequent visit to Chutia temple 
after his release served to check considerably the advance of 
the movement, but not appreciably cnough. Two leading Sardars, 
Gidiun and Prabhudaval, were arrested and then Ict off. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum persisted in his mistaken 
impression of the limited role of Birsa who was only a religious 
fanatic and if ict alone would build up a following among the 
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nominal Christians. According to him, with Gidiun, an agitator, 
now too wise to go in for any violence, no danger was to be 
foreseen. The Sardar agitation against the zamindars and in 
favour of the Munda raj, however, did not abate. The incidents.» 
of the looting of paddy during the famme and afterwards con. 
tinued. The government issued a proclamation on 29 August 1897 
threatening that if there were a riot resulting from the activities 
of the Sardars or from the looting of paddy, the police would 
be billetted in the village and the expenses would have to be 
borne by all the villagers. ! 


Birsa’s RELCASE AND PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE UPRISING 


On his conviction Birsa was transferred to the Hazaribagh jail 
where he served his full term of the two year sentence" A few 
days before its expiry he was re-transferred to Ranchi in order 
to allow his movements after release to be watched by the Ranchi 
police. In jail he was quiet and orderly. The government was 
jropressed with the absence of signs of activity among his former 
followers and hoped that trouble from that quarter was over, 
He was released from the jail on 30 November 1897, taken to 
Chalkad by the police and warned not to indulge in his old 
" activities?’ On 7 December the Deputy Commissioner visited 
him at Chalkad or Kochang, and Birsa undertook to give no 
more trouble. 
Beneath the placid surface currents ran deep. Birsa was still 
too live a force with his people. During the period he was in 
jait his disciples had spread the most absurd stories about him? 
The government had indeed put their master in jail, but had 
not’ been able to hold him there; he had gone to heaven. His 
richt hand had changed into gold, and then he had disappeared, 
In fact, he was never in jail; only a clay figure was there. They 
_added another story based on an incident which had been the 
beginning of his fame. One day when he was ploughing, lightning 
fell on his plough, without harming him: Thus he was protected. 
by the gods, who had chosen him to, be an interpreter of their 
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will, When he was released, the news flew from village to village. 
‘An enthusiastic reception was given to him, In his honour the 
Mundas danced and feasted for days on end.?® 

Within a few days of his arrival, his followers met him at 
Chalkad and pleaded for setting up an organization which was 
necessary to recover their lost rights and to drive out their enemies. 
A meeting was arranged at Bortodih, the home of his Sardar 
disciple Donka Munda and Sali, the woman who later served 
him. The meeting set the pace for the preparations for the move- 
ment. The politico-religious preparations consisted in establish- 
ing the organization, visits to the ancestral places, organizing 
mectings and launching an intensive propaganda campaign 
to boost the morale of the people. The disciples were divided 
into two groups : a group concerned with the religion and another 
to organize the revolt. Soma Munda of Jalmai was the head 
of the religious organization, Donka Munda of the political. 
The latter was dominated by the Sardars.*° 

A distinct feature of Birsa’s religious movement during the 
period of preparation was the change in its nature, with a growing 
spirit of revivalism as against the reformative character of the 
prophethood days at Chalkad. The pracharaks were entrusted 
with the welfare of the people and the proper discharge of the 
responsibilities handed down by the aucestors. They were to 
scatter the seeds of his religion and ideas. There was also a 
political slant to their propaganda, the burden of which was 
their constant reminder to the people of the Satpuga, the golden 
age of their ancestors, of the need to resuscitate their old manners 
and customs, faith and religion, and regain their rights and pro- 
perty. The Raja and zamindars had exploited them and reduced 
them to a position of carriers (forced and unpaid labourers) and 
dependants, deprived them of their clothes, their dhoti and 
garments, turban and footwear; they could not use even an 
umbrella, They were not allowed to sit on chairs and high seats, 
to enter a temple or to eat from golden or silver or brass plates ; 
they had lost their honour and were biting dust ; they were not 
even listened to.°° 


The nature of the religious organization facilitated political 
6 
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Preparations The Birsaites houses, wluch were declared 
sacrosanct where one could enter on pain of excommunication, 
provided a safe custody for any amount of arms , their isolated 
precincts afforded the Birsaites the opportunity to gather and 
deliberate without fear of being overheard by unimtiated intro 
ders There were three categories of workers , the pracharahs 
or gurus, the most tned adepts in whose houses the Birsaites 
gathered on Thursdays and Sundays every weeh, who held 
nocturnal meetings, and were visited by Birsa or by one of hus 
confidants , the puranaks or ancients, who never swerved from 
their original purpose of open revolt, and who were picked out 
carefully all over the country , and lastly, the zanaks or new 
recruits who were not admitted to any important panchayats, 
though practical resolutions were communicated to them The 
number of the last category of members of the organization m- 
creased very rapidly during the five months before the outbreak.** 


VISITS TO THE ANCCSTRAL PLACES 


At Bortodth a programme was drawn up for visits to the temples 
of Chuta and Jagamathpur and the fort of Naw Rattan built 
and completed by Raja Duyan Salin 1711 or thereabouts These 
visits constituted an important chain of events, a continuation 
of the spimt of Sardar revivalism The ongm of these places 
was clothed :n a concocted story at the time of the Big Deluge 
and towards the end of the S¢tyxea, the people were supposed 
to have raised a big platform for the worship of God and to 
communicate with Him They worked at :t day and night, and 
gave up their daly chores, cultivation and socially necessary 
functions, but the work could not progress Then they started 
building the temple of Jagarnathpur The same thing happened 

Finally, they took up the construction of the temple of Chuta 

They were advised not to go ahead with it, but they would nat 
listen God was angry, had their fingers chopped off and des- 
troyed their eye-sight Thus, the three temples in fact were bult 
by the kompat Mundas, and these were subsequently forcibly 
occupied by the foreigners The purpose of the visit to these 
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temples was to collect the old ancestral possessions, the fulsi 
leaves from Chutia, the sacred soil and water from the site of the 
old kingdom at Naw Rattan, the sandal paste from Jagarnathpur 
temple, and to pay homage to the ancestors of the race at these 
places. 

The visit to the temple at Chutia built in 1655 during the 
reign of Raja Raghunath took place on 28 January 1893. The 
site was associated with the ancestors of the clan of Chutia Purti 
to which Birsa belonged. One of the purposes for the visit was to 
collect the so-called records of rights of the Mundas inscribed on 
the copper plate and allegedly kept in the temple (the inscription 
on the northern wall of the temple was probably mistaken for 
the so-called record of rights of the Mundas). There was elaborate 
preparation for the visit : the people were divided into three 
groups ; the first big group consisting of a hundred persons was 
followed by the second and third groups which included among 
others the elder brother of Birsa, Konta Munda, and Rokan 
Munda of Banapiri. Birsa instructed them that if anybody asked 
them about their whereabouts they should teH him that they were 
coming from Jombu van (i.e. the forest near Chalkad as he called 
it). The first party spent the evening under a jackfruit tree at 
Hatia, where they cooked their food. Birsa, reclining at a distance, 
shared one of his parables with his disciples. He pointed out 
the hearth on which the cooking pots had been placed : the 
improvised hearth rested on three pieces of stone and of clods 
of carth kept one upon another. He asked : do you notice the 
stone above the clod? The disciples replied that the stones were 
below the clods. After some time he repeated his question and 
the disciples repeated their answer. Again he sent for them and 
repeated the question. The disciples saw this time that the clod 
had rolled under the stone. He asked them to draw a Iesson 
from it : the dikus had trampled upon them in a similar fashion. 
Now they are making hay. But they should have faith in God 
and Work with patience and courage. One day like the stone 
they will be above the clod.** The people rejoiced at it. From 
Hatia they proceeded to Chutia. Under a tree they celebrated 
their visit with songs on the past of the race and with dances, 
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The party then entered the temple Some of them cast down the 
images, defiled them and thus desecrated the temple They also 
held a dance, the Birsaites performed their ceremonies Then 
they combed the temple im search of the copper plate contamins. 
the record of rights of the Mundas Birsa also entered the temple 
and brought out the copper plate In the meantime ther move. 
ment had attracted the notice of the guards and local residents. 
They raised an alarm and the people collected The Birsattes 
fled Bursa himself scaled the wall and was chased westward as 
far as Sirumtol: where he dropped Ins blanket which was picked 
up by a guard On his way back to Bortodih he came across the 
two other groups of his followers who were coming to Chuta 
under Konta Munda and advised them to return The ineident 
at Chutia drew the attention of the government, and it was re- 
corded as the first prece of action on the part of Birsa after his 
release from jut] Those arrested in this connection pleaded not 
guity on the ground that they were not free agents, but were 
acting under Bitsa’s orders, their object being to let the country 
know that the Chutia temple was the ancestral temple of the 
Kols A warrant was issued for the arrest of Birsa and a renard 
offered for the capture But Birsa could not be traced 23 

The visit to Jagarnathpur temple, which was bult in 1691 by 
Thakur Aim Sahi, was comparatively a modest affair The sandal 
paste in the temple was another [ink with the past Bursa directed 
his disciples to take the flour of Aalamdan: paddy ina new basket 
When they arrived at Jagarnathpur, Birsa stood at the door 
and shouted ‘Who ts msde my house? There was a sound 
inside, probably an echo On hearing 1¢ one Sako Munda was 
frightened and ran away Bursa performed the ceremomes with 
the remaming disciples, and put a sandal paste mark on their 
foreheads "$ On his way back fe halted with his followers in 
the nearby orchard and returned to Bortodih Nagpheni, another 
ancestral place, a village in Sisar thana situated above the rocky 
fall of the river Koel, was associated with a Nagbans: Raja Birsa 
visited this place with a few followets From there he proceeded 
to Paikot and stayed there for the night before returmng to 


Chatkad ** 
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The visit to Naw Rattan took place in November 1899,*¢ 
Birsa explained at a meeting of his followers at Manihatu that 
he would bring water from there and sprinkle it on them ; they 
would then become imbued with supernatural strength ; he 
also taught them a kind of invocation : 

Sirmare firun Raja jai 

Dharatire pudwi Raja jai 
(Victory to the pharaoh (2) in heaven and to the titled king 
(Birsa) on carth.)*? 

He recounted the sufferings of his fellow men and exhorted 
them to drive out their enemies. A large number of boys and 
girls, old men and women, accompanied Birsa to Naw Rattan. 
The girls carried new carthen pots to fetch the holy water, the 
bir da?! andalso to look around the ancestral home. The party 
halted at the sarna near Jaria. Next day they left for Naw Rattan. 
As they entered the place, there was a sound as of khaun, khaun 
and foaming water came out. He asked his disciples to fill their 
earthen pots with it ; he himself picked wp the soil. The party 
spent the night at Naw Rattan; there were instructions that if 
somebody heard their ancestors talk, he should report it to all 
in the morning. At night those sleeping on the middle floor 
heard a voice ask : ‘Are you ready’; there was a reply: ‘Yes, 
we are ready.’ The ancestors of the race had blessed Birsa’s 
mission. On their way back they halted at Jaria, from where 
they proceeded to Bortodih arriving there on Wednesday. The 
following Thursday was the birthday of Birsa ; he put the soil 
paste prepared from the sacred water of Naw Rattan on the fore- 
heads of his disciples.*4 

The visits to these places completed the cycle. The links with 
the past were established and the imagination of the people 
stirred. Three sacred relics of the ancestral religion had been 
secured : the sacred thread from Naw Rattan, the fulsi leaves 
from Chutia and the delicacy (prasad) and sandal paste from 
Jagamathpur. The Mundas were also in possession of the water 
which would convert them into heroic and invincible fighters. 
The psychological preparation for the revolt was complete. 
Birsa closed the chapter with the plea that a Munda must not 
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lose what had been secured by him, they would not pet them 
again, he would ask for them when he returned 

The yisit to Thakurdura VJagannathpun, Orissa) was under- 
taken by Birsa alone, to perform a penance 


The earth was filled with sin and it could bear it no Jonger 
Bitsa prayed to the Father in heaven and went to Jgparnath 

puri(?) He suffered and undertook a penance and meditated 
for fifteen days He did not take any grain of food Sweat 
like blood fell from his body He looked into the well at the 
temple The water level was very low He exclaimed that 
Satyuga had arrived and that he would bear the sufferings 
of his fejlow men He would attack the religious hierarchy, the 
priesthood, sacrifices, and tiolence 34 


He stayed and worshipped at the Pitiburu near Patpur and 
pitched his flag there: he also probably visited Brindavan 


TRE SECRET MEETINGS AND RITUALS 


The meetings which set in motion the armed preparations 
for revolt witnessed the triumph of the neo Sarders’ strategy of 
revolt over the peaceful means of struggle initially advocated by 
Birsa. Since the Bortodith meetme the centre of gravity shifted 
from Chatkad to Domban This marked the end of a phase m 
Birsa's life and the begining of another Chalkad was associated 
with the prophet, Dombar with the freedom fighter The chorce 
of Dombat: Was both strategic and probably sentimental It lay 
in the heart of the Aasdda country, the seat of the pure Mundas 
and Mundatt Chatkad was on its fringe and dangerously 
close to Bandgaon situated along the route to Ranchi or Charbasa 

Domban was sutrounded on all sides by hills and tt opened into 
the valley of Domba or Saiko Within a close radius lay the 
hills of Sait Rakab, Kera ora, Bicha buru, Tirihuti buru and in 
the distance the hill ranges of Tamar and southern Khunti * 
Tt had an ideal meeting ground and a source of water supply 
close by. The place and its sutroundings had been associated. 
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with Birsa’s childhood and, above all, with the Kol insurrection. 
The valleys of Icha Hurang, Lango Lor, Domba Ghat and the 
upland of Jikilata in popular imagination had once resounded 
with the triumphs (though illusory) of the powerful combination 
of the Mundas and Laraka Hos against the British, commemorat- 
ed with pride in Munda folk songs. These factors made Dombari 
the nerve-centre of the revolt ; Donka Munda and his group of 
Sardar followers ma its strategy. 

A representative gathering of Mundas from alf parts of their 
land attended the meeting at Dombari in February 1898 in the 
house of Jagari Munda at the foot of the hill, Hymns in Birsa’s 
Praise Were sung and his position was Jikened to that of God on 
earth.** He asked his disciples to find out whether the people 
wanted to apply the religious methods or the violent ones to win 
back their kingdom. He himself favoured the first ; both would 
take five years. He sought to reason with them : ‘I cannot tell 
anything. Do as you wish. First assess your strength and then 
fight.’ He further argued : ‘All of you uproot the grass, dig up 
brinjal and tomato, fence mango and jackfruit trees, to earn 
your livelihood and for the sake of your life, body and land which 
you so much fove, and which you must do. But you should not 
bring out the arrows and axes at present. The appropriate 
opportunity will teach you (what you have to do).’ The people 
pointed out that the legal and peaceful methods bristled with 
difficultics ; they would not lead to their cherished goal. He, 
thereupon, pleaded that if they resorted to force they would have 
to Icave their familics and children, give up food, and live in 
whitc-washed houses (jails). He tried to presuade them a number: 
of times, but they would not listen.** The final decision in the 
matter was probably postponed to another mecting at Simbua. 
Then Birsa sang a song which paradoxically was to touch off 
the revolutionary fervour : 

The Big River is in flood, the dust-storm ts brewing, 
O Maia, run, run away, 

The forest is filled with fire and smoke, 

O Maint.. 

Your mother is burning. 
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O Mama.. 
Your father 1s floating away, 
O Mains... 

The next meeting (March 1898) was held on Simbua hill 
overlooking the Sarwada mission ** About two or three hundred 
of the faithful armed with bows and arrows assembled. It was 
the Holi festival, and they lit up a huge bonfire. There was, 
first, an invitation to the dance : 

O let us dance here under the thich shelter of 
the peepul tree 
Let us dance the Karam number under shadow 
of the banyan tree, 
O friend, tell, let us dance here, 
Let us dance the Karam here 
© we shall dance here under the peepul tree 
O we shall dance Karam here under the banyan tree. 

Then a fuil-throated adulation of the two heroes of Munda 
history, Dukhan Sae of Dundigara and Roton Sae of Ramagara 
followed : 

O Dukhan Sae of Dundigara will not be afraid 
© Roton Sae of Ramagara will not be scared. 
If you take it to him, he wiil not be afraid. 
If you take it to him, he will not be frightened. 
Even if they take it to fim, 

he will certainly not be afraid, 

One follower referred to the golden age of the Mundas when 
they were not afraid of a fight, and neither were their children. 
Now it was not so: the Mundas should banish their fear. To 
hearten the people collected there, a song on the Kol insurtec- 
tion was sung? 

O where ate they fighting, shouldering weapons 
. like the small ant? 
O where are they shooting arrows, carrying 
í their weapons Jike the big ant? 
O they fight at Bundu 
O they shoot arrows at Tamar, 
Then the symbolic burning of the plantain effigy of the 
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British Empire and its head commenced.®® Birsa declared that 
they should put an end to the kingdom of Ravana (the British) and 
burn the effigy of Mandodari (the British Queen).3* A plantain 
tree soaked in water and covered with leaf-plates was set on 
fire. He, thereafter, called upon any one of his disciples to chop 
it off. At first Jaimasih of Banabira came forward and dealt a 
blow at it, but he could not cut it. Later Jagai Munda cut it down 
at a single blow. Birsa pronounced : ‘So the Raja and /akims 
would be cut.” The dance to the accompaniment of drums con- 
tinued till late into the night. It ended ina meeting. Birsa reverted 
to his old theme and told his followers that they should reign in 
accordance with the dictates of his religion, He chose Bharami 
Munda as his spokesman, and the latter explained to the people 
from Bundu that if they adopted the new religion and lived 
accordingly, it would hasten the dawn of their kingdom , if 
they ruled with force they would have to eat the rice pounded by 
stone (in jail), leave their homes and children, and suffer. The 
people replied that religion would not bring on their kingdom 
early enough because those who possessed it were strong and 
they would not part with it. Bharami Mundas gave up and re- 
ported the matter to Birsa. Then Jhura Munda of Balo and 
Sukhnath Munda of Marcha were sent to them, but they did 
not explain the position of the master correctly and were led by 
the brethren from the Hasada (the area cast of Khunti and a 
stronghold of the Sardars). Birsa was apparently overwhelmed 
by the opposition to his methods. 

The sub-inspcctor of police later found pieces of plantain 
Jeaves on the spot and traces ofa large gathering. The government 
chose to rely upon Birsa’s reported declaration at Simbua that 
he would not be scen till his kingdom had been achieved. This 
was not truc and it was probably intended as a mere cover for 
his preparations. 

The next mecting was held on Dombari hill a week before 
the sohrai (October or November 1899) and probably on Birsa’s 
return from Naw Rattan.*® On a Friday, he raised two flags, 
the white representing the Mundas and the red symbolic of the 
exploitation by the dikus, and carried them amidst wild scenes of 
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enthusiasm and dance and music, to the akkara On the high 
elevation he pitched the white flag to the east and the red to the 
west of tt He took out a sword and dealt a Lgbt blow at the 
white fiag and uttered tek teh tek Then he dealt a Leht blow 
at the red flag shouting deigh leigh leigh *® Ue declared there 
was going to be a fight with the dikus , the ground would be as 
the red flag with their blood 4 Then a plantain effigy was m- 
provised an earthen lamp Jit and placed on at It was covered. 
with Bags, red and white Then it was set on fire, and arrows 
Were shot into if This symbolized the end of the British Empire 

Another artificial grove was got ready round the white flag 
ofthe Mundas It was declared that the use of necklaces, flowered 
rings and combs, dance and music, all belonging to the dark age, 
the Kaliyuga, was prohibited The karma number, a mft of the 
dikus and a dance of the kaliyuga, was also done away with © The 
Deputy Commissioner, who Jocked for Birsa 1n the beginning 
of the year, found the two flags on the hull and the dancing 
circles on the ground 4? 

Meetings were held alf over the Munda remon and even 
beyond in Basra, Sisar, Kolebira, Bano, Lohardaga, Torpa, 
Karra, Khunot:, Murbu Tamar, Bundu, Sonahatu and the Porhat 
area Of Singhbhum Usually hillocks and inaccesstble sites were 
selected as the venues for the meetings An itinerary took Birsa 
to Torpa and Basia at the instance of Bharami Munda who 
contacted hig master at Jalmai and conveyed to him the desire 
of the people in his region to listen to him “ Birsa proceeded 
through the forest of Bandgaon to Jalma and then to Balhato 
and Jalsar There a large number of people had collected. Birsa 
spoke to them To put his followers to the test he stood facing 
the east, took a clod and prayed to God On his do:meg so, all 
started waving and dancing, brandished ther swords but none 
was hurt When Bharam: Munda alse jomed them Birsa rebuked 
him, ‘You should not conduct yourself lke this If you do so, 
how will you guide the people? Then he prayed and lashed out 
at the Chnstian pnests ‘Friends, the land cannot be well served 
by people who wave about Mark, those who say that those 
dead for five days or less could be brought back to life, deceive 
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you. Do not listen to them, They ruin the land? From there 
they went to Banda (Jaipur) where he lodged for a day and night. 
There was a big assemblage to hear him. From there he went to 
Karra Marcha ; no one turned up despite the word sent round 
by Nuwara Munda. He was treated to a welcome befitting him 
at Bansinga (Basia). At Kherkhai, where a meeting was held, 
the people did not accept his religion. Kasmar was in the last 
lap of the journey. From there Sirsa returned to his village and 
Bharami to his own. Other places where Birsa held mectings 
were Jiling Sereng (in Singhbhum), Krontya (in Singhbhum), 
Charari (near Sode in Torpa), Mani Sai (in Bano on the river 
Koel) and Birta. Kotam, Sonepurgarh and Pitiburu (all in 
Torpa). He also visited Tau and Tilat Marcha in Bundu and 
stayed for a day with the Afunda. Another itinerary took him 
on his way back from Nagpheni and Palkot to Tirla. 

Probably another meeting at Dombari following in quick 
succession in October~November 1899, marked the beginning 
of the intensive phase of the preparations for the uprising and 
its distinctly disaffected and turbulent character, which was 
particularly highlighted by certain categories of witnesses during 
the trials. A contemporary witness described the mecting in 
the following words : 


We arrived at the meeting place before midnight. The meeting 
place was on the top of the hill. When we arrived we found 
about sixty or eighty persons assembled. Birsa sat on a stone. 
There was cloth spread on the stone on which Birsa sat. 
Birsa sat facing the east and the rest of the people sat round 
him, About midnight every one had assembled and shortly 
afterwards the moon rose. When everyone was assembled, 
Birsa asked what troubles we suffered from. Jagai of Kudda 
and three or four others whose names I do not know said 
that we suffered from the oppression of zamindars and 
Jagirdars and the thikadars. Birsa then told us to make 
bows and arrows and baluas. as we were greatly oppressed. 
We all said we would make them and Birsa said that he had 
given a similar order at the other meetings in different parts 
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of the country, and that everyone was making weapons who 
belonged to his religion Bursa said that the weapons were 
to be used for killing thukadars and Jagirdars and Rajas and 
Hakims and Christians Some of the persons assembled 
asked if the Rajas and Hakims and Christians would not 
shoot with ther guns and kill us Birsa rephed that we would 
not be struck, that the guns and bullets would turn to water, 
and said that on the day of the great Christian festryal two 
weeks later, he would come, and that we were to have the 
weapons ready The meeting broke up at cock crow 4 


The people also complained that though their bodies were 
well, they suffered at the hands of the Christian priests who 
destroyed their caste by converting them to their religion pirsa, 
thereupon, asked them to collect bamboos which grew inchned 
towards the east, bows made from these would shoot Jike 
sims, he said 4% 

There were as many as sixteen meetings, some Jarge and 
others small, of the Birsaites organized either by Birsa himself 
or by his pracharaks, held for the most part m the nrght, at 
secluded spots tn the houses of Birsaites * The Dombar meeting 
was followed by the meetings at Bortodsh a fortnight before 
Christmas in Donka’s house sn whuch the Sardar enquired about 
the preparation of weapons and urged the people to hasten 
mw their preparations , at Manthatu (October or November), 
Chatradth(?), and Kusum tol: of Poje in the house of Chanda , 
at Dimbukel, Kamra, Pipi, Dorma, Goratdth, Bichakutr on 
Christmas eve and at Bali and Karra yn the houses of Nubas and 
Digu Ata meeting held at Banda at sunset two weeks after the 
Sohn Chara, a Sardor declared that the rakar had prow 
very tall and that when it was cut down, the hLingdom would be 
theirs “@ At another meeting at Karika Birsa presided About 
tweniy people assembled , there was no moon but there was 
a wood fire Birsa sat on a machan facing the south, he wore 2 
spotted cloth round his shoulder, a pugrt round his head and 
had a sword lying on the ground beside him, He complained 
that he had been imprisoned for teaching his religion, and that 
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in revenge they were to shoot arrows and cut people and set 
fire to houses on the night of the Christian festival. The panchayat 
lasted till midnight.’ 

The deliberations at these meetings highlighted the extent 
to which the ideas of the neo-Sarders and their emphasis on 
violent means had permeated the movement. They claimed that 
they had fought up to the High Court and London but in vain. 
There remained only one way out of their difficulties, viz. massa- 
cre of the zamindars, thikadars, padres, pracharaks and baibiss 
ie. unconnected people. The kakim gave decrees to the zamin- 
dars against the Mundas ; they had no grazing rights in their 
jungles, There would therefore be a shower of fire and water 
in December, and those who did not wear the sacred thread or 
embrace Birsa’s religion, sansars, Sadans, Rajas, hakims and 
Christians would be killed.°° 

The Kotagara meeting held in the fastnesses of Singhbhum 
was eloquent of this changed complexion of the movement. This 
meeting of the leading Birsaite gurus, about sixty of them, was 
held on 22 December 1899 in a cemetery amidst fires burning at 
three places. It was attended by Birsa in person, and he again 
complained of his being imprisoned for no fault of his, an insult 
that he would avenge." The general Llan of the campaign was 
decided upon, which included preparations for widespread acts 
of terrorism on Christmas eve. He also harangued the large 
crowd as to the ills and oppression he and they suffered at the 
hands of zamindars, Rajas, /akims etc., which must be avenged. 
When a pracharak raised doubts, he assured him and the people 
that the guns and bullets of their enemies would turn to water 
and that they (the Birsaites) would become invisible." The Raj 
was his (Birsa’s); there was no dissent. He deputed Dore to 
Koraikela, Kali to Chaibasa. Chamon to Chakradharpur, Soma 
to Bandgaon, Molgu to Sangra, Borai to Kundrueut. Before 
sending them out he threatened them : ‘if you do not obey my 
orders and kill them and burn houses, you will be shot with 
arrows and cut down yourself? S? These meetings were prepara- 
tory : armed rebels were deputed to various places to accom- 
plish the avowed objectives of the rising. At the meetings of 
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Bichakuti and Bortodih Gn Donka’s house} there was evidence of 
persons having been deputed to kill and bum houses The 
symbolic Birsaite ceremony of the destruction of the enemies of 
the race was observed everywhere The initiated member would 
salute the weapon thrice, brandish 1t, jump and prance till late 
into the meght They would recite 

O kill the witch, suck the poison, 

© kil, hall 

O Father, Mli the Europeans, the other castes, 

O kill 51 

The secretive character of widespread preparations was iater 

reported upon by Rev Hofmann 


I have been informed by a new adept of village Simbua, who 
was brought to a sounder frame of mmd by his brother, that 
the attack was planned in the three panchayats on three 
Sundays before the event In thetwo firstofthese panchayats, 
only puranaks were present There the date was fixed, and 
bands of three or sometimes four men were designated each 
to separate places to fire houses and send arrows among the 
Christian gatherings usually held on Christmas eve In the 
last panchayat the nanaks or new adepts were mformed of 
the attack The very day of theattack, this man, feeling some 
remorse, Went to wish good bye m covert terms to his brother 
and told him that today their brotherhood would be broken 
and that they must definitely abandon each other 


Not only did the tdeas of Birsa penetrate Munda households 
and even divide them, they welded the believers into an entirely 
new caste stronger than that of the traditional Hindu system 
The Mundas had no caste system, though they were sensitive 
to the differences between a Munda and a non Munda, a kompat 
Munda and a mahili Munda ete It was remarkable that Birsa 
and his people had within a year and 2 half succeeded m creatmg 
a distinct caste of the Mundas who refused to bave any mter- 
course not only with the ordinary tribesmen but also with non 
Birsaites or grown up children, would not cat with them or 
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cross their threshold. There were also cases in which parents, 
visited by their grown-up children, refused to admit them and 
contented themselves with handing uncooked food to them which 
they might cook and cat anywhere they might please outside 
the parental house.®® 


INADEQUACY OF PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


The local administration failed to execute the warrant of arrest 
against Birsa after the Chutia incident.” Instead of taking firm 
measures, the government relied on the local gossip about his 
going to heaven and being temporarily removed from the earth 
by Divine interposition, and waited until he would reappear.*® 
Soon after the incident the district authorities of Ranchi and 
Singhbhum took concerted measures to arrest the culprits in- 
volved init. A police force was ordered to Bandgaon to cooperate 
with the Ranchi police in the search for the culprit. Twelve men 
-Of the district police under one head constable took up patrolling 
-Of the arca in batches of two. The District Superintendent of 
Police, Singhbhum, left for Bandgaon on 18 March to assist in 
the arrest of the recently released Munda agitator. He arrived 
there on 21 March, had a talk with Jagmohan Singh who was 
very keen on arresting Birsa and also saw some of the Mankis 
and offered rewards. 

On 22 March, in consultation with Meares from Ranchi, 
who arrived on the same day, men were deputed in all directions 
to search for Birsa, Gidiun, Markus and Prabhu Dayal who 
were the chiefs in the business. The two Sardars, Gidiun and 
Prabhu Dayal, were arrested in the evening, examined on 23 March 
-and sent off to Ranchi. The offer of a reward for Birsa was 
widely notified and circulated at the weekly market. The Singh- 
bhum Police Superintendent, however, had the impression that 
Birsa was not well known in this area ; nor did he travel in this 
part of the country. It was also difficult to apprehend him for 
the jungle at that time of the year could offer freely the 
‘simple food that a Kol needed and the country was thinly popu- 
dated. The Singhbhum police was also inclined to attribute 
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Birsa being at large to the secret motives of the sub-:nspector 
of Khunt: (Mntyunjoy Nath Lall) If he had wished, he could 
have stopped the whole business at its commencement because 
he had very early and yery accurate information pven him a 
few days ago regarding a dance that Birsa was going to hold 
upon a certam time (probably on Simbua hill} But he openly 
told his informant that it did not suit him to catch Birsa unti 
he had done something more notable than dancing on the top 
ofa hill Jagmohan Singh of Bandgaon, mortally afraid of bemg 
paid off by Birsa for the part played by him im getting him arrested 
in 1895, was more interested in his own safety Finding the 
Singhbhum authorities indifferent, this gentleman carned out a 
very dramatic little raid upon the public works department 
inspection bungalow at Bandgaon , the punkha ndge was torn 
info pieces and made into Itttle flags, and a few articles were 
broken, but not a single thing was removed, clearly demonstrating 
the intention of avoiding a strious cognizable offence The 
flags, a particular fancy of Birsa, were brought in to suggest that 
he had been there that night The incident obviously failed to 
impress the Singhbhum police authorities, and Jagmohan Singh's 
plan misfired , the bungalow chon Aidar swore that he knew none 
of the people assembled during the rioting A district police 
reserve was, however, sent 

Thus the Singhbhum police authorities got the »mpression 
that no real attempt was being made by therr Ranch: counterpart to 
arrest Birsa until he had done something more serious than merely 
dancing in the temple and smashing up an ido! or two, and 
that he was therefore berg given a long rope with which to hang 
himself * On 9 May 1898 the Ranchi police was withdrawn 
The Singhbhum police, too, was withdrawn on 24 or 25 May. 
The reasons given were . the dangerous illness of several cons- 
tables owing to the unhealthy focality, Singhbhum authonhes 
as such having no case against Birsa, the probability of his being 
in hiding mn Ranch, the arrest and subsequent release of Gidiun 
and Prabhu Dayal, everything remaiung quiet, and lastly, the 
failure of the Ranch: authorities to pay the reward money to the 
Singhbhum police for the arrest of the two Sardars, The Ranchi 
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authorities had obviously slackened in their efforts to effect the 
arrest of Birsa. Rev. Hoffmann, placed in the confines of the 
three police stations of Khunti, Tamar and Chakradharpur, 
however laid the blame squarely at the door of the Singhbhum 
police who seemed to amuse themselves by looking on and did 
practically nothing at all, though it was evident to any man who 
would care to use his eyes and ears that Birsa’s headquarters 
had been transferred from Chalkad (Tamar thana) to the northern 
mountains of the Chakradharpur thana.®° As a matter of fact, 
there was a lack of coordination of cfforts on both sides. The 
headquarters of Birsa’s rebellion Jay not only in the fastnesses 
of the hills of Singhbhum but also at Dombari in Ranchi: the 
range of his activities during the period spanned both districts. 
During these four years of clandestine deliberations and 
preparations, there was a shift in the emphasis on the ends and 
means of the movement. In its sociocultural aspects it graduated 
from the reformative to the revivalistic phase, a change closely 
linked with its political programme. In 1895, revivalism, if any, 
was only latent : in 1899 it came to the surface — the ancient 
ingredients were to be restored to the people. the alien elements 
were to be weeded out, and the enemies. both temporal and 
religious, expelled. The initial emphasis on the religious means 
gave way to the open espousal of violence as the means of the 
strugele. Birsa, after a short spell of hesitancy seemed to fall 
in line with the Sardars’ strategy for the movement. What lay 
behind it? Was it the overwhelming opposition of the neo- 
Sardars to Birsa’s method or his own humiliating experiences 
during his imprisonment? No clear-cut answer could be given. 
The differences between the Sardars and Birsa on the point of 
the means of the struggle remained. But it appeared that the 
two had joined hands because one could not do without the other : 
the Sardars needed Birsa’s leadership and Birsa could ill afford 
to lose his disciples most of whom were Sardars. If the mass of 
evidence establishing Birsa’s key role as an organizer during the 
preparations for the uprising and the prophetic aspects of his 
religion was any pointer, his transformation from an advocate 
of religious means into an undisputed Icader of an armed move- 
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ment was complete As subsequent events revealed, there was 
more than a mere Birsatte conspiracy for committing yarious 
and indiscriminate offences Birsa had done more than holding 
moonlight meetings and dances on different hilltops An 
iguian, a great tumult, was taking shape 


6 


THE UPRISING 


DercemBcr 1899-JANUARY 1900 


THe COMPLEX OF MOTIVES 


The uprising of 1899-1900 threw into relief the ideas that underlay 
it.) In 1892, there were only covert suggestions of Stopping 
payment of rent to zamindars, holding lands rent-free and re- 
establishing the Mundas’ old rights in respect of the jungles. 
In the course of the preparations for the uprising there were 
more pointed references to the agrarian question : the Mundas 
were the truc owners of the soil ; they appointed the Maharaja ; 
rent was paid to him by way of contributions towards his main- 
tenance and not in the acknowledgement of his rights in the 
Jand, and all non-aboriginals were interlopers and land-grabbers.* 
The movement continued to seek the assertion of the rights of 
the Mundas as the real proprictors of the soil, and the expulsion 
of middlemen and intermediaries. But this ideal agrarian order, 
to the Mundas in 1899-1900, was possible only in a world free 
from the influence of the Europeans, both officials and missio- 
naries. The establishment of the Raj under Birsa was, thus, the 
supreme political end. Further, the Birsaite religion and Birsa 
Raj were inseparable : the Mundas had to recover not only 
their lost Kingdom but also their old religion as expounded by 
their master. 

Their hostile attitude towards the Europcans was brought 
‘out in Rev. Hoffmann’s analysis of the nature of the movement.5 
Though he personally did not harbour any bitter feelings against 
the rebels, he could not but refer to their ‘absolute fanaticism 
and hatred of the foreigners, whether Hindu or European.’ For 
the Jast two years he had even tried directly and indirectly to 
inersuade some of the Mundas of the absolute futility of their 
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hopes of overthrowing the government He even advanced 
money to some persons in the village of Simbua engaged in a 
suit agamst a Hindu and advised Samu Munda and the other 
Birsaites to abandon the conspiracy But they accepted his 
money and tn less than two months decided to kill both Father 
Carbery and him as they were white men and stood in the way 
of their plans There were similar and even greater acts of 
kindness on therr part to other Brrsartes during the past years 
with practically no results In Dolda he fed and clothed the wives 
and children of three men who in the first Birsa movement had 
heen ympnsoned for six months, and tried by adyice and assistance 
to make them abandon their connection with Birsa, but to no 
aval , they became even more bitter than before 

The means to gain the twin ends of the revolution was to be 
unmhibitedly violent Bursa :nittally advised his followers against 
commutting excesses and continuing their operations beyond a 
day and a night, but they would not abide by it. The neo Sardars 
had gained the upper hand The Europeans and their supporters 
were to be the first targets of the openly pronounced methods 
of mdiscriminate slaughter and terrorism , the cry of Birsa and 
his followers was for battle, with fire and sword 4 Next to the 
Europeans, the Christians who were alleged to have supported 
missionaries and the government were to be terrorized by a senes 
of moonlight murders, attempts at murder and acts of imcen~ 
diarism into accepting the Birsaste religion and Bursaite Raj. 
The plan of the Birsaites was certainly not to execute a general 
massacre of the Christians § They only hoped, and not without 
reason, since they knew their ground, that if they succeeded in 
stuking a blow, the bulk of the people all over Chotanagpur 
would be readily on their side Past events gave them reason to 
think that the government mistook their real aim, and would not do 
anything serious against them until they had succeeded m raising 
the masses¢ With ther Christian kinsmen on their side, the 
movement would assume the character of a full fledged tribal 
operation against their enemuts. 

Christmas eve, 1¢ 24 December 1899, was fixed as the day 
on which pre-planned arson, murder or attempts at murder 
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were to be carried out. The government towards the close of the 
year received disquieting rumours to the effect that Birsa was 
about to re-appear. The Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, imme- 
diately sent out a Mundari-speaking inspector and several cons- 
tables in disguise, deputed the District Superintendent of police 
to make careful local enquiries and in December went on tour 
himself. But all this had little effect as no reliable mformation 
could be obtained anywhere. He returned to Ranchi to attend a 
conference Which was to be held on 27 December to discuss the 
amendment of the Chota Nagpur Rent Law.” The air in the 
‘countryside was, however, thick with rumours of all kinds. The 
Birsaite pjan to kill the European missionaries trickled to some 
of the latter. The Sarwada fathers were informed by their students 
and servants about it but they laughed it away. 


THE First PHASE : 
Tue ‘Eripemic’ oF BURNING AND ARROW-SHOOTING 


The ‘epidemic’ of burning and arrow-shooting broke out as 
scheduled on Christmas eve. The area of the operation of the 
rebels extended over the police stations of Chakradharpur in the 
Singhbhum district and of Khunti, Karra, Torpa, Tamar and 
Basia of the Ranchi district. The rebels shot arrows at the con- 
eregations of the Christians singing their joyful Christmas carols 
and into churches. In Tamar there were two cases of assault on 
the Christians. At Ulihatu, Birsa’s ancestral village, arrows 
flew into the village church. In Torpa three arrows were shot 
at the Christians coming out of their houses on the evening of 
the twenty-fourth. At Marcha, John Pahan, the catechist, had 
a narrow escape. In Basia, arrows were fired into the German 
mission church, but no one was hit. On the evening of the twenty- 
fourth the same thing happened at Kajara. A Christian boy was 
shot with an arrow in the thigh at Ramtolia. In Ranchi one 
Chedi Mistry was shot with an arrow outside his shop near the 
German mission and died ; one European servant was Wounded 
slightly near the police Superintendent’s residence. 

The police station arca in Which the largest number of such 
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incidents took place was Khunti, the hotbed of the uprising. 
There were a few cases of assault on the Christians Houses were 
burnt in a number of villages Two arrows were fired into the 
Murhu Anglican School building where Rev Lusty, who had 
been instrumental in the first arrest of Birsa, was histening to 
hymns rendered by the boys He was not Iut At Sarwada 
Mission, a little after 9 pm the rebels set fire to the sodown 
Stocked with materials destined for the church buldine The 
two fathers, Rev Hoffmann and Rey Carbery, who were inside 
the bungalow, came out as they saw the godown go up in flames 
In the full blaze of the light, the rebels hit their targets a steel- 
headed arrow flew at Rev Carbery as he was coming out of the 
room , 1t struck hum tn the chest As he wore a thick overcoat, 
it struck the bone of the chest causing only a superficial wound 
Two arrows were meant for Res Hoffmann, but they missed 
their mark The rebels could not probably see the two fathers 
as they retreated unto the shade On the Jatter raising an alarm, 
other mmates came up The pracharak from Chandagutu brought 
the news that some badmash shot an arrow from across his 
courtyard at his young relative and hurt his neck Next day, the 
fathers pitched a camp for the boys on the roof of the church, 
and collected stones and Bricks to cope with the future attacks 
of the rebels 

In the Porahat area of Singhbhum there were more cases of 
arson than just arrow shooting , at Kundrugutu the German 
Torssion church was burnt down on 28 January At Lagra a 
constable was killed A chondsdar was murdered in the German 
church at Chakradharpur A German merchant, one Caesar, 
was reportedly Killed in the Sonpur region Groups of the 
Birsattes shouted > kende rambra Leche heche, pundi rambra 
Leche keche (chap the black, chop the white Chnstians) But 
no Christians were killed, though a few were wounded There 
vere no cases of deliberate or planned assaults on the dikus, 
though the latter took measures for their safety 

An analysis of the outrages committed by the rebels so far 
showed that there were more mncidents in the adjoining areas of 
Simghbhum (38) than in Ranchi (25) While there were several 
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acts of arson in Singhbhum—36 as against 5 in Ranchi—there- 
were more cases of assault and murder in Ranchi, twenty as 
against only two in Singhbhum. In both districts, all victims 
except eight were Christian Mundas and missionaries. Out of 
about cight non-tribals no diku moneylender or zamindar could be 
indentified though there were a couple of petty local officials, 
The zamindar of Bandgaon was not a non-tribal diku but a 
tribal Bhumij.? 

intimation of the first of these outrages reached Ranchi the 
next day and tidings of others followed in rapid succession. The 
outbreak did not seem serious at first. On 29 December, H. C. 
Streatfeild, Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, accompanied by 
Captain Roche and a body of troops started for the scenes of 
outrage. At Bandgaon he examined a large number of persons 
and found, on the strength of the statements of the Mankis and 
others of the Singhbhum district, that the Birsaite faction was 
very strong. Singhbhum was, therefore, to be made too hot for 
them, and 150 square miles of the district, 300 square miles of 
the Khunti and Tamar police stations and 100 square miles of 
Basia of the Ranchi district were to be occupied by a sufficiently 
strong force of police to patrol efficicntly all the villages and also 
make the expenses of their presence uncomfortably felt by the. 
local population, Bandgaon, situated on the borders of the two 
districts, became the control-point of the operations. One hundred 
men of the military police from Dumka and Chinsura were 
despatched to the place. 

A search for Birsa in the forests of Porahat, particularly in 
the villages of Jomkopai, Rogoto and Sankara was launched 
from 4 to 6 January. On the night of 4 January the search party. 
scrambled along for three miles by a narrow footpath through 
the reserved forest and along nullahs and reached Jamkopai at 
4.15 p.m. When they pushed on further for about two miles, 
the guide told them that they were on the wrong road and that 
he did not know how to gct to Sankara. They were, in fact. thus 
deliberately misled through the fear of the Birsaites. The scarch 
party found all houses empty except that of one non-Birsaite. 
Except children and women all had cleared out. There was 
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little doubt that the news of their coming had reached ahead 
either through the guides or watchers The experience showed the 
utter fruitlessness of any attempt to surprise Birsa with a large 
force, the norse and lights absolutely necessary to such a march 
being sufficient to warn any watcher of their approach from mules 
away Thesub-mspector found at Rogoto a horse supposed to be 
Birsa’s at the house of Malgo Munda and three charpeys of state 
In a room im which it seemed Birsa had slept? 

The incidents of 24 December did not amount to a rebellion 
OT a rising among the Mundas, but the repercussions spread far 
and wide It was unmistakably the beginmng of a real insurrection 


THE SECOND PHASE ‘RISING HAS BECOWE GENERAL’ 


While Streatfeild combed the forests of Porahat in search of 
Birsa, the latter's followers in the Khunti area set about pre 
paring for a general uprising The period of relative calm from 
26 December to 5 January was not as placid as it appeared 
The epidemic’ of arson and arrow-shooting had almost accom- 
plished its pumpose a number of Chnstian Mundas had been 
terrorized and they were ready to jom hands with the rebels 
According to Hoffmann, two days after Christmas, Birsa’s men 
began to proclaim that they would no Ionger harm the Mundas, 
but they meant to fight the Hindus and the Sarkar (the accent 
was more on the Sarkar than the Hindu) and strongly urged the 
villagers to jom them The Birsaites, who had always been feuding 
with the Christians, quickly acted on a proclamation that emanat- 
ed from Birsa to the effect that his real enemies were the saheb 
fog and the government, and that a person of Munda ongin, 
whether Christian or not, would go unharmed ™ 

Tous the strategy of the movement changed there were 
to be no attacks on the churches and Christians but there would 
be a direct clash with the authorities The movement assumed 
a full blooded political character , its religious content wore 
thn Rey Putsching, the missionary in charge of the outlying 
Burgu mission, reported the Mundas trooping together m the 
yongles with the intention of msing en masse and of fighting the 
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police and soldicrs. The insurgents reportedly killed on 6 January, 
one Ziese, a timber contractor, and his servant near Burju.* 

The assault on the Deputy Commissioner at Etkedih, the 
attack on Khunti and the panic in Ranchi fitted in with the broad 
framework of the new strategy. At a meeting of the Birsaites at 
Jiuri future operations were planned, The rebels decided to meet 
again at Gaya Munda’s house at Etkedih ; then they proceeded 
to Danali to kill the zamindar but they did not find him. This 
was the solitary case of an attempted assault on a diku? 


THe ETKEDIH INCIDENT, 5 JANUARY 


Following a few incidents of arrow-shooting and arson reported 
from the south and east of Khunti including one at Saiko, the 
head constable of Khunti arrived there on 4 January to hold an 
enquiry and probably to apprehend Gaya Munda of Etkedih 
who happened to be a Sardar and a follower of Birsa.4 Next 
day two constables and three chowkidurs were despatched to 
the village. Meanwhile, in pursuance of the decision taken at 
the mecting at Jiuri about two or three scores of rebels including 
Gopi and his son Sanika, Paku and his son Duba etc. met at 
Gaya Munda’s house in the morning of 5 January. After the 
inecting, the party nearly all of whom ‘were armed with bulwas 
(axes), bows and arrows and swords went to the river Tajna to 
the cast of the village. The party consisting of eighty persons 
probably anticipated the arrival of the police and were armed 
to meet them. Some of them occupied a Jarge piece of rock in 
the river bed, while others washed themselves and their weapons. 
‘On learning from their women-folk that the party had left for 
the river, the constables procceded to the spot. As soon as they 
stepped on to the dry river bed, Gaya Munda exclaimed: samare 
hijulenako mar gockope (i.e. the Sambhar deer have arrived, kill 
them). One of the constables followed by a chowkidar crossed 
the river and ran towards the east ; the other constable, Jayram, 
and two chowkidars rushed into the jungle nearby. The men 
chased the two groups. Gaya's son, Sanre, shot an arrow at 
Jayram which struck him in the side. The chowkidar fied to the 
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east and escaped; Jayram fell in a ricefield close to the river. 
Gaya Munda, the first to overtake him, struck him with his axe 
Gaya’s son also struck and several others coming up followed 
suit, Killing him. 

On receiving the information, the head constable went to the. 
spot about noon and carried away the dead body in a hurry, 
He found a large body of armed men near Etkedih following the 
movements of the rescue party. The dead body was taken back 
to Saiko and sent to Ranchi by a circuitous route because the 
rebels commanded the direct route to the Khunti thana. The 
body of the other constable, Budu, was not immediately found : 
jater a skull that bore two euts, some pieces of red cloth, and 
a few boxes were discovered inside the jungle. - 

When Gaya’s party returned home, their women turned out 
to greet them and washed their feet with water, while the men 
sang hunting songs. 


THe ENCOUNTER WITH 
THe Depury COMMISSIONER, 6 JANUARY 


The Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, on receiving the alarming 
news, rushed from Bandgaon where he was camping. He arrived 
at 11 a.m. at Gaya Munda’s house, There was nobody on the 
verandah, but pots of rice were cooking on the fire. The police 
called out in Mundari but there was no reply. A constable, 
who tried to get into the house rushed out shouting ‘help, help’. 
The women and children of whom there were about eight or 
nine of them inside cried out for help. The Deputy Commissioner - 
ordered the family to surrender and disarm. Gaya replied that 
the honse was his and the Deputy Commissioner had no business 
to be inside it. A complete and unvarnished account of what 
, followed was later reported by the latter: . :, t, 

I argued with them to the best of my ability and showed 

myself close to the doorway and explained who Iwas, without. 

any effect. Finally, Sub-Inspector Iltaf Hussain who was 
. on the partition wall arsuing with those inside, had a heavy- 
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axe thrown at him which struck him on his forehead and. 
would probably have killed him. (The heavy axe caught 
him in the turban and knocked him down on the verandah.) 
As it was, the injury was trifling. Being anxious, if possible, 
to avoid bloodshed in any form I showed my revolver to the 
besieged and fired a shot into one of the roofbeams but at 
this they only feared and they said that T might shoot them, 
but they would not come out and would kill me if I came in. 
I then fired a shot at Gaya’s arm hoping that if he were injured 
and dropped his sword we should have no further trouble. 
I missed his arm, however, and could not fire again for fear 
of the darkness in killing some women or child behind them. 
As it was impossible to bicak into the place without bloodshed, 
since if the police had taken in their bayonets they must 
have used them, and without them they might have got cut up. 
I twice warned Gaya that unless he came out, I would burn 
the house down and arrest them when they came out, and 
finally showing him a box of matches to explain fully my 
intention. He continued absolutely unimpressed and as the 
women were shouting for assistance and some 200 armed 
Birsaites (who, if they were in the same state of obstinate 
frenzy as Gaya and his amazons, might have wiped us out) 
Were reported in the neighbourhood I could not afford to 
wait any longer. I accordingly got the police to the front 
of the house with fixed bayonets unloaded, and set fire to the 
house from the back. (A box of matches was thrown to 
Gaya and another lit to make him understand what it meant 
but it had no effect on him. When the fire was set to the house, 
the roof was soon in a blaze owing to a strong west wind 
blowing at the time.) This brought the defenders out at once. 
(The family-in-arms came out : Gaya with a sword, Maki, 
his wife, with a long lathi, their little son with a bulwa, grand- 
son Ramu, 14 years, with a bow and two arrows, the two 
daughters-in-law with a dauli and a tangi respectively and 
the three daughters, Thigi, Nagi and Lembu with a Jathi, 
a sword and a tangi respectively. Gaya danced and waved 
his sword but they held on to their weapons and defied us 
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to come near them } We might probably have rushed there 
at this stage, but I feared that to do so might mean damage, 
if not loss of lfe to ourselves, and probably death at the 
pont of the bayonet to some of the women I accordingly 
fired two more shots from my revolyer ( a small 360 bore} 
at Gaya’s neht arm and shoulder, hoping that if he were 
disabled, the women would surrender, the second shot 
took effect in his night shoulder, but it only staggered him for 
a moment, and he then came mght at once with his sword. 
The last shot from my revolver (this ] admit, was intended to 
kill} having been spent, 1 dropped it and closed with mm 
J am told he struck me on the teft shoulder with his sword, 
but a bruse zs the only result, and we rolled into a corner 
of the yard, I on top with a good hold of hts wnst While 
an thts position I was hammered from behind by one of the 
Jadies (who knocked my guilted solar hat off my head) 
I thought at ume it was with an axe (snatched by Mak: from 
the little boy's hand with which she wanted to cleave the 
DC) and marvelled at the absence of any result , but Sub- 
Inspector Iltaf Hussam tells me it was Gaya’s wife, the most 
ferocious harndan of the lot, with a /ath: . it was probably 
this old dame who flung the axe at the Sub-Inspector Finally, 
as the fire was getting close, the police picked Gaya and me 
up still locked together, and carned us out of the yard, and 
even then, away from him Each of the women fought des- 
perately before she could be disarmed, but we shortly had 
the whole lot under arrest with no injury to ourselves beyond 
a few brises and scratches, and a rather bad cut to the fingers 
of head constable Marea Uraon, who tried to wrench away 
Gaya’s sword while I was struggling with him Of the pris- 
oners, Gaya had a bullet in his shoulder, hus wife a trifling 
cut in the head, and one boy a small punctured wound on the 
arm The rest were absolutely unmyured I may add that 
at least two of the women had smal] babies in their left arms 
avhile brandishing axes with ther nght 7 


Streatfeild later explained that he was justified in using bis 
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revolver in the circumstances and that the means he took were 
those best calculated to secure the desired result with the minimum 
risk of bloodshed; he commended the performance of Iltaf 
Hussain who kept his temper admirably and behaved most 
courageously throughout, and that of the head constable, Marea 
Oraon, and of his men who behaved with exemplary coolness in 
refraining from using fixed bayonets on the women who were 
attacking them with swords and axes. The Lieutenant-Governor 
justified the use of the revolver under the circumstances of the 
case, 

The incident highlighted the spirit of stubbornness and 
hatred of foreigners that stimulated the uprising. The pluck and 
desperation with which old Gaya Munda fought was a revelation. 
The role of the women in the incident was a new development. 
It was reported that there were 200 armed young Mundas in the 
neighbourhood and that they might, if similarly worked up, 
attack one of the mission stations. 

But Streatfeild once again mistook the direction of Birsa’s 
operations : the rebels had turned their back on the missions ; 
they were preparing for a march on Kbunti the following day. 


ATTACK ON KHUNTI—7 JANUARY 


After their meeting on the previous night at Bortodih, their 
rallying-point, the rebels started for Khunti at about 10 a.m. 
People from neighbouring villages reinforced their ranks, The 
Mundas of Tama and Hasada armed with bows and arrows, 
shields and swords glittering in the sun, their bodics smeared 
with dust, their arms decorated with chanwar, wearing turbans 
.and snow-white dhotis, dancing, jumping and brandishing their 
swords. arrived at Khunti. The Khunti police station was the 
symbol of authority in the heart of the Munda area. ‘The ralar 
crop in Khunti is ripe, let us harvest it (Khunti re raha jaroma- 
kana, dolabu maea), they shouted. The insurgents passed through 
Hutubdag, Patra and the Gaurmara hillock (half a mile from 
Khunti to the north-east), They lingered near the hillock for 
a while, and then rushed on to the police station. 
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There were only five constables with two rifles and some 
buckshot in the police Station *? Two of them had arrived from 
Ranch: wih the pay of the tkana establishment The Sub- 
Inspector and the Head Constable had pone out to enquire into 
several cases of arson and arrow shooting in the area The 
writer constable was informed that a large party of men number- 
ing about three or four hundred and armed with aj! hinds of 
weapons which flashed m the sun were on their way to the thang 
He sent a constable and a ckowkidar to the village for help , 
they did net return The advancing mob was seen to stop near 
a grave at Pipratoli about half a mile off and move southward 
by the pubhe road towards the police staton They arnved 
shoving and yelling a sort of war cry, locally called the Aulkult, 
They started throwing stones with their slings and shooting 
arrows at the constables in the office buildmg When the wnter- 
constable remonstrated, the crowd shouted back, Beat and cut 
the red pagri wallahs and co (the constables)" The four cons- 
tableson guard put upas good a defence as they were able to do 
by firing two rounds at the advancing mob They missed their 
targets The crowd believed that Birsa’s prophecy regarding 
bullets turning to water had come true, and thus emboldened, 
they attacked the defending party 1° All constables aad syces 
ran away including one Raghunt Ram, who ran to the west 
along a road between shops He was chased and when he was 
irying to scale a wall, he was pulled down, had his brains battered 
out, and was savagely slashed with axes Donka and Majina 
Munda were among those who inflicted the fatal wounds on the 
deceased They shouted : ‘Victory ! we have won the fight; 
hoist our flag’ They danced and merrily set fire to the small 
thatched shed used as a latrine within the thana compound and 
to three straw houses of Jocal banias Before leaving they turned 
the two dk horses in the bungalow free by slashing the harness 
They returned in the direction of Mahuatoli from where they 
had come Birsa was riot with the party They did not touch 
the money which had been recerved in the thana the same day *’ 

Khunti was in pane Men, women and children rushed to 
the house of the baraik saheb, the landlord of Khunt: Young 
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‘men were put on guard ; an attack was apprehended at any 
moment. At 4 p.m. the news reached them that the larakas 
had gone back. The families spent the night in the baraik’s house, 
because they feared that the Mundas might return. When the 
families went back to their houses, they found everything in 
order. The /arakas had not touched their property. Atthe Roman 
Catholic mission, a few hundred steps across a few low-lying 
paddy fields near the police station, at the first alarm, an indes- 
cribable panic took place : terror-stricken Christians invaded 
the house from all sides ; in a few moments the whole bungalow 
Was occupied. Some people even climbed on to the roof. Rev. — 
Vandaele tried to calm them as well as he could. The rebels did 
not attack the local Roman mission not because of a miraculous 
intervention of Divine Providence, but in accordance with their 
strategy.2® Nor was their burning of a straw house of a bania 
more than a prank. Their departure had nothing to do with the 
arrival of a guard of the Sixth Bengal Infantry Regiment escorting 
supplies to the troops at Bandgaon; they arrived after the 
insurgents had left. The attack on Khunti was the first direct 
clash with the authorities. This confirmed beyond a shade of 
doubt that a general rising was taking place among the Mundas 
between Khunti and Bandgaon, and that the rising of the Kols 
had become more generalJ,*! 


RANCHI IN PANIC 


Since the fatal assault on the carpenter and other incidents, 
Ranchi was in the grip of fear. There were rumours that the 
Birsaites would attack Ranchi on 8 January. Volunteers, police 
‘constables and officers were put on guard on roads leading to 
the town, Artmed with guns they patrolled round the clock. On 
hearing the news of the attack on Khunti, four hundred soldiers 
Were brought in for the protection of the town. Troops from 
‘Other places also arrived. Private letters received in Calcutta 
from Chotanagpur showed that exaggerated reports of the extent . 
Of the Munda rising had caused panic among the Hindu inhabi- 
tants. The people refused to go out after dark, alleging that 
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the Mundas would hide behind hedges and shoot poisoned arrows. 
at them By 16 January arrow shooting in Ranch: stopped as 
police guards were posted at each bungalow every night Several 
persons from Purvlia and Jhama offered their services as volun- 
teers :frequired The patrolling of Ranchi by volunteers continued, 
and the Doranda cantonment was guarded by flying patrols of 
the Sixth Jats The threat to Ranchi, however, did not materalize 2” 


THe THRD PHase THe COUNTER-OFEENSIVE 


Shortly after the midnight of 7 January, the police Superintendent 
accompamed by the constable from Khuntt conveyed the serious 
news of the attack on the police station to the Commussioner 
Dr A Nottrott had told him earher of the Munda meine and 
had been assured of the safety of his own and the outlying missions 
in the disaffected area The latest news from Khunti confirmed 
Nottrotts apprehensions 

The Officer Commanding Doranda was ordered to proceed 
to Khunts with 150 rifes (Sixth Jats} The Commissioner set out 
himself on the morning of 8 January, Colonel Westmoriand 
joining him on the way, On arnyal at Khunti, he held a summary 
enquiry into the alleged incident and found the constables’ report 
to be true A guard of ten sepoys With the Sub-Inspector, Ram- 
bnisha Singh, were despatched ta track the imsurgents The 
Commissioner accompamed by Westmorland moved on to 
Bunu where Streatfeild had arrived on receiving wformation 
of the assembling of the Birsaites earlier reported by Dr Nottrott. 
The Ranchi reserve police were despatched to Saiko (6 miles 
from Bugu), which appeared to be the direction of the insurgents’ 
tetreat The Commissioner, then, proceeded to Bandgzon to 
discuss with Thomson, Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum, 
the measures to mop up the Birsatte msurgents in their villages, 
Bandeaon, Baring, Kundrugutu, Lagra, Sangra, Girga and 
Dorka Eight detachments consisting of not fewer than eight 
to ten men were kept for a week im each village so as to give all 
principal Birsaite villages a turn The remaining constabulary 
formed a movable column under the police Superintendent or 
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another police officer, and visited each detachment in turn, 
transmitted messages, sent prisoners and the seized arms etc.*3 

Streatfeild, accompanied by Captain Roche, the reserve police 
and forty men of the Sixth Jats, left at 4 or 4.30 p.m. for Saiko 
on receiving definite information confirming his suspicion of 
the routes taken by the insurgents. The Birsaites reportedly 
planned an attack on Saiko that evening. The officials arrived 
there at 7 p.m. ; nothing occurred that night. 


BLOODY SAIL RAKAB, 9 JANUARY 


At about $ a.m. on 9 January information was received regarding 
a large gathering of the bhagwanis on the Sail Rakab hill, a 
little away from Dombari and about three miles north of Saiko. 
It was presumed to be the assemblage that had attacked the 
Khunti police station and was being tracked in its retreat by 
Sub-Inspector Rambriksha Singh. The Commissioner arrived 
from Burju in the morning and joined the party on their way 
to Sail Rakab.*" 

After marching for about half a mile, they sighted the rugged 
hill and the crowds gathered on it. They moved on endeavouring 
to conceal their approach as much as possible by moving through 
jungle and along a mullah, At about 10 a.m. the party arrived 
on a ridge about a mile away from the hill. The police force was 
detached from the party and sent on to circle round to the far 
side of the hill with the object of capturing those who might break 
away in that direction. The main party halted for an hour to 
enable the police to get into that position. As they advanced 
and arrived within 800 yards of the base of the hill, they saw the 
rocky eminence about 250 to 300 feet high, steep and precipitous 
on all sides except towards the north. Forbes decided to make 
his ascent up the shoulder of a neighbouring hill, Tirilkutiburu, 
which was separated by a deep nulfah, but which on the far or 
northern side appeared to be joined by a col to the hill they were 
attacking. The troops followed and arrived at the top of the 
hillock at 1 p.m., the target, the summit of Ssil Rakab having 
been found more accessible from that point. 

§ 
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‘Fhe insurgents on the hill got scent of the advancing troops 
A whistle, probably a signal, had been heard. Sail Rakah had 
tts defensive advantages 1t had numerous caves where a number 
of men could hide and was maccessible from all sides but one 
On 25 December 1900 the exodus te Sal Rakab had started 
The msurgents had regularly fortified their position by erecting 
Sangars at intervals along the summit, eleven in number They 
had brought their families with them, apparently thinkine the 
position to be n safe and impregnable retreat Heaps of stones 
had been collected, ready for use behind the sangars on the top 
of the hill , provisions, cooking vessels, large stores of clothing 
besides a quantity of axes, bows and arrows and slings were 
stored The imsurgents were poised for a pitched battle 

As soonas the enemies drew nearer, about forty of the 
msurgents armed with bows, arrows and slings, hiding themselves 
behind sangar and stones waved their swords and axes and 
shouted The advancing party then took up a position within 
parleying distance Streatfeild began by arguing with them im 
Mundari (by means of an interpreter) and called upon them to 
surrender, submit and lay down their arms They rephed with 
abuse and shouts of dension, brandishing axes with a challenge 
to come and fight them Forbes and Streatfeild again, this time 
by walking some way along the shoulder leading to the back of 
the hill, invited the Jeaders to meet them and hear what they had 
io say They refused to surrender Birsa One Narsing Munda 
came forward and made a harangue from 2 safe distance to the 
effect that the Ra; was theirs and not that of the Brush and 
that as to laying down arms, it was they and not the Mundas 
who should do so, and that they were ready to fight to the last 
‘This was the end of parley. Forbes and Streatfeild returned to 
therr forces Forbes proposed to assault the hill from the rear 
in hne, hoping that on ther approach the malcontents would 
give m without ther being obliged to fire at them But Captain 
Roche was unwilling to endanger the lives of his men in a hand- 
to-hand encounter up the side of the hill It was therefore decided 
to open a volume of fire from where they were,1e Tinlkutiburu 
as the only possible means of making the people aware of their 
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dangerous position. Streatfeild again warned them that his men 
would fire at them unless they surrendered at once. They remained 
deviant as ever, and shouted back apparently undaunted.*5 

Three volleys were fired : the first volley had no effect leading 
the Birsaites to believe that Birsa’s prophecy had come true, 
that their enemies’ guns had turned into wooden stacks and 
their bullets to water. The insurgents replicd with renewed cries 
of derision, though a good many retired under shelter. Then 
the second volley was fired. This time two men were scen to fall. 
They immediately recovered themselves, repeated their shouts 
of defiance and commenced to sling stones at the enemy from 
their sangars. most of them boldly exposing themselves on the 
face of the rocks. A third volley followed and two or three of 
them fell. At this a few retreated out of sight. Others remained 
as defiant as ever, stood their ground, brandishing their axes 
and slinging stones which fell short though thrown with even 
greater vigour than before. Forbes would not consent to any 
more firing at a safe distance and order was given to charge, 
to rush the hill up the shoulder. Before the final charge, Streat- 
feild had descended with a few men to the southern side of the 
hill in order to intercept any fugitive escaping in that direction. 
He was also to take precautions to ensure that the reserve police 
did not fire any more as they wished to avoid any further loss 
of life. Before making the final rush strict orders were given that 
nobody was to open fire except in self-defence ; they were only 
to secure prisoners alive without further Joss of life. The troops 
rushed up the hill firing a few sections and half section volleys 
on the way, amidst a shower of stones from above, the defenders 
standing their ground throwing and slinging stones at the enemies. 
Then the advancing troops fixed bayonets and made the final 
charge. The Birsaites resisted and continucd to sling stones, 
till the troops came to within forty or fifty yards, and then they 
bolted and fied over the top of the bill and down a deep gulley 
on its castern side inte the jungle beyond. 

At this stage the firing on fugitives continued despite Forbes’ 
orders not to open fire except in self-defence. He later reported 
that he had given strict orders before the charge up the hill to 
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this effect, but some of the men appeared to have got out of 
hand after they had reached the top of the hill and fired on fucitive 
Women * Captain Roche explained through Colonel Westmor- 
land that be had not understood this instruction and that he 
himself gave no orders of the kind before charging up the hull 

In ther excited state the troops shot three womet dead in the 
Pursuit Subsequently on Forbes’ request Captain Roche ordered 
the firing to stop *? The fugitives could not be intercepted by 
ether [taf Hussam on the eastern side of the hill or by Streatfeild 
On the southern side The first farled to do :t owing to want 
of pluck among his men who wanted to keep themselves out 
of danger Further efforts to intercept the fugitives were not 
made because Forbes and the others were apprehensive about 
their using fire arms rndiscriminately The search for the dead 
and wounded disclosed four dead three wounded, and in the 
jungle behind the insurgents’ position, three dead bodies of 
women and a little child badly wounded Roche explained that 
it Was impossible to distinguish between men and women and 
that they were not aware of the presence of anybody except men 
on the hll Forbes added that both men and women wore long 
hair and st was difficult to tell one from the other , the jungle 
was too thich and the persons shot were too far off (about two 

thirds of the way down) for the difference of sex in any case to 
have beenapparent Twomen one young man and twenty women 
and echt children were found hiding in the caves Large stocks 
of clothing, cooking vessels, rice and other food were lying about 
m the jungle, a large quantity of weapons including vows, 
arrows, axes, slings and two swords toa, were found having 
apparently been thrown away in the flight Around sunset half 
the company of the Sixth Jats returned to Saiko The wounded 
and those arrested were also brought there and given first ad 

The Sub-Inspector of police was left in charge of the dead on 
Sail Rakab for the meht with orders to identify the bodies from 
the evidence of the persons from the surrounding villages who 
came m considerable numbers to the spot after the fight was 
over All bodies except that of one, a man of about thirty five 


years of ace, were identified ** 
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The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner returned to 
Sail Rakab next morning to continue the enquiry. The Sub- 
Inspector, Rambriksha Singh, who had tracked the insurgents 
village by village from Khunti back to Sail Rakab satisfactorily 
identified them. All captive women and children were sent to 
their villages ; the property recognized by them was restored 
to them. They were assured that all would be well with them and 
the male members of their families [except for those found 
guilty of attempted murder or other specific outrages] if they 
remained quictly in their villages and did not join in any further 
illegal assemblies and raidingt On Tuesday, a bazaar day at 
Jojohatu, the police officers contacted the people and asked them 
to dispose of the bodies of those who died on Sail Rakab ; two 
big ditches were dug and all were buried in them. 

Was Birsa present at Sail Rakab during the firing? According 
to the Munda account he was presuaded by his disciples to hide 
himself at Bortodih, where a woman, probably Sali, stood guard 
over him. From Bortodih he fled to Ayubhatu, his mother’s 
village, where he stayed till the following Thursday. When the 
troops arrived there, he got out of the village in disguise, pro- 
ceeded to Maranghada and from there to Singhbhum. Later, 
a secondary account, though not mentioning Sail Rakab, referred 
to Birsa showing no lack of courage, painting his face with gold 
saying that he was the Messiah and exposing himself on a rock 
during heavy rifle Rre to show that he could not be killed. When 
the followers were struck he invariably told them that it was due 
to the weakness of their faith? There was nothing improbable 
about Birsa’s presence on the hill ; it could be the secret behind 
his followers’ stubborn resistance. 

The conduct of the officers, civil and military, during the 
operations at Sail Rakab, came in for mild criticism by the 
government of India. The Licutenant-Governor exonerated 
the army from any blame for the sad death of the Women and 
justified the firing as the officers had no alternative but to fire 
and carry the position, though the death of the women was to 
be deeply deplored.*° The matter was considered by the Governor- 
General-in-Council : though firing before the summit was 
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reached was considered legitimate, the troops, it was sud were 
not justihed im finng upon the fugitives once the sangar had 
been taken and all opposition had ceased, and that it would have 
been better had Captain Roche stopped the firrag at ance when 
the rest of the hill had been reached, instead of later on as he 
did at Forbes’ request Captain Roche was undoubtedly in 
a position of great difficulty and though the government of India 
had no wish to censure him :t was however, thought necessarv 
to make this comment on hts action in view of the fact that he 
defended his action and the superior military authonmties had 
supported him im a contention which the government of India 
were unable to accept ™ Forbes, too, was not spared, though for 
another reason, a trivial admunstrative lapse At the time of 
writing his full report on the incident, he omitted to give full 
details and decided to communicate them semi-offimally ta the 
government Later, owing to his very busy schedule, he forgot 
to do it The provincial government accepted the position and 
held that he had unintentionally withheld the information, 
howeser grievous the omission to report earher might have been 
He was described as absolutely straightforward and of honourable 
character But the government of India took a serious view of 
his failure to report the facts at once as evident from the very 
grave terms im which the censure was conveyed , while they 
accepted the explanation of the deplorable firing on fugitive 
women, they did not accept the stress of work plea The 
Governor-Generalein Council could not but express its Surprise 
and regret that an officer of Mr Forbes’ experience and position 
should have been guilty of the sertous error of judgement which 
he committed by not reporting the full facts at once IF he had 
considered it undesirable to embody them in his report of 
10 January grving a general account of what had happened, he 
should have reported them officially in a separate confidential 
Tetter to accompany the report 3" There was, however, nothing 
fishy about the incident Forbes was busy till after 17 January 
and as he naively admitted, nothing occurred to him to remind 
him of the subject 

The army did not suffer any casualties The casualties suffered. 
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by the Mundas on Sail Rakab were exaggerated beyond all 
proportions. The officials were reticent about the number.** 
Rumour had it that it ranged between fifteen to twenty-five, 
and could be more as the Mundas were said to have returned in 
the night and removed their dead comrades, Another source 
put the figure at four hundred Mundas shot down, and called 
for a thorough and searching enquiry ; Jacob and his people 
supported this figure.*4 A third account brought it down to 
forty ; a Munda source mentioned two hundred or even more 
dead. Rev. Hoffmann put the total casualties at twenty, The 
official estimate, after careful and exhaustive enquiries, was one 
Munda killed and two slightly wounded by buck-shot firing 
by a constable at Khunti and ten killed and seven wounded on 
9 January on Sail Rakab. This was challenged by an informant 
who insisted that respectable persons who were known to him 
for years, had offered to take him to the places where the victims 
were buried ; there was an urgent case for a thorough enquiry. 
It was later reported that the figures Were extravagantly exagegerat- 
ed and an on-the-spot visit was suggested.*5 The official figure, 
however, could not be much wide of the mark ; a contemporary 
Witness supports the official estmate.*° 

The spirit of resistance lingered for a while. The prompt 
arrival of the police reserve and of the sepoys from Doranda 
and the firing did disconcert the wavercrs. But as Rev. Hoffmann 
observed, it would be a sorry mistake to imagine that it affected 
in the least degree the determination of Birsa’s men. They as 
well as their wives were recklessly stubborn and bent on fighting 
it out. The loss of fifteen or seventeen did not shake their deter- 
mination. The very people who escaped after the firing gathered 
again and prepared for a new stand with the exception of some 
who wavered for a while. The missionary was reliably informed 
that the rebels spurned the leniency shown to them and arrogantly 
said, ‘Just wait for ten or twelve days.” They continucd to urge 
the population to make common cause with them and tell the 
still Joyal Mundas to clear out to belait (Britain) with the 
Sahib? That the government took firm measures to deal with 
the situation showed that it was alive to the relentless and 
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unyielding spirit of the movement of which Sail Rakab was the 
symbo}, 

Nevertheless, the Sat] Rakab firing was the beginning of 
the end, It broke the backbone of the movement. The party 
under Donka Munda and Majhia Munda which planned and 
Organized the movement had been broken up and was in utter 
disarray, It was a bloodbath to Munda imagination: Sail 
Rakab changed into ftopore buru (the hill where shooting took 
Place) overnight. It recurs as a piece of tragedy in Munda folksongs 
which refer to the fight in moving terms : the seven rivers over- 
flowed with blood, bullets rained overhead and old similes of 
cream-hke upland and milk-like land being wet with blood are 
repeated ; it was a stampede, a rout; 


The hour of the battle arrived, 

They were surrounded on the hill, 

Narsing Munda received the first bullet wound 
on Dombari hull. 

They ran away, they fell like plantain trees, 

They left the dying, fell down the precipice. 

Those who could not flee were caught, 

Those who Jeft escaped. 

Dombari hill was overcast with smoke 

Icha Hurang valley was filled with fog. 


Tie BEAT AND SEARCH OPERATIONS, 13-26 JANUARY 


After the Sail Rakab firing the situation was described as 
admittedly of a most serious character and it was felt that if 
very thorough measures were not taken at once on a large scale, 
the rising “would spread quickly and lead to a general revolt 
among the Munda population of Khunti, Tamar, Basia and 
Chakradhatpur,** Birsa’s assurance that by his miraculous 
gift bullets would be turned into water and enemy guas into 
stones and wood was a firm article of faith among the Birsaites ; 
the undaunted way in which they stood up to be fired at by the 
troops on 9 January proved it. So no half measures were 
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advisable ; the authority of the government now had to be 
asserted in an unmistakable manner. 

The Commissioner on 10 January visited the two neighbour- 
ing villages of Jojohatu and Chondor to enquire into alleged 
incendiarism and a case of stone-slinging attributed to the 
fugitives from the hill. On 11 January a meeting of the Mundas 
and the Mankis was called at Khunti to discuss the situation with 
a view to restoring law and order in the disturbed area. Streat- 
feild and Rev. Hoffmann pleaded for firm measures. The Jatter 
speaking for the loyal Mundas referred to the stubborness of 
the Birsaites and their women-folk, the foolishness of the half- 
hearted measures and how utter leniency and kindness would 
be wasted on them. He proposed that all the moveable property 
of the Bhagwanists at Jarge should be immediately attached, 
their wives be strictly forbidden to leave their villages, the lines 
of supply of necessary provisions to the rebels be cut off ; the 
few men and boys still about the villages and acting as spies 
should be held until all the armed gangs were completely liqui- 
dated, and that a severe example should be made of the first 
gang met by the military. No respite was to be given to Birsa 
and his chiefs. All ordinary Bhagwans should be bound down 
to keep the peace for a definite period till the armed bands were 
broken up, and lastly a so-called machika (guarantee) should 
be taken from the Mankis and village chiefs by which they were 
to hold themselves responsible to prevent new plottings in their 
respective districts and villages, and were not to allow either 
Birsa or any of his close followers to stay or to hide in their 
villages. He further warned that the rebels did not look for a 
locus poeneteniae and he advised against creating the impression 
that the -government was the weaker party.” 

The Commissioner however regarded the views of Rev. 
Hoffmann as rather extreme.’° He did not favour the application 
of the punitive measures such as the arrest of, or furnishing of 
security by those persons who had remained in their houses 
during the disturbance and had given no cause for suspicion of 
having aided or abetted any offence merely because they had 
joined the Birsaite persuasion. The object of the government 
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was not to launch a crusade agamst the Birsaite relegion, but 
only to put down attempts at lawlessness Those who had not 
taken active part were not to be forced into open revolt by whole- 
sale arrest as suggested by Rev Hoffmann The objectives of 
the beat and search operation were to be (1) breaking up by force 
if necessary bands of malcontents that could be found, and arrest 
and prosecution of the members of such of those pangs as could 
be proved to have committed moting and other cognizable 
offences , (u) arrest and prosecution of any other person charged 
with murder, attempts to murder, and other cognizable offences , 
(ui) calling upon other persons (Birsaites} who could be proved 
to have absented themselves from their villages during the Jate 
occurrences to account for their absence and show cause why 
they should not be required to give secunty for their good behav- 
our, and Qv) eventual quartenng of additional police in such 
cases as necessary to preserve peace and order in future 

Before mopping up the rebels, measures were taken to 
strengthen the police stations and guard the missions A guard 
of ten rifles from Bandgaon protected the Roman Catholic 
misson at Sarwada and the German mission at Burnu Another 
guard of equal strength of the Sixth Bengal Infantry was posted 
at the Khunt: police station and twenty men guarded the German 
mission of Govindpur in the Karra police station Five bands of 
guards of ten men each belonging to the military police who had 
arnved from Dumka were despatched to the police stations and 
outposts of Karra, Tamar, Basia, Torpa and Bundu to protect 
them agamst raids similar to the one that had occurred at Khunts 
Other steps included circulation of Hind: and Mundan transla- 
tions of the government order in the disaffected tracts of Rancht 
and Singhbhum calling upon the people, particularly those of 
the non Birsaite villages whose help had been of a very lukewarm 
character, to stop helping the Birsaites Notice was sent to the 
chiefs of the native states of Sirgusa, Udarpur, Jashpur, Ramghur 
(Ramgarh) and Bana: The reward for the arrest of Birsa was 
declared at five hundred rupees Sumilar awards were offered 
for the capture of Birsa’s chef followers * 

The operations extended over the three areas of Porahat of 
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Singhbhum, and Khunti and Torpa police stations of Ranchi. 
The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum 
were in charge of the first. A company of the Sixth Bengal Infantry 
under Captain Roche was stationed at Bandgaon, the head- 
quarters of the operation, to be available to the Deputy Commi- 
ssioner of Singhbhum in case of a rising among the Birsaites in 
that neighbourhood. Streatfeild and Westmorland, placed in 
charge of a movable column, were to march through the eastern 
part of the disaffected tract in Khunti and follow up with the 
arrest of the insurgents who were dispersed in the action of the 
ninth and to break up any other gangs that might have since 
formed in the Tamar and Khunti thanas. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of police, J. A. Stevens, accompained by Lieutenant 
Middleman in his eastward march through Torpa was to keep 
order in Basia thana. The troops were to round up the wounded 
and the culprits, attach the grain and property ofthe absconders 
and the Birsaites and cut off the source of supplies to rebels. 
The state government approved of a demonstration of force 
in the Munda country, and the pursuit of Birsa and his chief 
disciples was to be continuous and unrelenting until they were 
caught. 

The beat and search operations were launched on 13 January 
1900. The Commissioner proceeded to Bandgaon to conduct 
the operations personally. The Deputy Commissioner of Singh- 
bhum, who had arrived there earlier on 8 Januacy 1900 had got 
a list of the suspects from Jagmohan Singh, marched through the 
Birsaite villages of Kareka, Tukadih, Chatuma, Sinko, Kodadiha, 
Katamkel and rounded up several Birsaites on 10 January. The 
police Superintendent arrested the Birsaites in Surubai and other 
Villages. On 11 January, out of forty-seven persons arrested 
thirty-five were released and proceedings against the remaining 
well-known leaders were drawn up. Two detachments went to 
Chatuma and Tukadiha to arrest more Birsaites, and on 12 
January the Deputy Commissioner proceeded to Sinduribera. 
On 13 January the villages of Gudri, Komorora, Punding. Lemna 
and Bur were combed and six persons were arrested. With the 
arrival of the Commissioner, stringent punitive measures were 
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taken agamst those Mundis and AMfanihis who had supported 
Birsa The movement appeared strong m Bandgaon, Lasts, 
Sangra, Kundrugutu, Baring, and Gudri, allin the Chakradharpur 
police station and Porahat It did not extend to Kararkela 
Rassu Manki of Dorkapir and twelve Mundas were removed 
as there were good grounds for supposing that they had jomed 
the Birsaite conspiracy, the avowed object of which was to assert 
by force certam claims to proprietary rights and the Munda Ray 
and had thus violated the terms of the pattah They were replaced 
by persons of proved loyalty 4 Kumar Narpat Singh of Porahat 
actively assisted in the operation against Birsa and his followers 
Any Mank: or Munda who was to arrest Birsa or give such 
information as led to his arrest was to be given a rent free pariah 
for hfe or his village In ihe patials to be exceuted by the new 
Mundas terms to the above effect were clearly iud down 
Parwanas were issued to the remaminge Mundas and Mankis of 
Sangra, Kundrugutu, Lagra, Baring Bandgaon, Dorka, Gudn 
ete © The Raja of Seraikela sent twenty five poljcemen to assist 
In capturing Birsa who were returned with thanks for the proffe ed 
assistance, and he was asked to watch his own pareana of 
Seraikela and catch any Birsaite who might stray into his domain. 
‘The taksiidars of Karaikela were asked to keep a watch over 
the passes Jeading into the hills and jungles in their sursdictiog, 
though the chances of success Were not Very promising considers 
the wide extent of ills and jungles open to the absconders 
Finally the advancing parties attached the property of the abs 
conders in accordance with the proclamation, cut off the food 
supply to the Birsaites’ villages which speeded up the eventual 
“surrender of the rebels 
In addition to the sixty miles of the Sitth Bengal Infantry 
under Captain Roche, the third detachment of mulitary police 
from Chakradharpur arrived on 14 January The Commissioner 
marched from Hessadth to Jante (fifteen miles) on foot On 
16 January the headquarters of the agitation, the place where 
the plans of campaign were plotted and from which the oracles 
forming the creed of the new sect emanated, 1e the villages of 
‘Rogoto, Sentra and Kotagara ın Sangrapir were surrounded and 
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searched. The men escaped; only women and children remained 
behind, but Birsa’s young wife, daughter of Sungi Munda of 
Sentra, Was not found. It was learnt that Birsa was hiding on 
the neighbouring hill. On 19 January a determined search of 
the hills was planned from the camp at Hessadih. The party 
consisting of the Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner Thomson, 
Boxwell, Kumar Narpat Singh, seven military police, twenty 
district reserves and about a thousand ryots left at 5 a.m. and 
arrived at Jomkopai at 8.30 a.m. From there they proceeded to 
Kotagara and searched the jungle villages of Kotagara, Sentra, 
Halmat and Rogoto for traces of Birsa and other absconders, 
At Sentra, the brother-in-law of Birsa was captured. In the jungle 
halfa mile away from the village, Boxwell found some five maunds 
of cleaned rice hidden in the jungle besides several sleeping mats 
showing that this had been one of the hiding places of the abscon- 
ders. The same day, in the jungle half a mile beyond Rogoto, 
they discovered a solitary house which was worth describing : 


The site has been selected on the flat top of a mole hill, in 
the midst of the jungle, so as to be invisible from the foot- 
paths, leading through the jungles on the south-east to the 
Karakalu and the lowlands of Chakradharpur thana on either 
side of the hill. Ascending through the jungle to the top of 
this hill we first found a circle radius about 60 yards formed 
of festoons of straw rope tied from tree to tree. In the centre 
of this circle is an enclosure surrounded by a hedge inside of 
Which is a remarkably small well-built substantial mud hut 
With the two usual rooms, well thatched and kept particu- 
larly clean, everything about the place having an air of 
comfort and of the occupants being well-to-do. In front of 
the house is a high machan with a good ladder, 20 fect long 
leading up to it. The machan is well thatched and walled 
with mats and had a quantity of new clean straw in it and 
was evidently Jately used as a sleeping place by 2 persons. 
To the rear of the hut is a small flower bed (Tulsi Pind) - 
containing a single flower bed, enclosed by a sacred thread 
from four corner posts. The hut inside was well swept and 
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in the chula of one of the rooms were the remarns of a fire, 
the ashes extinct but still warm to the touch In the yard was 
Pitched up a piece of the sacred thread worn by Birsastes t 


Obviously, thus was Birsa’s regular place of concealment and 
he had oceupred it the night before But this discovery was not 
made until two hours after the arrival of the party, of which the 
occupants of the house had no doubt received the mformation 
The paddy and other property of the absconding Birsaites of 
Rogoto were attached , their women and children received at 
Jomkopat a cooked meal daily, pending the arrest of the abscon 
ders On 22 January other reported hiding places of absconding 
Birsartes,s e the villages of Lombda, Dena, Raighul and Koletira 
were searched On 23 January the Commissioner visited Gudn, 
twelve miles from Jate, associated with Gidiun Markos and other 
Sardars On 25 and 26 January the Mundas and Mankis of 
Btringpir were examined , three leading Birsartes, Aku Munda 
of Kolida, Tika Munda of Jaiesar and Malku Munda of Tamaa 
were arrested and five Munda of Gudr: and Baringpir associated 
with the Bursartes and the Sardar movement dismissed On 
25 January the police arrested Budhu Munda whose daughter had 
been married to Birsa about three months earher, and the villages 
of Raigora, Sankara, Halmat were again searched But the 
might search did not yield any result There were no clues which 
could lead to the arrest of Birsa But the weight of oppression 
and harassment by the authorities had begun to tell The prisoners 
captured on 21 January were willing to help the authorrties © 

The second party under Stevens, Assistant District Supenn 
tendent of police and Middleman in charge of the Third Rifles of 
Sixth Jats patrolled the Basia police station area and the Torpa 
palice outpost The objective of the operation in this area was 
to clamp down on the Sardars Their property was to be 
attached, but could be restored if they surrendered Fire-arms 
were to be used only in self-defence as a last resort and only 
in case of violent opposition was Middleman to come sn On 
13 January the party left Khunt) at 930 am and arrived at 
Torpa at 3 pm They searched the chief strongholds of the 
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Birsaites, i.e. Karra, Marcha and Barubera. Next day nine 
Sardars were arrested, six of them quite important, A nocturnal 
operation at Dorma, a stronghold of the Birsaites, was planned 
but was given up, because the people there had got wind of it. 
An attack on Torpa was apprehended on a holiday but it turned 
out to be a mere rumour. Altogether one hundred and thirty-four 
persons Were arrested, a large number of them by the Munda 
villagers themselves. From Torpa the party returned to Ranchi 
via Sonepurgarh and Murhu.*® 

The third party under Streatfeild and Westmorland pat- 
rolled the Khunti area and sought to round up the culprits 
involved in the attack on the Khunti police station and the action 
on Sail Rakab, particularly the two leaders, Donka Munda of 
Bortodih and Manjhia Munda of Serengdih. A section of the 
party consisting of the 60 rifles of the Jats and Lieutenant Vunder- 
gucht visited the villages of Sinigutu, Posea, Silaidih, all exclu- 
sively Bhagwantst, the people of which, by all accounts, had taken 
part in the two incidents and were reported to be threatening 
the peaceably disposed. One of the instigators of the attack on 
Khunti, Bargi Munda of Sinigutu, and thirty-three others 
were arrested. The attachment of paddy at Sargonia led to the 
atrest of five other Birsaites. From there the party proceeded to 
Maranghada, The Head Constable and ten sepoys visited 
Bududih, Soparom was deserted, even the grain had been carried 
away. Rev. Hoffmann reported rumours that a large gathering 
of Bhagwanists had collected at Arabura which was not true. 
The Deputy Commissioner also visited Dubu, Jiuri, Raitondag 
and Saiko, attached the property of the Birsaites at Dubu where 
the houses were found empty of all rice, which showed that 
during the agitation the people had stopped cultivation. The 
Deputy Commissioner marched through the far-flung disturbed 
area from Saiko to Bandgaon via Dolda, Birbank and Kochang 
from where he returned to Ranchi,” 

The first phase of the operations from 12 to 25 January 
apparently did not yield substantial results. Donka, Manjhia 
and the sons of Gaya Munda were still at Jarge. though a large 
number of their followers were arrested and their property atta- 
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ched The danger of an outbreak of probably larger proportions 
than the last lingered The general opinion among the missio- 
haries and the well-disposed Munda was that the end was not 
yet in sight Those arrested testified to Birsa’s avowed object 
being the expulsion of the foreigners The women folk of the 
absconders threatened the peaceable Mundas of their villages 
The fugitives from Sail Rakab assured their fellowmen that 
ouly the tania dharam lenko,ie those who were not true followers 
of the creed of Birsa, had been killed * 

A reign of terror was let loose on the Birsattes who were 
betrayed, persecuted beaten up and put to endless interrogations 
One Shaguanst told an officer ‘Do you pay me for keeping a 
watch over Birsa? Catch hold of him because you are paid for 
it’ Those who wore sacred threads and did not disclose ther 
master’s whereabouts suffered In the villages of the Hasada 
and Buryu and Sarwada regions those who embraced Christianity 
escaped The Birsutes’ praperty was looted, and there women 
Were molested * 

The different phases of the uprising which extended hardly 
over a month fell ito a neat pattern It evolved from burning 
and arrow-shooting, designed to terrorize the Christan Mundas 
and others into joming hands with rebels to a political phass, 
a direct clash with the authorities The Europeans were the 
obvious targets, though none was killed There was probably 
no well-laid plan of attack, with one exception, that on the dikes 
Theidea of the rebels seemed to be to put an end to the British rule 
that protected their enemies The two medents, the mdividual 
encounter at Etkedih and the group resistance at Sail Rakab, 
revealed in unmistakable terms the spirt of dogged defiance and 
utter contempt of the alien authorities, and of absolute farth 1n 
Birsa’s words unk teadersinp wntourarme tee TAUREA The 
Munda offenstve or resistance was not an armed feat, hardly a 
pitched battle , their outdated weapons were no match for their 
enemies’ sophisticated weapons A whiff of grape shots at 
Sail Rakab sealed the fate of the violent outbreak Yet the 
worisine was spread over an area of about 400 square mules 
of the hilly country, the scenes of many occurrences being over 
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60 miles apart. Such wide and simultancous outbreaks testified 
to the extraordinary craft and secrecy of the preparations. The 
rebels killed quite a few people (including four constables, one 
chawkidar and three others) and were involved in thirty-two 
cases of attempts at murder and eighty-nine cases of incendiarism. 
But into this month-old, short-lived uprising was packed the 
passion and violence smouldering in the Mundas’ breasts for 
four decades of the Sardar agitation. And it demonstrated, 
for the first time since the Kol insurrection, the deep-rooted and 
widespread feelings of disaffection among a desperate people 
fichting with their backs to the wall. 


7 


THE END 


FEBRUARY 1900-Ocroser [901 


On 28 JANUARY the two leading Munda Sardars, Donka and 
Manjhia, and thirty-two others surrendered ina body following 
the attachment of their property. This denoted the final collapse 
of the attempts at agitation in the Ranchi district The military 
force was withdrawn from the field of operation. There was to 
be no further quartering of additional troops : it was considered 
undesirable that the fecling should get abroad that the authorities 
differentiated between the loyal and the disaffected Mundas, 
Only a few of the guards were left at the out-stations-. 

As in 1895, there was an accession of strength to the member- 
ship of the missions in 1900, Fear of the authorities drove the 
Mundas to the church. The famine of 1899 also accelerated this 
process. The Birsa movement had constituted a great set-back 
to Christianity. In 1885-90 about 15,000 Christians had been 
inscribed as converts in the time of Father Lievens in Torpa, but 
when Birsa promised to his people the restoration of their ancient 
greatness and an independent Munda kingdom, the Roman 
Catholic Mundas, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the mission, joined the movement. The Lutherans for example 
joined en bloc. With the end of the Birsa movement, the mis- 
stonaries were faced with the task of practically building up 
again a Munda Christianity, That they did it was obvious from 
the number of the Mundas converted by the Roman Catholic 
mission alone, which totalled 30,000 in 1922.3 

Some of the Mundas themselves assisted the authorities 0 
getting their fellow men, particularly the Birsaites, arrested. 
Many found the offer of rewards by the government too tempting 
to resist. In Khunti thirty-three and in Tamar seventeen Mundas 
were offered rewards for assisting in the arrest of the Birsaites. 
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Singhrai Munda of Gutuhatu assisted in investigation and was 
awarded a cash prize of one hundred rupees for helping in the 
arrest of Donka Munda and others,’ 


Birsa Ss ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT 


Birsa spent his last days pursued from place to place in the fast- 
nesses of Porahat. Rogoto was the venue of the last, hastily 
arranged meeting, of the Birsaites. He laid down his instructions 
regarding his religion and a code of conduct for his followers. In 
a desperate attempt to rally the people around him, he sought 
to demonstrate the efficacy of his religion in respect of its impact 
on hving beings, particularly on wild animals in the forest where 
he had sought refuge. He hung a pound of flour by a zilai tree 
and claimed beforehand that all the animals of the forest would 
be drawn to it at night. They did, but this left his people 
unimpressed.’ 

The promise of rewards for helping in the arrest of Birsa 
held out by the government tempted seven men belonging to the 
neighbouring villages of Manmaru and Jarikel to be on the look- 
out for him. On 3 February during the daytime they observed 
the thin smoke of a camp fire at a distance in the depths of the 
jungle to the west of Sentra. They crept up to if and discovered 
Birsa armed with two swords with his two ‘wives, one Sali and 
the other, probably the daughter of Sungi Munda, who were 
cooking his food. Biding their time until Birsa had retired to rest 
and was fast asleep, the watchers made a rush and overpowered 
Birsa before he was able to make use of his weapons. He was 
at once brought to the Deputy Commissioner who was camping 
at Bandgaon. The captors were paid a cash reward offive hundred 
rupees. The Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum immediately 
conveyed the news to the Commissioner, and was told that the 
prisoner was to be sent to Ranchi and not to Chaibasa. Soon 
a crowd collected at Bandgaon. and Birsa’s followers and relations, 
his sister Champa and brother-in-law Rasai came up from nearby 
villages. Rumours had it that people from Jiuri armed with 
weapons were about to arrive. The police apprehending trouble 
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rushed Birsa to Ranchi through Khunts where the party halted 
for a while, There were big crowds on the way : a smiling Birsa 
Wore a big turban and had covered bis body with a sheet, 

Birsa deliberated over how to save his four hundred followers 
in jail. He told Bharami Munda afterwards that they should 
deny any knowledge of him before the magistrate + so would 
he. Only this would save them ; nothing else would. He had also 
a premonition of his impending end ; 

Asslong as I do not change this body of earth, you will not 

be saved. Do not be disappomted, Do not think that I kft 

you in the lurch, Ihave given you all weapons, all instruments. 

You will save yourselves with them. 


There was reference, in retrospect, to the differences with the 
Sardars and his earlier emphasis on the religious means which 
could have been adopted with better results : 


I had told you earlier that if we fought with the weapons of 
religion we Would not experience any difficulty and would 
accomplish ovr purpose. You did not accept it, As a result, 
we have to take rice and pulse Gn the jail}. We left our family, 
our children and wives. If we had accepted one another's 
Opinion, we would not have suffered. Let us not lose heart; | 
let us wait patiently, I will return one day and win my 
kingdom. If I fix a date lıke the Sardars, you will only look 
forward to the day. 


He would allow the British to hve for ten years, and he invited 
all to join his religion. He would be re-born among his people 
one day ; his ideas would triumph in his land : 


I willturn up one day. Iwill hght the bonfire of the Holi fes- 
tival in Bundu, Tamar, Singhbhum, Keonjhar, Gangpur and 
Basia. Iwill kick up the dust in Sonepur. On the hill of village 
Karkota (in Bano) a silk worm has laid its eggs (the process of 
multiplication of'new ideas had started even in remote villages). 


i 
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At another moment he flared up and swore at the guard : 


Today you stand guard over me ; one day you will see what 
I will do to the jand. Like millets ground in a grinding 
machine, I will grind the land. Like the frying of gondli 
(Panicum imilliara), 1 will fry it. Even if the land goes to 
pieces, ] will not give it up. I will harass and destroy the 
enemies in the fand of 52 forts (52 parganas) and the gateways 
of thelike number. Iwill not spare them. Twill shake the land. 


These defiant outbursts, often hysterical, only revealed Birsa’s 
mental agony and deteriorating health. 


ILLNESS AND DEATH 


On 20 May when food was taken to Birsa between 5 and 5,20 a.m., 

in the solitary cell where he was lodged, as usual he did not take 
it, He, however, did not complain of feeling unwell at that time, 
and was escorted to the court hajat along with nineteen other 
under-trial prisoners at 5.57 a.m. Afterwards he was taken ill 
in the court, and was taken back to the jail. The hospital assistant 
gave him some medicine at 9.45 am. On examination, his pulse 
was found to be weak, his tongue dry and irritated. He com- 
plained of great thirst and said he had passed urine only once. 
The superintendent found his pulse very weak and feeble, his 
eyes sunk within their sockets and his voice husky. He remaiied 
in a very poor condition for three days. By next mornine (J June 
1900) the Deputy Commissioner was told that Birsa suffered 
from cholera and he would not pull through; he went to the 
jail and finding the symptoms worse, wrote to the jail superin- 
tendent, Captain A.R.S. Anderson, to sce if he could do any- 
thine. Under his treatment Birsa recovered and continued to 
improve slowly till 7 June. On the morning of 8 June he suffered 
a relapse, had three motions on that night and another on the 
morning of 9 June. He became very low and et about 8 a.m. 
all of a sudden he made a noise. was seized with a fit of blood 
vomiting, fell unconscious and died at 9 a.m." 
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There was an uproar in the jail when the dead body was 
brought out All Birsaites were sent for and asked to indentify 
their master , they did not do so out of fear * The superintendent 
of Ranchi jail made a post mortem examination of the body at 
230pm on9June He found the stomach congested at parts, 
containing blood and fluid and the small intestine wasted and 
thin Although a careful search was made to detect the presence 
of any poison, no trace of it could be discovered Birsa was 
declared to have died from syncope produced by the clotting of 
blood on the left side of the heart following the severe conges- 
tion of the upper part of the large intestine, a sequel to the 
chromic dysentery exerted by the attack of cholera from which 
he had suffered * When once mterrogated Birsa had dened 
having drunk or eaten anything outside the jal, but he had 
mnsed his mouth out once with water which he had obtained 
from the garia (drain) taken from the yall Other men who were 
confined in cells adjacent to his were in perfect health. Although 
Anderson made careful enquines he coufd come to no conclusion 
as to how he contracted the cholera 1 

About Birsa’s funeral there was to be no exception to the 
ordinary rules of the Jan Manual The authorities felt that ef 
some of the leading Birsaites were fet out of the jail to enable 
them to see him burnt st might be doubly misconstrued they 
would exaggerate it and say that a grand funeral had been given 
and every sort of muracle had occurred Jacob, the indefatigable 
champion of the Sardar cause, would then say that the autho- 
ntes had desecrated the body in the presence of his unfortunate 
followers who had been compelled to look on‘! Birsa was 
cremated by the jail sweeper, on the bank of Harmu near the 
present distillery at Ranchi with as popular account sud cowdung 
cakes, an insult to the dead body.” 

Later it was reported that the only case of cholera that had 
occurred in the jail involved a Singhbhum under-tnal whe had 
died about ten days before Birsa was taken ili ‘Lhejarl authorities 
suspected that some water or food must have been given to the 
prisoners at or on their way to and from the court, though the 
guard and the other prisoners demed that anything of the hke 
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had happened. J.A.Craven who was entrusted with the enquiry 
into Birsa's death, attributed it, in his report on 10 June 1900, 
to his constitution having been considerably undermined by 
dysentery, too feeble to withstand the attack of cholera. It was 
clear from the evidence that the deceased died from natural 
causes ; there could be no suspicion whatever as to the causes 
of death. But as regards the cause of cholera he, like the civil 
surgeon, could not come to any conclusion, and he opined that 
this matter would always remain a mystery. The state government 
affirmed that Birsa had died of the attack of cholera which would 
not have been fatal had he not been enfeebied by a previous 
disease ; the Licutenant-Governor also did not suspect any 
foul play and was of the opinion that no blame seemed to attach 
to the jail or medical authorities for their action in conrection 
with this regrettable incident,?9 

Birsa’s death thus remained a mystery. Even the critical 
contemporary Gharband/iut expressed surprise and sought to 
trace his death to those (Sardars?) who wanted to get rid of 
him.!* There were, however, compelling reasons for removing 
him from the scene. Life imprisonment could not have removed 
the living menace ; poisoning him was thus not improbable. 
His death was not to make any difference to the preparations for 
the trial of his colleagues who were not to be exempted from the 
due processes of law. 


Tre TRIAL or THE SARDARS AND BIRSAITES 
(FEBRUARY 1900-OcrosrRr 1901) 


The trial of the Birsaites which lasted for more than a year was 
the epilogue of the movement. Ever since the Etkedih incident, 
prisoners and wounded persons had poured into Ranchi in 
batches. Those arrested were handcuffed and made to march 
on foot from the scene of operations to the district headquarters. 
The prisoners included many women, On 9 January, for instance, 
the authorities sent up fifty-two prisoners from the seat of the 
disturbances, one of whom died of wounds on the way and 
another was seriously wounded and not expected to recover ; 
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on 13 January out of thirty five prisoners escorted to Ranch} 
Jat, four were wounded, two dangerously and two badly At the 
end of the beat-and-search operations the number of the people 
arrested totalled 482, 348 in Ranch: district and 134 in Singh- 
bhum district They included the leadmg Sardars and Bursaites 
and were fairly representative of the Mundas mm the disaffected 
parts of ther Jand 

The Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi ashed to be allowed 
to return to the disaffected area to collect further evidence and 
to try on the spot some of those prisoners who were not actively 
involved im substantive oTences under the Indian Pena) Code 
but who were believed to have taken a promunent part in the 
movement The government, however, decided that he was not 
to try the pnsoners because the court of appeal could take the 
view that undoubtedly the accused persons had been prejudiced 
by beng tried before an officer who had a personal interest 11 the 
case lt He was, however, to go ahead with the collection of 
evidence, sifting and marshalling it and supervising the conduct 
of the cases in the special magistrate’s court Two special sub- 
inspectors of police were deputed in February and March 1900 
to assist the Deputy Commissioner in collecting the evidence 
and in the speedy disposal of cases The Deputy Commissioner 
himself went into the camp on 9 Apml and remained on tour till 
14 May with the exception of two or three days at the beginning 
ofthe month By the end of the period he completed the enquines 
and collected all the evidence that was to be obtained against 
the Mundas in jal On 22 May the legal remembrancer 
visited Ranchi under orders from the Governor, examuned and 
arranged the evidence collected and settled the steps to be taken 
with regard to the trial of the Bursaites It was decrded that the 
investigation should be completed and that while no one should be 
unduly pumshed, the guilty should not escape because of careless- 
nessianthe conduct of the prosecution The Lieutenant-Governor 
visited Ranchy at the beginning of August and discussed the whole 
question with the district authorities and was satisfied that all rea- 
sonable expedition had been shown in collecting the evidence, ne 
cessarily the most voluminous, and m placing :t before the court * 
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The collection of the evidence which constituted the basis of 
the subsequent trial of the Birsaites was, however, not free from 
criticism. Most of the witnesses examined were the ex-Birsaites 
or cx-accomplices and their evidence could be taken with a pinch 
of salt, They deposed against their erstwhile comrades for fear 
of the authorities and magnified the conspiratorial character of 
the movement against the Raja, zamindars, missionaries and 
the government, and particularly the role of Birsa as the arch- 
conspirator. Further, the collection of evidence was hasty and 
the evidence against most of the accused was not dependable 
cnough. This explained the release in May-June ofa large number 
of the Mundas against whom proceedings had been institu- 
ted a little too hastily. The Deputy Commissioner did not 
consult the Commisstoner in the matter. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor took exception to it and he agreed with the Commissioner 
that there was sufficient evidence to have qualified Streatfeild in 
calling upon the Mundas to furnish a moderate sum as security 
before they were released. This would undoubtedly have proved 
beneficial. The government of India, too, took a serious view of 
it and felt that the men released in May and June had not been 
hastily arrested but hastily released and that the question of 
telease or trial should have been decided long before they were 
actually released.'® Streat{cild, however. insisted that the evidence 
collected against them was weak. Further, the fact that only 
about one-fifth of those arrested could be subsequently convicted 
of offences (out of 482 only 98) showed that their arrest had been 
prompted more by vindictiveness than considerations of justice. 
The Governor-General-in-Council observed that the results of 
the trial made it clear that some of the arrests made in Januarv 
1900 must have been effected in a hasty manner and that for all 
the sudden and serious emergency, the local authorities should 
have taken the earliest opportunity of ascertaining through 
sifting of the evidence whether their detention was justified. The 
conduct of local officers was thus not free from criticism,? 

The magisterial enquiries and trials at Ranchi which involved 
348 Munda accused and extended over the period from January 
t0 October 1900 were a marathon affair. J.A.Platel was appointed 
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special] magistrate to try the Birsaite cases in Ranch) Jn Singh- 
bhum, though the Deputy Commissioner had played an important 
role in mopping up the rebels, he was allowed to try the Birsarte 
eases Birsa was to have been tned not as a political but as an 
ordinary criminal after having been charged with abetment of 
murder and arson extending over a long penod The tral as 
planned at first would have jent a political colour to the pro- 
ceedings Fifteen sets of charges imvalving different incidents 
during the period from 4 December 1899 to 7 January 1900 
were framed The important ones related to the unlawful gather- 
ing and murder of the constables at Ethedth, the burning of the 
house of Jaipal Singh Nag at Jamm, the attack on the two 
missionaries at Samada, and the formation of an illegal assembly 
consisting mostly of Birsa’s leadmeg disciples aimed at burning 
houses and murders upsetting the existing government and 
joing the Birsa Ray In Singhbhum, there were two :mportant 
cases, one involving the murder of the chon kidar at Chakradhar- 
pur and the other, the burning of the German mission church 
at Kundrugutu No charge for forming the illegal assembly on 
Sail Rakab was framed because according to officials the attack on 
Khunt: was far more serious , besides the tnal would have shed 
a lund light on the blood bith Further, it was found that the 
charge of sedition against Birsa and his men was difficult to 
prove in a court of law, particularly through their immediate 
connection with different incidents , though the quantity of 
evidence was substantial, the quality of evidence against the 
accused was poor 7" As a measure of precaution during the trials 
one company of the military police was deputed at Ranch: until 
the various charges against the prisoners in custody had been 
disposed of and the feeling of unrest quietened down, Later 
Platel was transferred owing to official exigencies to Fandpur. 
He was succeeded by Strachen Conttes who tned the Birsaite 
cases till the end 

The proceedings at Ranch: were enlivened with the role of 
Jacob, the counsel for the accused and an old friend of the Sardors, 
lug fearless defence and brilliant cross examination under which 
many of the prosecution witnesses broke down He was described 
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as a man who would hold on like grim death in a matter in which 
all his sympathies were enlisted. of sterling honesty and great 
tenacity of purpose. It was the good fortune of the Mundas that 
they got a man of his kidney to defend them.*! There was a 
public outcry for a fair trial and adequate defence for the accused. 
It was alleged that the police had broken up a meeting of the 
sympathizers of the accused which was called to concert measures 
for the defence of their people and taken away their money. The 
trial in the jail was contrary to law, prompted only by the 
authorities’ tenderness for the jail authorities. The accused were 
totally unrepresented ; they could not obtain local professional 
aid and were prevented from the exercise of their clear and undis- 
puted right to defend themselves. It was appalling to contemplate 
their undergoing long terms of imprisonment for crimes they 
had never committed. [t was also alleged that the police were 
trying to avenge the inurder of a brother constable and hamper 
the defence.*? The Deputy Commissioner denicd all the allega- 
tions, insisted that the Munda accused had been provided with 
all facilities for making their defence, and admitted that though 
there was no specific charge they were sent to jail as a precaution- 
ary measure in view of the continuing disturbances. To represent 
the authorities as in league with zamindars was the ploy of 
unscrupulous and interested agitators. But his plea that the 
accused had been provided with all opportunities for defence 
was labelled the ‘rankest cant’.74 

On 16 May an extraordinary thing happened ; Jacob moved 
for bail for a batch of three accused out of 217. There was no 
vestige of evidence against them, save a report by the Deputy 
Commissioner that they were supposed to be implicated in the 
disturbance. They had been detained for long on the mere expecta- 
tion of some evidence turning up against them. Many under- 
trials had died in the jail. The proceedings lasted four hours. There 
WAS a passage-at-armns : a spate of petitions followed and then 
it Was pointed out that the inagistrate could not try the case as 
he had not been authorized to do so. The Deputy Commissioner. 
Who sat through the procecdings in an adjoining room, suddenly 
came out fo the court and passed the necessary orders refusing 
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the bails to the accused to the astonishment of all ™ In an editorial 
to the effect that the unfortunate Mundas had been more smmned 
against than sinning, the S#engaiee charactenzed Streatferld s 
action as a farce and suggested the transfer of the case There 
could be no doubt that the local authorities were not only biased 
but actuated more by a feeling of revenge than by mmpartiality 
and freedom from all passion which hitherto had deservedly 
made British administration of justice synonymous with fairness 
and mercy all over the world The Mundas were only a peaceful 
and a long suffering people, and the apathy and indifference of 
authorities alone was responsible for the trouble 

The interest of the public in the proceedings mounted A special 
cotTespondent was deputed to report the trials of the Mundas for 
some of the Calcutta newspapers The proceedings were to the 
utter detrment of the far name of British justice and a shame to 
the authorities The correspondent reported a typical trial day 


I artived here early this morning and all whom I met so far— 
it is now 8 30 — seem to be dumb as to what is proceeding 
in the Munda riot prosecutions There 1s a perfect regn of 
terror here, — one dares not open his mouth to question 
the procedure in regard to the cruel imprisonment of several 
scores who after weeks and months of jail have been declared 
to have been wrongfully detained 1n custody by the Sessions 
Court There are over 217 Mundas stihi in jail pending trial ; 
for, nobody seems to know what, except suspicion of some 
heinous offence which has yet to be discovered I have 
had nigh on thirty years” experience m Variot's sarts of India 
as a reporter and I assert without fear of contradiction that 
I have never known any proceedings more rnconsistent with 
the ideas of British justice than those which have been adopted 
in these Munda mot cases 


You will hear a good deal more about them when the cases, 
already decided, come up before the High Court on appeal, 
and then you will know how justice is prostituted in the Mufasil 
and Jaw is made subservient fo the head of the district 
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You have said that poor prisoners have rotted, It would be 
interesting to know how many of those originally arrested, 
have died in confinement. It would be more interesting to 
know how many were ruthlessly shot down during the alleged 
riots, — God knows where — thatthe Deputy Commissioner 
had witnessed. Perhaps in a day or so I may be able to tell 
you how many men have been killed.* 


Ir MAY STAGGER THE PUBLIC 


I must say that innocent men, presumably mnocent men, 
charged by the Deputy Commussioner whose information 
was several miles away, should have been handcuffed heavily, 
heavily chained by fect and waist and taken into Court day 
after day and not tried, is a disgrace to civilization. 


The manacles are so heavy that to go from the jail to the 
Magistrate’s office, only a little more than 300 yards, causes 
them to halt on the way. They start from the jail — I have 
said the Courts sit at 7 in the morning — I do not know 
whether they get any food before starting — but I have seen 
them from the Dak Bungalow returning to the jail, drop 
down on the way from pure fatigue.*® 


The perfunctoriness of the proceedings was further underlined 
by the allegations of collusion between the magistracy and the 
police. Referring to the resourcefulness of the latter in suddenly 
discovering that as many as sixty-seven out of 217 Mundas were 
guilty of non-bailable offences, the Bencalee sarcastically wrote 
that while Pallas Athene, the head of Olympian Jupiter, was 
capable of giving birth to one goddess at a time, the Ranchi 
inspector of police had gone one more than Jupiter. It urged the 
government of Sir John Woodburn to interfere before more 
mischief followed and to put a stoo to the travesty of Justice 
going on at Ranchi, which would weaken the hold of the British 
on India more than the loss of a dozen battles on Jand and sca.*? 
Allegations of the police tampering with evidence and being 
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allowed a free hand to do very much what they pleased, of their 
baneful influence on the prosecution witnesses who were properly 
housed, fed, carefully segregated from the town and courts so that 
they would readily consent to live together under proper surveil- 
Jance and give the evidence desired by the authorities, piled up. 
The case of the Mundas was taken to the floor of the legislative 
council by Surendra Nath Banerjea who wielded a powerfu! 
Pen in defending therr cause through the editorials in the Bengalee, 
There was however a jarring note in the defence of the Mundas 
struck by the missionaries, particularly Dr A. Nottrott of the 
German mission who, speaking for the loyal Mundas, pleaded ° 
for more stringent measures being taken against the culprits 
and stressed the need to arrest all leading men for which the loyal 
Mundas would cordially thank Streatfeild, the energetic Deputy 
Commissioner. He complained that the government were dealing 
with the undertrials too leniently ; they were not to be set free 
unpunished, He even clarmed that the Christian Mundas indeed 
would have been very much pleased, if those who set ther houses 
on fire causing much loss of property and destroying innocent 
lives were tried by court-martial 7° This was only a lone voice. 
The strong and forceful pleas of the Statesman and the Bengalee 
did not fall on deaf cars: the government of India probably 
listened to them. i 
The trials which dragged on at a slow pace were not completed 
till 29 October 1900. The Government of India felt that the 
provincial government had not purged itself of the charge of 
taking insufficient notice of the delay in the disposal of cases, 
and it was scandalous that the trial of the persons arrested in 
January could not be completed till the end of December. “Further, 
the failure to undertake any proceedings until the fatter part — 
-of March against two-thirds of the prisoners in jail was not 
‘explained.2” The newspapers focussed the attention of the public 
and the government on the plight of the under-trials who were 
clamped behind bars on mere suspicion, the alleged offences 
against them not having been substantiated. For a period of 
three months some 300 Mundas who Were arrested practically 
under Jettres des catchets issued by the authorities at Ranchi were 
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made fo rot in hajat. Streatfeild, the ‘spokesman of the official 
Brahmandom: of Ranchi,’ was alleged to have displayed pro- 
verbial firmness in the wrong by detaining in jail this large number 
of the Kols against whom no evidence of any kind could be 
found, it was a disgraceful proceeding. The Statesman called 
for an ample and searching enquiry, declared that the greatest 
of all tragedies was the conviction of the innocent, and appealed 
to Lord Curzon to see that what was done against the poor 
ignorant peasants was done openly and according to law. It 
alleged that there was a conspiracy of silence with regard to 
those arrested who had remained there and they were denied 
any adequate opportunity for providing for their defence." 
The Governor-Genera}-in-Counci] noted the mismanagement at 
the commencement of the proceedings. the regrettable delays in 
preparing and disposing of the cases, the detention in custody 
for a year of sixty persons who were ultimately acquitted. It 
was felt at the highest level that the trial should have been brought 
to a prompt and decisive conclusion.*? What was more tragic 
was the fact that fourtecn persons died during the pendency of 
the cases and became martyrs to magisterial dilatoriness. Some 
of them were innocent and had been acquitted. The delay which 
was very serious operated to produce an unfavourable result. 
Such a spectacle did not enhance confidence particularly among 
the simple people in the British administration. The government 
of India further noted that the failure to take sufficient notice of 
the delays that were occurring in the preparation of the case 
was due to the lack of adequate staff and leaving the entire pro- 
ceedings to the ordinary administrative apparatus. The local 
government denied this and claimed to have fully met the wishes 
of the local officers. But they could not justify the transfer of 
Platel during the pendency of the procecdings and his substitution 
by the youthful though capable Couttes. The government of 
India, however, did not consider these arrangements justified and 
opined that the sudden and unexpected transfer of Platel certainly 
caused the delay in the disposal of the cases. The government 
of India further noted that the Deputy Commissioner of Ranchs 
showed a want of discretion and rendered himself open to criticism 
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by coming into court and communicating with Couttes the trying 
magistrate, during the progress of the case ** The Lieutenant 
Governor accepted all the responsibility and blame for the 
slowness of the proceedings and observed that the swiftness, 
fairness and success of the operations undertaken by the local 
officers for the suppression of the outbreak had not been reduced 
by their failure to secure in a hostile country all the evidence 
necessary to satisly the most critical of judges He pleaded that 
the delay also resulted from the novel interpretation of the law of 
conspiracy and the different view of the Judicial Commusstoner 
as to the evidence of the accomplice *! The government of India 
did not accept 1t but considered the difference of opimon quite 
lemtimate Lord Curzon curtly closed the chapter and characteriz 
ed the position of the provincial government as hardly a satis- 
factory defence of the matter ™ 

The final results of the trial cast an adverse reflection on the 
manner the state government went about it Out of 482 accused 
in Ranch: and Singhbhum only ninety aght were convicted, 
sixty exght bound down to keep the peace, and 296 acquitted 
discharged or pardoned This was seriously viewed by the 
government of India The release of twenty three out of e:hty- 
seven Ranchi prisoners in the Jast batch beled the optunism of 
the Jegal remembrancer who claimed that the whole lot would 
be convicted as the evidence was collected with the preatest care 
as to each individual by lumself The Lieutenant Governor 
concurred with the government of India in the appraisal of the 
final results of the cases, which had been most disappointing *4 

During the trials the Birsaites were confused and ssolated. 
The government the dikus and even the sansar (non-Christian) 
Mundas turned against them Even ther own relations were 
bribed into deposing against them The accused Mundas out of 
sheer fright, demed being Birsaates and instead claimed to be 
sansar Mundas following the old religion The majority of the 
Birsattes and the Sardars had lost their nerves during the trial a7 

To facilitate the trial of cases referred to the court ofsession 
an additional sessions judge was posted to enable FB Taylor, 
Judicial Commissioner, to devote himself fully to the Munda 
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cases from May to December 1900. A novel interpretation of 
the law of conspiracy and a different view as to the evidence 
taken by Taylor resulted in a large number of acquittals. He 
held that nobody could be convicted of conspiracy unless it. 
was proved that he continued in the conspiracy overtly down to 
the time of the commission of the offence. He also insisted on the 
corroboration of the evidence of the ex-accopmplices, which 
was difficult to secure.** 

The capital sentence was awarded to Gaya Munda and his 
son, Sanre. for the murder of the constable Jayram Singh at 
Etkedih and to Sukhram for killing the chowkidar at Chakra- 
dharpur.2? The death sentence for Donka Munda was reduced 
to transportation for life by the High Court ; it was not clear 
that he had taken any more an active part in killing the constable 
at Khunti than some other persons who closely pursued him. 
Majhia Munda, the other leader of the insurgents who had 
attacked Khunti, was also sentenced to transportation for life. 
Thirty-four others of the party were transported for life and 
seven others to transportation for seven years. Another batch 
of the accused, in all twenty including some of the leading disciples 
of Birsa, Malgo Munda of Rogoto and Bharmi Munda of Jaipur 
were sentenced to five years’ rigorous imprisonment for being 
members of an unlawful assembly engaged in acts of murder 
and arson. Paras Munda, the assailant of Rev. Hoffmann and 
Rev. Carbery, was found guilty of an utterly unprovoked attempt 
and sentenced to transportation for life. Penrat Munda and 
two others involved in setting fire to the house of Jai Pal Singh 
of Jamri were convicted and sentenced to five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Their original sentences were reduced because 
it was doubtful if this case had anything to do with the outrages 
committed by the Birsaites. Asao Mundari of Singhbhum, 
charged with setting fire to the German mission in Kundrugutu, 
was awarded seven years" rigorous imprisonment. Onc of the 
accused Mundas involved in the Etkedih incident of the murder 
of a constable and six others including Gopi Munda of Jiuri, 
Was sentenced to transportation for hfe. Similarly, the other 
assailant of the deceased chowkidar at Chakradharpur, Akila 

10 
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Munda, was awarded transportation for hfe The murder of 
the constable at Karaikel in Chakardharpur had nothing to do 
with the Birsaite uprising The enornuty of the sentences awarded 
to the victims underlined the gravity of the movement Allin at 
three (including one from Singhbhum) were sentenced to death, 
forty four (including one from Smghbhum) to transportation 
for life, ten (including one from Singhbhum) to ten years’ ngorous 
imprisonment, eight to seven years’, twenty three to five years’ 
and six to three years The only woman to be conveted was 
Gaya Munda's wife, Maki, who was sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment for taking an active part in the merdent 
In fact, the whole family of Gaya was convicted including a 
child aged e:ght to ten years who was seriously lan jal and 
whose hfe was despaired of Gaya Munda's daughters and 
daughters in Jaw were sentenced, on compassionate grounds, 
to only one days rmgorous imprisonment His other son, Ja: 
Mas: was sentenced to transportation for ife for killing the 
constable at Ethedih Sanre was hanged at 6 o'clock on the 
22 October 1901, the mercy petition having been rejected by the 
Governor and the Viceroy *° 
The results of the trial no matter however disappointing to 
the government, marked the end of the Birsa movement All the 
leading disciples of Birsa were m jail , some like Donka Munda 
and Majhia Munda had been permanently removed from the 
scene Some of the Sardars of the Sardar Farai were convicted 
six of them were sentenced to transportation for Infe 4“! Seven 
others also were tried Those of little or no importance who 
remained behind had been terrorized rnto silence, and those who 
returned were too broken in spirit to pick up the threads where 
Birsa had left them There was no leadership, and hardly an 
organization let The Birsa:ite movement in its political aspects 
ceased to cust , as a sect tt shrunk in size and existed in isolated 
pockets Its impact, however, deepened with the passage of 
dime Birsa and his disciples passed mto legends and are still 
evoked in moving folksongs rendered by an admunng posterity 
The tnals also underlined the growing support of the movement 
by enlightened sections of the people and the newspapers to 
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which the government of India listened : the Munda cause had 
become a public issue, debated in papers, and once even raised 
in the Legislative Council. That the weight of increasing volume 
of public opinion supporting their cause made itself felt, though 
indirectly, was evident from the subsequent passage of agrarian 
measures. Out of the apparent debacle of the violent uprising, 
the Munda cause, in some respects, emerged triumphant. 


a Wigor 
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THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF BIRSA 
AND THE BIRSAITES 


THE END of Birsa was not the end of Brrsaism? The two lines of 
the movement, religious and political ran through its entire 
course and explained the complexity of his make-up, the alter- 
nation between his roles of a religious and a political Jeader. At 
times one Jay dormant while the other prevailed, often prophetic 
outbursts took place amidst the heat of revolutionary activites, 
during the meetings at Dombari, Simbua and Rogoto Against 
the background of the disintegrating tribal soctety, this socto- 
religious movement sought to reconstruct it in terms of tts pristine 
values as Birsa understood and expounded them 


THE EXTENT 


The appreciation of the nature and extent of Birsa’s religion has 
suffered for want of reliable data, the Birsaites’ fear of the authori- 
ties? their unwilltneness to disclose their tdentity and part with. 
the teachings of their master, and finally, the disarray into which 
their religious organization fell after the master’s death The 
three sub-sects into which they were subsequently split made the 
confusion worse each of the three claimed to be the successor 
to the pure faith, and there 2s hittle intercourse between them today 
Most of the Birsaites are on no more than nodding terms with 
other sections of the Mundas, have somewhat tenaciously clung 
to the faith in the face of heavy odds against them, and preserved 
the old teachings and compositions amidst an enguifing mass 
of alien beliefs and influences They have also suffered in the 
desertion of some of ther adherents and dilution of the orginal 
fath, at places in Karra, Khunti and Murhu there have been 
fanses in the oreinal faith, aad the Birsaite fath consequently 
exists there in an attenuated form Lastly, the book of prayers 
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composed by Birsa is not available to all except to the Sunday 
schoo] (and that too to a handful of followers). The distance of 
time and, the death of his contemporarics who could be looked 
upon as authorities in the matter of his religion have further 
told on their loyalty to the faith. 

In view of these difficulties. the cstimate of the Birsaites avail- 
able in government reports is only partially correct, The number 
of only fifteen persons classified as Birsaites was wide of the mark. 
Reporting in 1911, O'Malley, though characterizing the Birsaites 

as a microscopic sect in Chotanagpur, bad reasons to believe 
that their number was really greater, for in one district those 
Mundas who described themselves as Birsaites were entered in 
the schedule as animists.4 Tallents in 1921 observed that even 
though no single person had recorded himself as a Birsaite the 
Birsa cult was not dead. While the delay in his expected second 
coming had caused some to waver, in the Khunti, Torpa and 
Tamar police stations of the Ranchi district, there were some six 
or seven hundred Mundas who worshipped one God under the 
name of Birsa Bhagwan. This too was an under-estimation of 
the extent of his religion. 

An inquiry in the early 1960s revealed that the Birsaites were 
a much Jarger community, about 10,000 strong, spread over 
above 100 villages in the Porahat region of Singhbhum, the five 
Munda thanas of Khunti and four others of the Ranchi district. ® 

The Birsaites are everywhere a compact and closely knit commu- 
nity, living in small groups, in hamlets. Their religious beliefs 
impose certain restrictions on their intercourse with other commu- 
nities and account for the existence of their isolated settlements, 
The Birsattes consider themselves the practitioners of a 
-distinct religion, which according to their perception is different 
from sarnaism, the primitive religion of the Mundas centring 
round the sacred grove. Hinduism the religion of the sedans 
and Christianity which has come from outside. The uniqueness 
of their religion, according to the Birsaites, lies in its enjoining 
complete abstention from drink and relative abstention from 
eating flesh, absolute personal cleanliness ensured through ritual 
bath and purification ceremonies, Interdinine with all is pro- 
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hibited and intermarriage 1s permitted only with the followers of 
Sarnam Non commensality with the groups other than the 
Birsaites is the rule 


Birsaism TODAY 


The original faith exists in three sub sects today, the Sunday, 
Thursday and Wednesday schools, their followers taking ther 
respective days off ? The first two schools eusted in an embryonic 
form in Birsa’s days and both were sanctified for religious services 
On these two days the adepts of one or several villages would 
gather in the house of one of the most tried adepts called gurus 
or pracharaks Birsa himself spoke up once in favour of Sunday 
as a day of rest and prayer But Thursday, berrg the birthday 
of Bursa became more popular among his disciples and was subs- 
tituted for the Christian Sunday In the circumstances following 
the persecution of the Birsaites and the vulnerability of their 
congregations on Thursday to detection by authorities, the 
Christian Sunday and Wednesday were adopted as days of rest 
and prayer Birsa himself advised the change at the last meeting 
at Rogoto 

The Sunday school is the most numerous with its followers 
spread over seventy four villages in the heavily forested areas of 
Porahat and Khunt: The followers of the Thursday school 
live in about twenty four villages sttuated in the relatively exposed 
bhuinhari repons The Suaday school co-exists with the two 
major schools, m eleven villages, in a dimunitue form The 
Birsartes consider themselves not only duferent from others, 
they ace alse aware of the differences among themselses 

There 15 2 line of division between those who pitch the flags 
and those who worship the zelst plants in the courtyard of ther 
houses Bursa unfurled a double coloured flag on the Dombart 
hill the white representing the purity of the Munda race and the 
red the exploitation by the dikus He himself worshipped the 
tilsi plant lke the ancestors of the Mundas im their golden age, 
at his abode in Rovoto where he had a smalt flower-bed enclosed 
by a sacred thread from four corner posts The two groups of 
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the followers those who pitch the flag outside their houses and 
those who worship the fa/si plant correspond to the Thursday 
and the Sunday schools respectively. Tallents indirectly refers 
to the Thursday school who outwardly were known by the flags 
which they kept planted outside their houses and by the sacred 
thread they wore.® The solitary flag of the Thursday school at 
Kinsutoli today consists of three colours, green, red and white 
representing according to their guru, Lalo Bhagat, father, son and 
brother or Vishnu, his wife and son, a strange interpretation. 
The Thursday school, further, is more puritanical than the Sunday 
school, scrupulously abstains from offering sacrifices, taking 
fiesh and drink and observes all social occasions in a relatively 
austere manner. Talients reported that they were generally 
drawn from the extreme and excitable part of the Munda commu- 
nity and had included the name of Gandhi in their mantras. 
The Birsaite bhagats of this school, along with the Tana bhagats 
played a notable role in the Congress movement and were in- 
fluenced by the Mahatma who was regarded by them as the 
incarnation of Birsa. They also treasure Birsa’s compositions 
and organize collective prayers, which other schools do not. 
The Sunday school is more liberal; its members may take the 
flesh of a goat, but they abstain from eating the meat of other 
animals and taking drink. They celebrate their social occasions 
with relative fanfare as they claim that Birsa had asked them to 
be socially equal to the Aunwars. They are also in possession 
of Birsa’s book of prayers. Of late there is a movement south of 
the Karo river, towards abstention from cating flesh.” The 
Wednesday school has no belief peculiar to it. It has been 
influenced by the beliefs of either of the major schools, the 
Thursday or Wednesday depending in its relative proximity 
to each.* 

Thus on the face of it, the nature of Birsa’s religion ranges 
from the uncompromisingly puritan Thursday to the somewhat 
liberal Sunday school. Yet their differences arc only minor. 
The outlines of Birsa’s faith are clear and its ingredients common 
to all sub-sects, 
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INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS 


On his release from the jail, Birsa set up the organization for 
the propagation of the religion He appointed Soma Munda of 
Jalmai (Singhbhum) his chief disciple, entrusted his book to him, 
and called upon his other disciples to do as he bade Drawing 
upon the corresponding Biblical parallel, he appointed twelve 
disciples He scattered the seeds of his relimion in all four citec. 
trons Some fell over hills, valleys and forests and others on the 
hearts of men The disciples were fairly representative of the 
different parts of the Munda land 


Singhbhum Soma Munda of Jalman Maleu Munda of 
Rogoto, Kal Munda of Khandanu, Ramsar Munda of 
Bando Kumba and Chamara Munda of Chatma 


Belsia, Basra and Hasada Toke Munda of Balo, Mayjhia 
Munda of Serengdih, Donka Munda of Bortodth, Budhu 
Munda of Jamrı, Parau Munda of Katinekel, Choreya 
Munda of Banda (Jaipur), and Sukhnath Munda of 
Marcha 


There were, as m the Christian missions, pracharaks, too 
Jorora Munda (Ropoto), Gajo Munda (Banda Ja:pur), Salu 
Munda (Sonkotor), Umal Munda (Chatma), Bmu Munda 
(Dumbra), Bumrae Munda (Songra), Bango Munda (Jomkopa) 
Kolha Munda (Raikera, Tunokona) The propagation of the 
new religion was a feature of Birsa's itinerary Nocturnal meetings 
were held by adepts, presided over by Birsa himself or by one of 
his confidants Above the pracharaks were the puranaks or the 
ancients who according to the authoritres sever swerved fram 
their onginal purpose of revolt The new recruits were called 
nanaks 

Birsa had neither the tune nor the resources to consolidate 
the organization he had built up, after hus death, 1t collapsed 
‘There was, then, a move to induce his younger brother, Kanu, 
to accept the leadership of the Birsaite faith But he had neither 
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the enterprise nor the enthusiasm of Birsa2? A section of the 
Sunday school of his followers under Eharmit Munda, Kali Munda 
of Khandajiu and Malgo Munda of Rogoto sought to secure 
their faith on a firm foundation. While the three were in jail, 
they discussed the plight of their faith and took the vow not to 
ruin their country or religion. On their release. at the instance of 
Bharmi Munda, they held a meeting, deliberated over how to 
propagate their religion and decided to preserve the salient points 
of their religion. There were to be for them one wooden seat, 
one cating plate and one bowl. Within a radius of forty to fifty 
miles they were to enter into marriage relationships only with 
their brethren and none else. Those who accepted the decision 
of the meeting were welcome to their fold. Another section of 
the Sunday school, under Rasai Munda of Pangura, a brother-in- 
law of Birsa, separated itself, and is confined to the villages of 
Murhu and the adjoining areas of Singhbhum. Though Birsa 
did not nominate any successor, his relations for sometimes were 
Jooked upon as authorities in the matter of his religion. This 
school meets once in a marang sabha (a big meeting) at Katingkel 
or Pangura in January or March every year. This is attended by 
about a hundred persons; smaller meetings are more frequent, 
The Birsaites of the Thursday school have grouped themselves 
unde: one Lalo bhagat (also called Birsa bhagat) of Kinsutolt, 
Paira, in Torpa police station. There are with him two old women 
(or mothers as they are called) who have devoted themselves to 
the propagation of Birsa’s faith. When Birsa had visited Tirla 
on his way back from Nagpheni, he planted three saplings in 
the village; on the day this happened three children were born 
in the village and they were dedicated to him. Mago and Gola of 
Karra spread Birsa’s teachings among the Oraons. At present, 
there are pracharaks in Eortodth, Serengdih, Poseya, Jaipur, 
Jajmat, Khandajiu and Rogoto cte, Their activities are Jimited 
to the propacation of Eirsa’s religion and making conversions 
to his faith, which are not numerous. 

His place of worship at Rogoto has already been described. 
Birsa Was apparently impressed with the strength of institutional 
religions like Hinduism and Christianity, even though he simplified 
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the rituals of his religion He planned to construct a temple at 
Rogoto, and even fad the foundation of one on Soron Buru 
(or Jatra Pahar} He measured the land with a thread and 
declared 


If anybody wants to worship there or recite the Lord's name, 
he has to purify his heart and make himself simple and gunie 
less ike a chid Ef his heart 1s not free from sins, he will be 
ruined Lies sins, anger, acrrmony, and evil thoughts are to 
be discarded and the heart filled with faith, love and minty. 
Only then can one sit and recite the name of the Lord there, 
or, there 1s a curse that :f this rule 1s violated by one, the seemne 
one will be blind, the hearing, deaf, the speaking, dumb, 
the hand in motion, paralyzed and the walking feet, broken 

If there is sinful thought, the heart will crack and the head go 
to pieces Tf abiding in the religion one criticizes 1t, one will 
have no peace t 


The Birsaites recalled Birsa’s association with the ancestral 
temples of Chutia, Jagannathpur, Thakur Dura, and Naw Rattan, 
the centres of pilatimage of Dombart, Rogoto, Simbua and 
Chalkad These days, however, no Birsartes visit them His book 
of prayers compiled for the use of his disciples was circulated 
among them butit weighs heavily in favour of the Sunday schoo] ¥ 


Time THEORITICAL ASPECTS THe ASUR LEGEND RETOLD 


The tnterpretation of the Asur legend was anappropriate prelude 
to Birsa’s religion , it constituted the theoretical basis of his 
religion The book of pravers refers to the enormously mcreased 
sins in the Aaliuga seventy two epochs ago, the discrimina~- 
tion between children, mothers, and sisters was not observed. 
Violence was indulged in without remorse or scruple (an mter- 
pretation different from the traditional Asur legend) Then the 
Asurs ruled They filled the earth (mrityu joka) Their remains, 
burial stones and other stones are found at places They worked 
m iron, they ate st and relieved thempelves of it (a typical dig 
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at the Asur not mentioned in the traditional legend). With the 
burden of their sin, the heat of their blazing furnaces, the earth 
and heaven cracked. This, God could no longer bear. He sent 
five birds as his messengers to the Asurs. Yet they did not stop 
blowing their furnaces day and night. Then the Lord went down 
himself ; his whole body was full of itch sores, and he went round 
the Asur village abegging. He ate the stale food. There was an 
old Munda couple without children who dealt in medicine. They 
took pity on him and gave him food to eat and engaged him to 
look after their house, their paddy which was spread out in the 
sun, and their fowls. Their watch-boy was a bit careless ; others 
stole the paddy and the cock ate it. But he was a miracle worker 
too 3 he would make good the loss with a few grains of rice that 
would fill their store. When the people complained against the 
boy the couple would protest and defend him. In the meantime 
the iron-smelting of the Asurs stopped. They thought about it 
a good deal and went to a pandit. He told them that unless they 
sacrificed a human being, iron would not smelt. The Asur picked 
on the boy who lived with the Munda couple and took him away 
forcibly. A big furnace was constructed in the land. The boy 
(torokora) advised them how they should go about it : the un- 
married boys or girls should bring brass-pots and bundles of 
threads covered with picces of new cloth. They should find out 
a piece of copper and a tulsi leaf and sprinkle water on it with a 
mango leaf (a typical Birsaite ceremony of purification not men- 
tioned in the original story). The boy was locked up inside the 
furnace and they blew at it. Afterwards when they opened it 
they saw the boy coming out glittering like gold and diamond, 
shining like the sun in the morning. The boy exhorted the Asurs 
to enter the furnace and bring out the gold and diamonds kept 
within it. Furnaces were built all over the land. The young 
and old entered them. The Asurs cried as they were burnt. 
When their women asked the boy what the noise was about, he 
told them to blow harder as they were looting the treasure. When 
they were burnt up, there was a ringing sound. On being ques- 
tioned again, the boy said that they should dress themselves. He 
asked them to bring water in earthen pots. When the furnaces 
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were opéned the Asurs were found reduced to ashes The Asur 
women raised a hue and cry and entreated the Lord to look 
after them At that moment he rose in the ur and went to hewven 
The Asur women caught hold ofhum Heshookthem off Those 
who fell on the hill became the spirits of deep waters , those 
who fell on the sacrificial grove became the spinits presiding 
over it They again enquired of the Lord how they would be 
looked after The Lord asked them to influence their men and 
extract sacrifices from them during festivals 

The Asur legend and its interpretation provided the just 
fication of Birsa’s attack on the old relimion, its priesthood and 
widespread evils like drinking ete To the legend he, like his 
people, traced the twin evils of Munda society, the worship of 
the spirits (bongas) and the drinking of nce-beer 


THE CONCEPT OF ABA 


As a sequel to the attack on the Asur elements, Bursa disowned 
the missions’ religion sarnmsm, and the worship of the Sinebonga 
He attacked the Asur bongas and their priesthood The Birsaifes' 
prayers do not even refer to the Singdonea , he is not mentioned 
in the Asur legend as retold by Birsa , instead, the word rorokora 
(the name of the boy), gomke (the lord} and Bhaeuan (god) 
occur. Of course the exclusion or denunciation of the Singbonga 
is Only imphed The concept of the fatherhood of God or Aba 
emphasized by Birsa m his religion had been earher buttressed 
by the efforts of the mussionaries including Rey Hoffmann, 
who, as mentioned earlier, built up a theory of monotheism on 
the basis of the Asur story and the legend of sengal da or the 
Rain of Fire The Munda patriarchal order, they said, accounted 
for the concept of haram asul, the old man, a characteristic 
patnarchal figure presiding over the affairs of the family The 
Hindu religious movements and the influence of Vaishanavism 
made the concept of the Bhagwen and the supreme ford (gontke) 
popular, the Birsaites of Torpa still refer to Mahaprabhu 
Vishnu Bhaguan m their prayers Lastly, the influence of the 
Christian hymns or songs popularized the concept of a personal 
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God. In Birsa's religion all forces working towards a mono- 
theistic concept of God crystallized, and the Aba irretrievably 
replaced the Singbonga. The old pantheon was demolished and 
eang abaking, mother-father, and gomke—lord. placed at the 
apex of the new. The Aba or Father was a personal God and 
had none of the attributes of the Impersonal Absolute. The 
Mundas, like the primitive peoples elsewhere, do not go beyond 
sensory perception ; the visible world to them does not merge 
with the infinite. At places the Aba is replaced by aba engakinge, 
the Father and Mother, Creator of Earth and Heaven or the 
Father Heaven and Mother Earth in prayers. The old Mundas 
referred to the dharti enga or Mother Earth at the time of sowing 
paddy. 


ATTACK ON Spirits, MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT 


The vehemence of Birsa’s attack on the Asur spirits, the scourge 
of the life of his people, feared and hated, is echoed in his prayers. 
Their repudiation is complete, the Birsaites will have nothing 
to do with them. Instead, there is the emerging faith, child-like. 
simple and earnest, in a personal God who will protect his vota- 
ries and be the sole object of their sacrifice and surrender. The 
spirits have not created the earth and heaven. Hence, they will 
not get any sacrifice from a Birsaite. A note of defiance and 
denunciation of spirits appears in his prayers : 


O Spirits of hills, decp water. 

You shall not get any (sacrifice) from us. 

You have not created earth and heaven, 

Therefore, O spirits, keep away. 

O Father and Mother, with your mercy and help alone, 
With medicines alone, 

We shall be cured (of our ailments). 


Birsa was alleged to have practised and believed in the 
efficacy of magic and incantation. A few Birsaites of the Thursday 
schoo} still regard him as a deonra (a witch docto:). But the 
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so-called incantations though couched tn a typical non Mundan 
verbiage were only diluted prayers 


The land ss topsy turvy, tre the Satan, its legs, hands and feet 
with a rope and drive 1t away with a wooden stick from the 
four directions, eight corners, mne earths fte from all over 
the world) 


This is clearly an invocation against evils hke most prayers of 
the Birsaites The Birsaites of the Thursday school have been 
influenced by and have also influenced the Tana bhagats * Their 
incantations read and sound hike a typical Tana dkaeat’s denun- 
ciation of the bongas 

The Birsaites of the Sunday schoo] strongly repudiate the 
Suggestion of Birsa beng a deonrd One of them claimed that 
his was a dharam mantra and not the deenra mantra (ie the word 
Of religion and not the mcantation of the witch doctor} The 
dhardm mantra was simply 


© Father and Mother, Creator of earth and heaven, save us 
in difficulties (Ote Sirma barken Enga Apunge sankate 
barnchasingme) 


This indeed 1s the refrain of afl their prayers Birsa believed 
in the efficacy of prayer and not of mantras , this accords withthe 
general line of bis thought He attached not only the spints but 
also their priesthood of the deonras, bhagats and sokhas who 
employed witchcraft to propitiate them There could be no room 
for incantations and witcheraft in the simple religion of prayers, 
faith in God and the code of conduct that he laid down It ss 
umprobable that he should have bad anything to do with his 
own reputation as a witch doctor which a section of the Mundas, 
their umagmation fed on therr miracles and healng-power of the 
deonras, might have built up in his own times and after his death 
A few Bursaites of the Thursday school, however continue to 
impart instructions im rum or the clues to trance and mantras 


which they claim to have received from Birsa 
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THE MESSENGER OF GoD 


Faith in Birsa as the messenger of God and his prayers replace 
the propitiation of spirits as the means of happiness. He claimed 
to be a messenger of God and was accepted as such by his disciples. 
The prayers of the Birsaites subsequently apothcosized him into 
God himself. The process of transition from one to the other 
concept began in Birsa’s life itself. In the early days of the pro- 
phethood, he was father of the earth (Dharati Aba) and later not 
a messenger of God but himself God incarnate. 

The New King was a typical Christian concept. Birsa, came 
down from heaven to earth wearing the traditional Munda dress 
and established himself on the throne. He was not only the 
refuge of the Mundas, he was also to mould them into a heroic 
and noble race : 


O Holy Father of heaven, on earth is the New King. Donning 
a turban, a dhoti and Wearing Wooden sandals on your fect, 
you came down to earth. You stood up (in front of) and sat 
down on the new throne. You were appointed Father of the 
carth. I have full faith and my heart and life in you, in your 
religion. O Father, save me in sickness and sufferings. Let 
my fect and hands be my weapons. Let my heart and speech 
be enlightened. Let the word of religion spread. O Father, 
save me in this religion. Wherever I turn my face, Iet there 
be fog, smoke and storm. 


The New King was, thus, to provide all that a Munda in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century wished for : deliverance 
from the mortal enemies around him, an end to his troubles, and 
a safe and secure bulwark. 


A Day or Rest 
The Birsaites observe a day in a week, Sunday, Thursday or 


Wednesday as a day of rest and prayer. This practice was in- 
Mvenced by the Christian parallel, though the Birsaites built up 
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a theory of their own Their ancestors did not work in the field 
on Monday, did not fell trees on Tuesday and did not plough on 
Thursday So would they the birth ceremony 1s performed on 
Saturday (for the Sunday school) , Sunday tsset apart for prayer 
and notbing 1s done on that day 18 The pracharak collects all 
Dirsattes and thev offer collective prayers and recite prayers 
after the pracharak The preceding Saturday 1s spent in dusting 
and cleansing their house with cowdung ond washing their 
clothes ete They may pound paddy on Sunday and in case of 
urgent necessity they plough during the rainy season in the 
afternoon only Thursday is a day of rest for cattle though this 
is not very much observed these days 


PRAYERS 


Denunciation of the ofd mode of sacrifices and incantations led 
to the formulation of prayers as the means Of the devotees” direct 
approach to God There are two modes of prayer individual*? 
and collective Bursa held collective prayers at Jalesar Dombat 
and Simbua , his compositions couched im the bhajan melody 
are suited to collective singing With folded hands a Birsaite 
offers a prayer, that is common, to the Father who created the 
earth with a mango leaf from a small earthen pot 14 

Though Birsa attacked spirits, the fear of Satan and evils 
haunted his followers The prayers are addressed to God, the 
Father and the Mother of earth and heaven There ts a political 
slant to them, an unmistakable stress on driving out their pol- 
tical enenmes The prayers against the litter are blunt and out- 
spokenly hosttle 


Giory to the King in Heaven } Glory to the Titled King on 
earth (Birsa) ! We Mundas pray to the Father on earth that 
our arrows and axes remain sharp The ammunition, guns 
and swords of our enemies may be destroyed completely 


Prayers are an antidote to the worries of the day-to-day Ife 
the thorn along the pathway, the petty jealousies of the enemies, 
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evil days, bad dreams and, above all, the haunting sceptre of the 
British : 


O Father, the thorn along the pathway, 

Envy of the enemies and jealousy and consequent anxicty, 
Evil days and dreams, 

Sickness, sins and soul, mouth and teeth. 

And the British be defeated ! 


The work-a-day life of an individual is a procession of prayers : 
the faithful pray on getling up from the bed in the morning, at 
the time of meals and when retiring for the night. No fixed hour 
or posture is recommended. In later prayers of the Birsaites of 
the Thursday school a somewhat eclectic note creeps in: 


Salutation to the Great King in heaven, 

Salutation to the New King on earth, 

Salutation to Brahma, mother Goddess, Vishnu, Kali and 
Durga, [an interpolation ?—Kss ] 

Salutation to the Father and Mother, north and south, 
Salutation to Father and Mother on earth and in heaven. 
Salatation to Bhagwan Lord of Sita, 

Salutation to Govind and Tulsidas, 

Salutation to Phirun (the Pharaoh) in heaven, 
Salutation to the Titled King on earth, 

Salutation to Hari, Jogni, Sankira, Mahapur Bhagan 
Salutation to Birsa, the hero, the lord and the teacher. 


But the Birsaites’ or even Birsa’s conceptual understanding 
of Hinduism is rudimentary and docs not go beyond 


Look at the beautiful image of Sita, look at Brahma in the 
east, Vishnu in the west, Mahavir and Kali to the north and 
Durga to the south. 

Recite the name of Father and Mother, 

Recite the name of Brahma in the east, 

Recite the name of Vishnu in the west, 

jI 
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Recite the name of Kal: in the north, 

Recite the name of Durga in the south 

Attend on your parents in Badho, 

Watch all in the world, the happy and the fearful the one 
without quality {Nirgun} and the one with quahty 


These stray sentiments do nat testify to any deep influence of 
Hinduism on Birsa though he laid down strict instructions pro- 
bibiting cow slaughter and the mode of penance to be performed, 
if 1t was done F° 


Horovo, Roa, Ji, ATMA AND MON 


The concepts of koromo, rea ji, dima and mon underhe the 
Birsaite’s prayers 


O Father, O Burst, as said down in your religion, let my Ife, 
body, mind and heart reach out to the sky and stretch over 
the earth 


Again, 


O Father, cleanse and punfy ow bodies, life, force, mund 
and soul To this end correct our conduct as laid down m 
Birsa’s religion You alone can save us 


The first 1s an dlustration of the all pervas:veness of sprit, 
of the frontiers of the Mundas’ hfe extendmg to the sky and 
stretching over the earth To most of them whose horzon does 
not extend beyond the visible, the umages of the earth and the 
sky are understandable The soulis immortal, the body decays 
but not the soul The elements which made up man were five, 
horomo (the body), roa (the disembodied self), yr (the principle 
of life), atma (the soul) and mon (the heart) The first three are 
typical Munda concepts , aima and mon are ahen Hindu or 
Christian elements The acceptance of rea, the immortal disem- 
bodied self, as an ingredient of mans personality, ss 4 step to 
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the recognition of the principle of the succession of life, Birsa 
has again little to say on this point. There is a reference to tacom 
kulang, i.e. the last day (of judgement) as in the Christian hymns. 
The Birsaities believe in heaven and hell, the survival of the spirit 
after death, These are, nevertheless, vague concepts, as Birsa 
had little time to build up a complete theory of his religion. 
These have been borrowed from cither the traditional Munda 
faith or the Hindu and Christian ideas at hand. He liberally 
borrowed his imagery from the Mundari translation of the Holy 
Bible and Durang Pothi, the collection of Mundari Christian 
hymns. In his compositons and prayers there are abundant rce- 
ferences to the sirma disum, i.e. the kingdom of happiness, ote 
disum, the kingdom of carth, marang raja, i.e. supreme king, 
nawa raja, ic. the new king, dharam aba, i.e. the holy father, 
In the sirma disum or heaven marang raja or the supreme king 
holds his court with four panches, to whom a defaulting Birsaite 
is accountable. On earth the new king also holds his court with 
the four panches to whom he is answerable for his immediate 
conduct. 


THE PROPHETIC ASPECTS: CREATION AND EPocus 


Birsa’s prophetic outbursts could be summarized Into his concepts 
of creation and epochs, deluge and destruction, advent and 
resurrection. The concept of creation and epochs was a medley 
of the ideas of the Holy Bible. the Bhagvat and of reflections on 
the contemporary sufferings and misfortunes of his race. In the 
beginning, God created the earth, trees, living beings, birds, men 
and plants : He fixed up the stars. the moon and the sun in the 
sky and the days of the work according to their movement. 
Twelve years formed a yuga (epoch) and there were four yugas 
on earth: satyuga, treta, dwapar and kaliyuga. A king was 
appointed for cach yuga. In the sdtyuga Niranjan ruled. Men 
measured twenty-one cubits. There was no sorrow. The people 
did not dic of sickness ; only their bones split. They sowed once 
and harvested seven times. They ate from plates of gold and 
silver. In the dwepar when Krishna ruled, people measured 
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fourteen cubits There was no disease They did not die away » 
their brains cracked They sowed, harvested and steun the same 
manner as in the sauga Ram and Lakshman ruled m preta, 
People measured scven cubits There was no sickness and no 
death from it They took their food from brass plates In the 
AKadlyuga the British Ray was founded by Queen Mandodan 
(the Queen of Ravan, but here Queen Victora was obsiously 
being referred to} Man mesures three and half cubits The 
world 1s affficted with diseases People die of starvation There 
are industry and business Currency 1s im vogue and preed is 
rampant They sow once and so do they harvest People die 
not only of diseises but they are afso kiiled with weapons The 
concept of the Aalpuga was not without economic content : 
the epoch 1s marked by the tyranny of the dkus and intrusion of 
alien influences into Munda society The Aaram and the palka 
are the dances of Adlyjuga , the degradation of the Munda is a 
feature of the age 

In the satyuga, their golden age, the Munda avoided drinking 
and the worship of the Asur gods and goddesses They worstupped 
the fufs: plant instead and poured water on it tn the mornme 
every day, prayed to God, wore the sandal-paste mark and the 
sacred thread , they observed the rules regarding purity, and 
Pollution and did not take food or drink without bathing They 
Offered sweets at the temple of Jagarnathpur This was the 
period when their ancestors recla;med the land from the forests 
infested with wild animals Lions roared snakes hissed and 
elephants trumpeted They lived in caves and made friends with. 
the wild animals, organized themselves, and cleared the forests. 
They founded villages, constructed embankments, tapped natural 
springs, planted trees and orchards, dug wells and tanks They 
Started cultivation to earn their fiving Taus did they spend many 
yearsin happiness They did not hull their brethren and relatives 
They discriminated and did not make jokes with anybody’s sister 
or mother They lived honestly and together Ifthe enemy put 
one to trouble, all came together and drove him away Thus 


did the satjuga pass away 
In the middle of the sretavuga and ın the Kaliyuga (according 
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to the account the dwapar precedes the treta) other races entered 
their land, swallowed up their ancestors’ kingdom, dispossessed 
them of their rights and property, religion and traditions, The 
dikus and the mcneylenders made their way slowly among their 
ancestors and passing themselves for substance smooth like oil, 
they ruined them, The Mundas were looked down upon, beaten 
up and abused in filthy terms ; they lost all that they had: 
their cattle, land, and property. They were being ground hke 
millet and fried like gondli. 
But soon the kaliyuga will pass away and the age of deli- 
verance for the Mundas will draw nearer : 


The dikus are now very happy and they Jaugh at us. But their 
allotted period, their time-limit is over. One day they will 
weep, and cry and that will never end. They have swallowed 
up goats, milk and butter. One day the authorities will catch 
hold of them by their necks. They will disgorge and vomit 
(what they have eaten) and will be trampled upon, Now we 
suffer and are in danger. One day we shall be happy for life. 


The passage of transition from the kaliyuga to the golden age 
will be marked by the end of the dikus in a fierce wat—there will 
be nothing like this before or even afterwards ; the Mundas 
will win back their kingdom. This will be the beginning of the 
millennium for the Mundas : 


And the cultivation of only one field will do for us. The 
people will not take land even if it is tied to their neck. There 
will be no war inthe land. All will be donc in accordance with 
religion. Just as our ancestors ruled according to their religion, 
so shall We reign ; we wil] not rule with sticks and weapons. 


DELUGE AND DESTRUCTION 
The end of the Kaliyuga will be caused by water, by fire or war, 


and lastly, by agrarian disorder, famine and starvation. At the 
time of the terakora (of the Asur story) the Asurs were destroyed 
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in the furnaces on another occasion, destruction was brought 
hbout by wars between the Kauravas and Pandavas Now there 
would be destruction through agranan disorder hke this tte 
dikus would be asked how they got the Munda villages If they 
replied that they got them from the Rajya they would be asked 
to go to him and get them bach from him The Mundas would 
occupy the villages as these were therm own The land belonged 
to the Mundas and they should not pivert up Those aliens who 
served here would return tothe:rland There would be bloodshed 
on such an occasion If there was a threat of destruction through 
famine or starvation ind grain was not avatlable and such con 
ditions lasted for five years and they did not work even then they 
would have enough to eat, as who would eat the corn stored in 
the stocks of the shopkeepers and moneylenders 7 The destruc- 
tion and expulsion of the enemies of the race will be complete 


The dikus are snatching at the land and trying to possess 1 

But those who have the right will get tt Those from whose 
body biood will flow ihe mik will possess tt Those dying in 
sin outside this religion will rise like blood those dying in 
this religion wil] mse like milk They will rulein the land We 
shall destroy the Romans Germans, British Rajas and dikus, 
Satans and devils in the land To make the land holy (once 
again) we shall sacrifice a white goat (the European) One 
day we shall make his blood flow Then only will the land be 
made holy The Christians will not live mn this land One 
day they will have to go to England because they are the salt 
ofthe Government Their Lfe and blood cannot be accepted 
mourrace As first the padres will go, then their disciples 


Await 


The Mundas have to face therr enemies sqitarely or they would 
not get back therr land for ages The continuance of the 
enemies’ rule will only be destroyed in a violent confhiet At 
present only the dAus, aliens a minority, play with the balls, 
makemerry Athousand children (the majonty ofthe M undas} 
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cry and weep day and night and with difficulty can make 
both ends meet, One day when they win back our kingdom, 
they will make merry and their happiness will never end. The 
aliens will mourn and this will not end for ages. In their 
land the white men destroyed the hills, the rivers, and burnt 
the forest. Therefore when they win their kingdom one day, 
they shall make it holy with the blood of the white men. 


Birsa will be the instrument of the destruction of his enemies : 


he will chase and fight them like an elemental force : 


(> 


O men, beware ! This world will not end like this or that ; 
it wili end in great misery. I will turn deep waters into outlets. 
I will crush the hills ; I will blunt (the edge) of their peaks 
as of horns. If I challenge the soldiers (enemies) to one side 
and they run away to the other, I will poke them there. I will 
fll the earth with water, like the water in the well. Where 
will they fiec? The water during rainy season overfiows the 
ditch from beginning to end. Big fishes are afloat and make 
merry in the waters. When summer arrives water dries up. 
Only a small pool of water remains. Where will they go? 
The fish, frogs and snakes will collect in deep waters at a place. 
Where will they fiec? 


Their victory was certain. The Mundas will march to Delhi ( or 
Calcutta) and occupy the throne : 


When I reach Delhi, you will put forward your chest, stretch 
your arms, twist your moustaches, clap and rejoice and spend 
your life happily. Our victory is certain. None clse will get 
the throne of Delhi and sit on it. 


In the course of the destruction through law, disorder and fa- 
mine, the people will dic as thedeaves fall off the trees in the month 
of March or April. There will be no room to place eyen one’s 
fect: no waterto drink: it willturn sour, but those who will have 
faith in Birsa will get fresh water to drink after cleansing it. 
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Faith in Birsa, recitation of his prayers, observance of a day 
of rest and his religion will be the sole refuge and shelter for his 
people in troubled times He will appear as a saviour and 


those who sll not follow my words will be reduced io dust, 
and will not be saved Even if the sky and earth meet, my 
words will not be destroyed Those who will look upon me 
as father will be looked upon in turn as sons Those who wili 
help and be kind, will be helped and receive kindness from 
me Those who will have faith in me, will receive m turn my 
trust in them Those who wil] observe the rules m matters 
of food and drink will be well off Even if you drown yourself, 
I will save you by catching hold of your pigtail, 1f Isee you 

Those who believe in religion wil] be sayed by religion. The 
sinners are destroyed by their sins Like the live trees near a 
berning tree, we too who are near the enemies will be des- 
troyed In the land there are vanous kinds of sicknesses and 
dificulties Those who will have faith m religion will be 
saved, or lihe leaves falling off the trees in the month of Jagun 
(March) the people will die There will be no other path lefi 
inthe land The land will be filled with sins There will bea 
heavy downpour one day All places will be swept clean 

One day false prophets will come up Their words will not 
reach heaven nor will ıt reach the earth They will dangle m 
the middle Do not lstentothem There will be wise persons 
coming up to restore lfe to the dead four or five days’ old 

Do not be decerved by them Even when there is conflagration 
seven times the full measure of man above and below, a word 
of (my) religion will save you My word will not rot with 
water, will not be burnt with fire and will not be destroyed 
quen vf the earth and heanen meet My deed and words will 
not be wiped away They will grow like the new grass comme 
Jp m the rainy season 


ADVE? AND RESURRECTION 
t 
After the deluge and destruction, Birsa’s mission would be 
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complete and he would go back to his Father and Mother, leaving 
the word and the seed which will burn and be looked for one day 
and which will bave to be returned to him when he comes bock. 
Return he must, because the body dies, but not the soul ; it 
rises and returns. If his followers follow his religion, he would 
recognize them while they may not recoginze him. Even amidst 
hundreds or thousands of solidiers, his faithful son will be spotted, 
His advent could be either physical or spiritual, his re-birth or 
the triumph of his vision ; in either cases be will recover his 
people’s kingdom : 


I will return one day and win my kingdom. But I give you 
my word : do not throw it away, preserve it in your home and 
in your courtyard. Do not wipe it away, I will look for you 
one day. 1 should find you then. Then so many brethren 
would not remain faithful to me till the end. If I find even one 
brother left within a radius of forty to fifty miles, I will rule. 
I will jump from heaven or the sky like the monkey-god, 
Hanuman. Then the earth will tremble. You must not be 
frightened. The sun will not rise for one whole day. Then 
you should know that the Satyuga has arrived. From the 
north-west corner rains will start. When good paddy is 
ready for harvest in the field, there is no sickness and there 
is a good crop, mark ! I have won my kingdom. When you 
see the flag in the sky, know ! my words have been fulfilled. 
As I said the stars glittering like gold appeared in the 
four corners of the sky. Our kingdom will be won in a 
short time. 


Again : 


Wl return in the form of thunder, there will be a thunderclap ; 
if in the form of lightning. you will be struck with terror. If 
I return as a tiger, you may think I will eat you up ; if I return 
as an animal. you will not understand me. Therefore T will be 
reincarnated as a man, as God was in every age. I will create 
a new world. If 1 am reincarnated as a Brahmin or a Gossain 
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{a mendicant), you will not be able to recognize me You 
will recognize me by my word and by my deed 


The Birsaites look forward to the advent of Birsa When be 
was in jail no Munda beheved that he was confined and they 
alleged that he had gone up to heaven and that the authorities 
had only a clay figure un jai] which they pretended was Birsa % 
When his dead body was shown to certarn Mundas, they refused 
to be convinced that 1t was his corpse * Slowly, however some 
are now mving up the hope 


THE REGULATORY ASPECTS 


The essentials of Birsa’s religion are the exclusion of the pahan, 
the observance of purification ceremonies, reciting prayers, and 
a puntamcal approach to social occasions The pakanis replaced 
by the panches they preside over the functions m the ind:viduat 
and soctal hfe This was probably sought to be justified by the 
old Mundi saying, ‘the Singbonga in heaven, the panches on 
earth and the government in the middle’, and perhaps all ss well 
with the world (simare Singhonea Dharati re panchko oro talare 
Sarkar) 

The rules and regulations governing different aspects of social 
and invididual life were laid down by Birsa at a later phase in his 
life, probably during the penod from January 1898 to December 
1899 The proceedings of the meetings on Dumbar: and Simbua 
hills recorded Birsa’s attacks on what he termed as the customs. 
of the Kaly uga for the Mundas 1 e the alien customs and beliefs 
that had crept info the Munda society , at the Rogoto meeting 
of lus disciples he harped on the same theme 


Fooo AND DRINK 


Birsa did not preach total abstention from sacrifice and meat- 
eatin under Vaishnav influence * this was not borne out by the 
rules lard down by him and by the life led by the Birsartes of the 
Sunday school He was not averse to sacrificing a goat on social 
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occasions : at Rogoto a goat was sacrificed as the symbolic end 
of the kaliyuga and a feast was held. He declared that his follow- 
ers would not take meat afterwards. But the womenfolk failed 
them and could not prepare enough Ieaf-plates for their men to 
enable them to partake of the Jast feast. Birsa. in anger, declared 
that they could go ahead with their customs and their meat- 
cating till his advent. According to the Thursday school their 
master gave up cating meat at Dombari, because when it was 
cooked it remained raw. Today while the Thursday school 
abstain from eating meat altogether, a section of the Sunday 
schoo] south of the Karo river in Torpa, after waiting in vain for 
Birsa’s advent, resolved not to eat meat. A major section of the 
sunday schoo! of followers, however, partake of the meat of 
goat, pigeons and wild animals but not of wild boars, sows, 
cocks, hens, bullocks or buffaloes, and she-goats. They do not 
eat Joa flower, a concession to the irresistible logic of existence 
in the hilly areas. Liquor and even rice-beer, the traditional 
drink of the Mundas, are totally prohibited. The Birsaite com- 
munity being a closed society, the members are forbidden to 
interdine with others : they also cannot visit the Hindu or 
Christian places of worship, will not listen to their religi- 
ous discourse, or eat in hotels. They may take water from a 
natural spring or a river only after throwing out four to five 
handfuls of it as a token of cleansing it. Gambling is strictly 
forbidden. 


DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 


The Birsaites of the Sunday school wear a shorter turban grace- 
fully, though it is not so popular among the others, Birsa forbade 
the use of red clothes and leather foot-wear and commended 
simple clothes. He discouraged floral decorations and jewellery. 
Munda women wear simple ornaments, armlets or bracelets, 
Silver ear-rings (faraki) and these. too, on social occasions such 
as marriages etc. Birsa forbade the use of flowered rings and 
combs and bracelets. Tattooing was also forbidden. The little 
latitude in respect of wearing ornaments exists only among the 
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Birsaites of the Sunday school , those of the Thursday school 
forbid tt entirely 

The sacred thread, sandal paste and wocden sandals complete 
the external essentials for the Bursaites These have often been 
traced to the immediate Vaishnav influence but Bursa invested 
them with a historical significance , these were worn by the 
Mundas’ ancestors in their satyuga and were recovered from the 
temples of Jagarnathpur or Chuta by him An ordinary Busaite 
will describe the three threads of the sacred thread as representing 
sat, raj and tam, te Truth, Enerey and Inertia The sacred 
thread 1s a source of strength 


O Father Birsa, with your strength we put on the sacred 
thread Let this be (our) weapon and strength 


The Birsaites of the Sunday school recommend wearing the 
sacred thread of nine fibres done into three threads for all altke, 
women and children, the young and the elders , those of the 
Thursday school vary the number of threads according to age 
groups ** Even the Birsaite Women wear the sacred thread On 
al] occasions the weanng of new sacred threads 15 a part of the 
Birsaite ceremony ıt 1s changed on such occasions as birth, 
marrige, death and in the third or sixth month when cooking 
yessels or utensils are replaced 

Birsa also brought out the sandal paste from the temple of 
Jasarnathpur, Which the ancestors of the Mundas ware on their 
forehead , the sacred soil from New Rattan was also put on the 
forehead of disciples The paste 1s prepared from the flour of 
nce, paddy or soil and the Birsartes wear it on the forehead, 
chest, arms, ears and nech A Birsatte would be distinguished 
by the sacred mark during the deluge 


T hive as lud down in the faith and remon Jn the hetven 
i$ the Great Kang He appomted the New King on earth 
He made over the kingdom and the Jand to him The New 
King of the earth entrusted the Kingdom and the landtome 
You will get the work (assigned to you) done by the Great j 
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King of heaven. You will save me by marking the mark 
(the sacred mark) on the body of the selected (the Birsaites). 


SONG AND DANCES 


Birsa shared the Munda’s traditional love of music and danced 
heartily with the gusto of a youth on Dombari and Simbua. On 
both occasions he assailed the karma and the paika, dances 
imported by the aliens and adopted by the Mundas. At Rogoto 
he banned the karma dance. The compositions of Birsa and 
Birsaites are couched in bhajan melody ; they are still rendered 
on the same lines as the Christian hymns and bhajans. 

Birsa’s attack on the akhara or the dancing ground around 
which the social life of the Munda village grows was deep-rooted. 
The Birsaites of the Sunday and Thursday schools now do nat 
participate in the dances and keep away from the dancing ground. 
To them the association of the dancing ground with traditional 
religious festivals marked by sacrifices to the spirits is an ana- 
thema. The members of the Thursday school sing Birsa’s and 
their own compositions. The followers of the Sunday school 
do not sing, but pray, and these prayers with minor modifica- 
tions, are common to all schools. Their social occasions are 
devaid of dance though not music ; there are however marriage 
songs (arandi) composed in praise of Birsa. The Sunday school 
of Birsa’s followers celebrate their marriages with considerable 
fanfare. The musical instruments employed are the jhanjh, 
the done, the narsing, and the bheri or the conch. They do not 
employ ghasis, the traditional drum-beatcrs in Munda society, 
and the beating of drums made of leather or skin is strictly 
prohibited. 

Birsa and his followers also indirectly attacked the institutions 
of girè ora of the traditional society. This served asthe seminary 
for the moral and intellectual training of the unmarried boys 
and girls under the direction of an elderly preson, and had already 
been undermined by the Hindu and Christian influences. It 
has no place in Birsa’s puritanical system. This completed Birsa’s 
attack on the traditional institutions of the Munda society, Le. 
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the sarna or the sacnficial grove, the akhara, 1€ the dancne- 
ground and the sasan, te the burial ground 


PURIFICATION CEREMONIES 


The traditional concept of ceremomal purty was emphasized 
by Birsa and given a new significance , he claimed that cleanh 
ness on the lines faid down by him was practised by the ancestors 
in the golden age The site of his prayer at the hiding place at 
Rogoto was spotiessly clean The Bursautes do not spit in fire 
water and river, the five elements {panch tana) , they do not abuse 
air, Water and fire as other Mundas do (Ne Sayad ore da ka eokr 
fadae,1e the cursed breath or air and water does not stop} 

The punfication ceremony 1s simple water from the pot, 
which 1s cleansed, 1s sprinkled on persons or all over the house 
with a mango stalk or the dub grass Before that the water is 
punfied with the touch of the dub grass and a piece of copper 
pot init A Birsaite, when he returns home, 1s received by the 
mistress of the house, who sprinkles the water from the earthen 
pot purified by the touch of a copper pece and turmeric in it 
Saturday is a day of preparation for Sunday on which the Birsaites 
of the Sunday school wash their clothes and cleanse their home 
They wash themselves and their hands with soi] when they answer 
thecall ofnature The place where they take therr food 1s cleansed 
with cowdung before and after food is taken Food ts eaten 
after the bath Purification ceremonies and prayers are aconcom: 
tant of all ceremonies in the hfe of the Birsastes A feature of the 
ceremonies 15 the role played by the barber and the washerman , 
no ceremonies such as death rites, birth and marnage are com 
plete without them 


LtFE crctic CEREMONIES 


The tnad of the ceremonies in a Birsaite’s life, birth, mamiage 
and death are again marked by the same features the role of 
the panches, the observance of purification ceremonies, reciting 
prayers, abstention from sacrifice and drinking and worship of 
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the spirits, wearing of new sacred threads and sacred paste. 
There 15, apart from these, not a marked difference in the cele- 
brations of the occasions by a Birsaite and a Saonsar or a non- 
‘Christian Munda following the traditional religion. 


BIRTH 


The family in which the birth of a child takes place is segregated 
for nine days ; none will accept food or drink from the members 
of such a family. After the ninth day, purification ceremonies 
are performed. The relations participate in these ceremonies. 
If the pancies, the barber, and the washerman do not turn up, 
the birth ceremonies (chatti) cannot be performed. If either the 
barber or the washerman arrives, the ceremonies will be regarded 
as incomplete and performed in a perfunctory manner. The 
sacred thread consisting of three threads is tied round the navel 
of the newly born child. The christening ceremony takes place 
after the chattiin the case of the members of the Thursday school 
and on Saturday for those of the Sunday school. The ear-piercing 
ceremony occurs in January for the Sunday schoo] ; others do 
not observe it. The shaving of head ceremony (mundan) is not 
observed. There is no worship of gharsi bonga which keeps a 
watch over the expectant or nursing mother in her delicate state ; 
there are, instead, prayers for the well-being of the child and of 
the mother before birth : 


O Father, grant us your blessings, mercy and assistance. 
Let the birth of the child be without any trouble. 
Drive away sickness and trouble. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage takes place outside the clan. As the number of Eirsaites 
is not very large, they often intermarry within their sects and 
With sonsar Mundas. The Birsaites of the Sunday school being 
the most numerous of the three sects avoid such marriages as 
far as practicable. 
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The prospective bride and groom may or may not see each 
other before marriage The members of the Sunday school offer 
as much as twenty rupees in cash and clothes by way of presents 
to the bride’s family The custom of sending messengers (dutam) 
beforehand 1s observed in the case of an arranged marriage The 
omen-reading ceremony (cherreuri} may or may not be perform- 
ed, the betrothal ceremony (bala) 1s observed in a manner 
simular to that practised by other Mundas The presentation of 
the bride’s price (gonong taka tditukamt) and the fixie of the date 
of the marriage (fogonto/) are followed on the same lines 

Before marnage the bride and the bridegroom are smeared 
with oil and turmeric A rectangular mud pulpit with a sacred. 
thread tied round its poles 15 put up The panches perform the 
ceremonies Amidst fanfare and armed with bows and swords 
the marnage party leaves for the bride’s village On their arrival 
at the bride's place, they are received and the welcome (c/ntan) 
ceremony (2s among the non Birstes) is performed the women 
go round the carnage three and sprinkle water with mango 
leaves on the bridegroom and take hum inside the house His feet 
are Washed The bride and the bridegroom are smeared with 
ollandturmeric , ther nails are pared and they have bath Bursa 
did not want his people to fee] infer:or to the ruling Nacbans: 
kunvars , they should display their shields swords, bow and 
arrow, chanwar and spear before them, Itke the children of the 
Razas Then follow minor ceremomes such as the exchange of 
toothbrushes, sprinkling of water with mango leaves, wearing 
yellow tobes, the worship of the mango tree The bridegroom 
sittingin the fap of in laws has to get up thrice saying * ‘O parents, 
your burden 1s off’ A dialogue between the parenfs and the 
in-laws of the bridegroom follows , they put questions to one 
another as to the purpose of the construction of the mandap 
and the period of the duration of the marriage etc Marriage 
ts for life , in the case of its failure the party will be answerable 
to the Father of heaven, the New King on earth and the panches 


The Great King 1s m heaven He appointed the New King 
on earth. In heaven there are the Great King ana Four 
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panches. On carth are the New King and Four panches. 
These panches have bound them up as parents-in-law. They 
will come to the help of one another in difficulty. 


The dialogue between the bride and the bridegroom and 
mutual assurances between them take place in the presence of 
the panches. They stand facing east and if they do not pledge 
themselves to the code of conduct iaid down in the religion of 
Birsa, the marriage ceremony cannot be performed. The boy 
and the girl repeat the questions to one another. Then the 
ingredients of Birsa’s faith are recalled ; 


T hive in faith. You were appointed Father on earth. I have 
my being in you, have full faith in you. Save me in trouble 
and difficulties. There is a Great King in heaven. He appoin- 
ted a New King on earth. The Great King in heaven has 
four panches. The New King on earth has four panches. 
They united the two. Now they perform the marriage cerc- 
mony. Save us in troubles and difficulties, 


Again : 


O Father, we (panches) are uniting the two, the young boy 
and the youthful maiden ; O Father, Ict the two, with your 
strength, live happily. 


The mutual assurances continue : they are married and they 
will live in accordance with the law of the world and not be [ed 
astray by temptation ; they will follow the same foot-prints. 
They will observe Saturday and Sunday, will hold the Father in 
heaven and the New King on earth in reverential awe and will 
live according to the faith every day. If they do not follow the 
words of the Father in heaven and the New King on earth, they 
will be punished and their hearts, brain and back will crack 
and be destroyed : 


Look sharp ! There are good-looking boys and piris in the 
32 
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market They should not Jook at them They should help 
one another in difficulties. If the girl runs away, the husband 
should catch hold of her Markt On the way to and from 
the husband's village and the father’s village you. (the girl) 
should look stra:ght {and not sideways) If the gil runs away 
alone, the food from her hand will not be accepted and 
she cannot re enter the house In case she 15 angry she 
will file a complaint before the Father in heaven and the 
panches and the New King on earth and his panches They 
will decide 


The bnde and bridegroom put the sak on each other’s 
forehead, they also exchange the sacred thread, offer an eight- 
anna piece and take sacred vows at seven places, before water, 
fire, sword, bows and arrows ete 


O Holy Father of Heaven, you are the New King of earth. 
You appointed him (Birsa) Father of earth I have full faith 
in you, my whole bemg in you Today we panches perform 
the marriage ceremony and put the paste mark on the fore- 
head of the parties and the sacred thread on thew persons 
with our mind, life and full faith in you Protect them in 
sickness and troubles 


The ceremony 1s complete when the parents-~in-law and the 
bride and the bridegroom facing the east pray to God 

A feast follows the ceremontes with the restmctions relating 
to mnter-dining being followed The Birsattes observe other items 
of the traditional ceremonies such as making a present to the 
bride's parents (samdhi bhent), the ceremonial departure of the 
bridegroom (b qbahariukan) the making over of the bride (jeema), 
a farewell ceremony (rat: bage) and the return visit pard by the 
bride's party (raura) The Bursaites of the Thursday school 
further simplify the ceremomes There are no mango tree (uli 
sakhui} matnage, music, dance and chuman. 

In the case of divorce, mutual consent between the parties 
y5 necessary, In re-matnage (sagdi) tilak 1s not offered and only 
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the sacred thread is exchanged between the parties in the presence 
of the panches. The marriage Jaws are strict : 


The couples shall not be separated. One day it will be very 
dificult to answer or to explain such conduct. The wife 
shall not be abandoned without any fault or reason or deli- 
beration. None should marry twice, or, he will have to account 
for his conduct to God which will be difficult. He will have 
to carry on his shoulder the other wife (a typical Birsaite 
order), Thus will he be examined. If this answer is right he 
will not be punished. If his answer is wrong, he will go to 
hell. In the marriage of an unmarried girl the ceremony will 
be performed by smearing turmeric on her person. If one will 
marry for the second time after the death of the first wife, the 
ceremonies will be performed (simply) by laying three fines 
of rice flour on the ground. The wife thus married will not 
get any share in the property. If one marries twice this will 
be against religion. The Christian girl will not be brought to 
the (Birsaitc) religious fold. There will be no inter-marriage 
with other castes. If one does it by force he will be excommu- 
nicated from the Birsaite religion for life. 


DEATH 


The deceased is washed and dressed in new clothes; a new 
sacred thread and paste are put on the body, Then the burial 
ceremony takes place. After the burial water js sprinkled on the 
burial ground. The soul is invoked : O so and so, come along, 
come to the house (Delahai phalna hijwme, abua’ ora te dela). 


The prayers follow : 


O Lord, you took away this soul. 
We pray to you to save this soul, 
You took it to the land of happiness from the 
land of sorrow. 
Save this soul, O Lord, you took away the life and 
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soul from the earth to the heaven 
O Lord, save this soul 


Again 


The one who took you away, he alone shall grant you every 
thing Let there be no stomach ache, headache and sickness 
in our homes, and dwelling place (since you have departed) 


The house of the deceased 1s cleansed The Buirsaites of the 
Thursday school observe a nine day period of segregation and on 
the tenth day they pare their nails and shave their bair The 
Birsaites of the Sunday schoo! observe the death rites on 
Saturday only Only one of them, the chief man, shaves his 
head and the ceiemonies are not complete without the parti- 
cipation of the barber and the washerman A feast rounds off the 
ceremonies 

The sasan or the burial ground of the Birsattes ts separated 
from that of the other Mundas how can a Birsatte who does 
not worship dongas and abstains from sacrifice lie With a Munda 
of the old rehgion after death? At some places the burial ground 
18 common, an exception to the rule A few Birsaites observe the 
bone-bural ceremony (jang topa) after the harvest of the winter 
rice (January-February) with a difference This is a ceremony 
for women . unmarried girls from the familtes wash the bunal 
stone, sponkle water on it with the mango Jeaves and smear it 
with oil and turmeric Sacred thread and paste and new clothes 
are placed on them and amidst fanfare the ceremony takes place 
The Bitsaites do not offer pinda like the Amduized Mundas of 
Tamar and do not worship the ancestors like the Mundas of the 
old refigion After death the couples five ke Ausdand and wise 
si heaven as on earth There is heaven for the pure and hell for 
the sinner 

A few of the Birsaites of the Thursday school pray to their 
ancestors twice a year at the time of the sowing of the paddy and 
the harvest On such occasions the purification ceremonies ate 


fone through 
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SOCIAL CEREMONICS AND FESTIVALS 


Though conversions to Birsa's faith are on a common occurrence, 
the ceremonies on such occasions are observed as follows : the 
pracharak is given a new dhoti to wear for the occasion ; he 
brings a brass-pot full of water and sprinkles it all over the house. 
Old utensils are removed and replaced. The initiated is given the 
sacred thread to wear after a bath. The ceremonies end in prayers 
and a common feast to celebrate the occasion. The pracharak is 
paid a fee in which the guru has a share. 

As regards festivals, Birsa himself in the beginning celebrated 
the koli festival on the Simbua hill with gay abandon and lit 
the bonfire. With the passage of time, there was a stiffening of 
attitudes towards the traditional social festivities. To the Birsaites 
these festivals are occasions for prayer and purification. During 
the koli festival, they avoid the traditional ceremonies and merri- 
ment, song and dance etc. The Birsaites of the Thursday school 
do not go out for hunting : some of the Sunday do, which re- 
presents a compromise with traditional religion. In Diwali water 
mixed with grass (dub) is sprinkled from the brass-pot on the 
inmates of the house, The Hindu festivals of Dusserak (Dasat) 
and the Gobardhan puja are not observed ; afew of the Birsaites, 
however offer sirnis or sweets, betel and nuts like the Hinduized 
Mundas, but these are exceptions. The members of the Thursday 
school, gravitate closer to. Vaishnavism or the traditional faith 
in some respects : their prayers refer to the Mahaprabhu and 
Mahadeo. Though they do not participate inthe jatras, they visit 
the Mahadco manda festivals and attend the Dasai worship. 
During the Sohrai. the cattle festival, the cows, bullocks, and 
buffaloes are washed and smeared with oif and turmeric. The 
Birsaites of the Sunday school celebrate it for a day, feed the 
cattle on cooked food (pakwan) and rice, burn the earthen lamp 
for a few days in the cattle shed. They also cleanse their homes 
and offer prayers for the well-being of their cattle : 


O Creator, Father and Mother of earth and heaven, grant us 
that our wealth and cattle, bulls and buffaloes, sheep and 
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goats tended by us may live happily We celebrate this in the 
name of Sora: festival Let no stomach ache headache and 
sickness afflict us Let no devils and enemies do us any harm 
by forceinourhomes Let there be no theft and fet no robbers 
and thieves commit any mischief In difficulties save us like 
the ridge the embankment and the rails 


The festival of the jomnaua which celebrates the arrival of 
the new crop fits in with a B rsaite s concept of purification The 
house 1s cleansed ‘New clothes and sacred threads are put on, 
old utensils and hearths are replaced Only a few Bursaites cele- 
brate the Jnd festival which commemorates the foundation of the 
Chotanagpur kingdom by Madra Munda and Phan: Mukutrar , 
they fast for the day and pray 

Though Birsa did not lay down elaborate regulations for 
the observance of any particular ceremony or festivity, they 
were developed by his disciples later in tune with his ideas A 
spint of puritanism pervades their attitude to festivals The 
colourful Afage celebrated on the full moon day in the month of 
January, a thanksgiving ceremony to the household gods or the 
spirits of deceased ancestors was discarded The Ba Parab 
(the flower feast) the most rmportant ancestral festnal when the 
Sai flowers bloom and the deities of the Munda pantheon are 
worshipped the occasion marked by the drinking of the nce 
beer, dance and sacrifice ts scrupulously avoided by the Birsaite 
Similarly the Hon Ba festival (Apri May) which commemorates 
the sowing of paddy and the Batau/: celebrating the transplanta 
tion of the crop (in June) with its sacrifices and rice beer do not 
tempt a Burrsaite 

Birsa’s sensitivity to the rapid disintegration of the society 
explains the twin aspects of his religion pumtanism and revivalism 
The political undertone of his prayers the prophetic aspects 
of his religion etc , are reactions to a desperate socto agrarian 
situation The framing of a stringent code of conduct suggested 
only an attempt to salvage whatever was left of tribal integrity 
even at the risk of sacrificing his people s zest for hfe and their 
fondness of dance and music The note of dull and prosaic 
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austerity that he later struck in his life did not appeal to many 
of his own people. Further, neither he nor his followers showed 
any understanding of the nature of the fundamental changes 
occurring in their society, or could reckon with the impact of 
the powerful exogenous forces such as Christianity that croded 
the tribal structure. The processes of modernization at work 
today have killed the prospects of the Birsaite transformation 
of the Munda society. 


9 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE MOVEMENT 


THE SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS (1902-10) 


IN 1900 1 though the agitation among the Mundas entirely dred 
away, the feelings which gave rise to it smouldered as widely ag 
ever The relations between landlords and rots were as unsatis- 
factory as they could be , while the former held that the latter 
existed for their own use and convemence, the latter claimed to’ 
be genuine owners of the soul? An immediate result of Birsa s 
uprising, however, was the authorities’ awareness of the urgency 
of the need for preparing a record of rights for the lands of dis- 
contented Mundas More than any other movement in the 
nineteenth century, the Birsa uprising jolted them into a clear 
perception of the issues involyed Whit the Mundas essentially 
needed was the security of their tenure, recognition of therr 
nights in land and the preservation of the Mundan khuntkalti 
system, apart from other secondary clams Only a settlement 
operation could provide the basis of agranan security, bring to 
light the vanety of local customs and tenures, determine them 
with precision, and thus secure them In the past such an opera 
tion had been considered too costly a proposition In the absence 
ofa settlement even a well meant measure like the Commutation 
Act of 1897 was infructuous The Lieutenant-Governor, Str 
John Woodbum, however, entertained doubts about the advis- 
ably of a general setiloment as be sas apprehaonve that the 
animosities between the ryots ind zamundars unavoidably 
connected with a general survey, might Iead to 2 fresh outbreak ? 
Rey Hoffmann assured the authorities that there wis not only 
no danger of a rising, but that the peasants themselves desired 
a settlement, as it was the only means to put a stop to further 
aggression from the zamundars, and give the former that feeling 
of secunty they so much needed In refreshing contrast to the 
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ignorance, if not the apathy, of the earlier administrators, the 
Commissioner, A. Forbes, strongly felt that the troubles would 
continue if a complete survey and record-of-rights was not pre- 
pared throughout the Munda country and the beth begari system ` 
abolished.s 

The bhuinhari settlement in 1869 did not extend over the 
Munda area of Khunti. It was precisely in this region that Birsa's 
movement centred, Therefore the new settlement commenced 
in it, The Mundas regarded the operation in progress with 
marked satisfaction, When the Licutenant-Governor visited 
Ranchi in February 1904, he received an address from various 
classes of the population urging the extension of the opcration, 
which was done. The settlement operation judged by its results 
resembled a calm, sunny morning after a long destructive hurri- 
cane which had reduced the Mundas to extreme poverty and 
thrown hundreds of thousands far away from their own country 
forever ; it brought to those that remained, peace and security.’ 
There has been no recurrence of the agrarian trouble of the magni- 
tude of the last century ; the Sardar agitation died down, though 
their petition-mongering continues till today. It restored a 
feeling of confidence among the tribals and made the authorities 
aware of the implications of their land system and of the need 
to safeguard their rights. 

Another significant result of the operation was the compulsory 
commutation of the predial conditions, which resulted in their 
abolition and also the abolition of the beth begari system. Further, 
the obligatory chance of all usury Joan acknowledgements into 
unfructuary ones, and the provision for their repayment by 
means of government loans available at casy interest freed to 
some extent the Munda peasant from the inextricable meshes 
of the usurers. An index of the changed and relatively peaceful 
times was the fall in the number of the cases. both civil and crimi- 
nal. the latter being mostly cases of paddy theft and trespass which 
plagued the fate eighties. In the courts at Gumla and Khunti 
the number of title suits fell from 137 and 244 in 1907 to 62 and 
70 in 1910. respectively ; the average number of suits Aled annually 
during the last four years was 72 at Gumla and 74 at Khun.” 
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Suits for the arrears of rent could be easily disposed of ata smele 
hearing on the productian of rent receipts which the landlords 
no longer withheld from their tenants Litigation ceased to be 
a gamble 

The settlement operation brought to light a mass of facts. 
that made possible a piece of emergency legislation, In 1899, in 
view of the ferment in the Munda country the proposed bill to 
consolidate the law of landlords and tenants had been postponed, 
The subsequent Tenancy Amendment A-t of ‘903 contained the 
first recogmition of the Mundary Rhunik atti system It stopped 
al} forms of mortgage save that known as bhugut bandha ; allowed 
certain forms Of transfer, mvested the Deputy Commissioner 
with powers to grve effect to the prohibition of sale and certam 
other restrictions on transfer, and provided for realization of 
arrears of rent In the past, When the Mandas refused to pay any 
rent, therr tenancy was sold up Now the members of a Mundart 
Khunthatt: brotherhood m an yntact khuntkatti village were 
ensured the safe enjoyment of their tenancy and protection against 
further molestation * As the Birsa movement had centred in 
the Rhuntkatt: region, the nghts ofthe Mundart: khuntkattidars 
Were thus recognized and preserved and they became the most 
poitleged category of peasant-proprietors in the agrarian Jaws 

The operation and its results made tt clear that the agranan 
Jaws of Chotanagpur needed a thorough revision The existing 
Tenancy Act did not take into account, in several rmportant 
respects, the rights enjoyed by the tribal cultivators A rough 
draft of a revised bili was prepared and its provisions Were dis- 
cussed in detal during the visit of Sir Andrew at Ranchi in 
Aueust 1907, and at many conferences attended by the officers 
and by the landlords and tenants of Chotanagpur, and practical 
unanimity was obtained regarding most of the matters dealt 
with in the revised Bul The Bill was subsequently introduced in 
Couneit and passed into Chotanagpur Tenancy Act VI of 1908. 


THE CHOTANAGPUR Tenancy Act oF 1908 


+ 


The Act marked the end of a century of agrarian strife and was 
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an event of capital significance, It was the culmination of the 
legal and administrative measures taken so far to remove the 
agrarian discontent ; the Chotanagpur Landlord and Tenants 
Procedure Act of 1879, and finally, the Commutation Act of 
1897 had been only stepping-stones to the 1908 Act. Its object 
was to supersede and consolidate the Acts in force in the division, 
to improve and amplify the procedure and to complete the subs- 
tantive Jaw by embodying in it certain provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act and some additional provisions which affirmed 
local customary rights and usages. 

The Act safeguarded a number of points which the Mundas 
claimed asa central part of their social system. The time-honoured 
right of the tribals to reclaim land has been recognized. The 
Deputy Commissioner is empowered to eject forcibly any alien 
who may have acquired lands in a Ahkuntkattidar village. For 
the vast majority of ordinary ryofs there are provisions for 
restrictions on the sale and transfer of the lands, grant of rent 
receipts and commutation of rent etc. These constituted the 
most important and effective part of the legislation undertaken 
in favour of the Mundas. 

The memorandum on the Mundari khuntkatti system drawn 
up by Hoffmann and the settlement officer, E. Lister, was a 
valuable treatise.” The system has however been romanticized 
considerably. It is only a small part of the entire Munda land 
system which consists mostly of the ordinary ryots. Moreover, 
so far as the safeguard of the Ahuntkatti rights was concerned, 
the Act came too late for more than nine-tenths of the tribe. 
Only 156 villages could be secured as intact Mundari Khuntkatti 
villages. The Act and the results of the settlement fell short of 
the Mundas’ expectations ; many loopholes remained : money- 
lenders Were as active as ever, and the alienation of land could 
not be entirely stopped. Yet the Act made possible several years 
of relative agrarian calm. The privileges then granted to the 
Mundas particularly the Khuntkattidars were far greater than 
anything granted to any other class of the Indian peasantry. 
Long considered savages or semi-savages and stubborn rebels 
and found fit for nothing but for carrying burdens and serving 
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as serfs the Mundas at last received official recoenition of their 
clams, so long found too exorbitant € 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


The Birsa movement was followed by the institution of a number 
of administritive measures aimed ut bringing the people and 
admimstrationcloser In 1902 the Gumla sub-division was formed 
to facilitate the admimustration of justice It spared the people 
not only the trouble and expense of a lengthy journey to Ranchi 
but also enabled the authorities to keep a close watch on the 
relations between landlords and peasants The result was that 
Gumla where once sheer chaos prevatied, became one of the 
most peaceful and Jaw abiding parts of the province ® Daring 
sir Andrew Frasers visit to Ranchi im September 1905 the 
enguuries made by him showed that further remedial action 
was required The Khunti sub-division established on ! 
December 1905, owed its existence directly to Birsas upnsing 
which had impressed on the authorities the need to hate the 
seat of administration in the heart of the Munda area, it 
was known as the Munda sub-division and for many years 
its insignia bore the portrait of a Munda with a bow and 
arrow 


THE Socio-Retictous MOVEMENTS 


Birsa’s movement also indirectly coninbuted to a growing 
consciousness among the tribals in Chotanagpur He came to 
be identified increasinely with the aspirations of lus people it 
would be difficult to determine the nature and depth of Bursa s 
influence on the socio religious movements which sprung up 
tke mushrooms They bore close resemblince to his movement 
and the points of similarities between the two sugeest the probable 
influence on them of the Munda movement These mcluded the 
observance of Thursday as 2 day of rest and prayer, emphasis on 
purification ceremomes, attach on the cults of magie spints and 
sacrifices, the agrarian undertone, the anti British and anu diu 
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content, and the objective of the recovery of their rights and 
kingdom. 

The Tana Bhagat movement among the Oraons, though 
an independent movement, was probably influenced by Birsa 
and hismovement. Birsa was the Bhagwan not only of the Mundas 
but of Chotanagpur as a whole. He had influenced the entire 
population including the Oraons up to Barwari and Chechari 
in Palamau who became convinced Birsaites.° Birsa visited 
Lohardaga once. He spread the seeds of his religion in four 
directions including probably the Oraon region. The Munda 
Tana bhagais of Karra, especially Mago or Mangra Bhagwan 
and Gola of Timra were disciples of Debo and Mangra Munda of 
Jurdag who were Birsaites of the Thursday school. Some of the 
latter passed themselves for the Tana bhagats, and both share 
the same gamut of beliefs which testify to their mutual influence. 
They are vegetarians and teetotallers. They wear the sacred thread, 
and take Thursday off from work. The mode of rendering prayers 
is similar : with their hands folded in prayer, they go on singing 
in a monotonous tone the mantras, substituting the names of 
the superior power (sun, moon etc.) by those of other good powers 


they can conceive of, such as Birsa.!! They believe that Birsa 
revealed the Tana religion : 


O Birsa Bhagwan, you revealed the Tana religion. 
O Father of Chota Nagpur, you revealed the religion. 
O Father, you founded the religion for life, 


The Birsaites of the Thursday school and the Tana bhagats 
played an important role in the national movement in the 1920s, 


fought against the British and prayed for their expulsion with 
passion : 


O Father Tana, pull out the enemies on the border, 
Pull out the witches and the spirits, 
Pull out the British Government. 


Slowly, the movement assumed an agrarian content and the 
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ghost-hunting campaign gave way to ano-rent campaign against 
the zamindars, The Tana dbhagats gave up ploughing their 
fields. Their activities alarmed the local zamindars and money- 
lenders who apprehended a rising of the Orsons against them- 
selves. 

The careers of Jatra Oraon of Chapri Navatol in Bishunpur 
police station of the Gumla sub-diviston, who was one of the 
pioncers of the Tana bhagat movement resembled Birsa’s. He 
was twenty-five years of age when he started the movement, He 
directed hus attack against exorcism and witchcraft, prohibited 
animal sacrifice, animal food and liquor and cruelty to cows. He 
also proclaimed that he had been entrusted by the Dharmesh or 
the Supreme God to teach mantras or incantations to the Oraons. 
Like Birsa among the Mundas he gave out that he was to lead 
his people to the desired goal in matters both temporal and 
spiritual ; those who would not join would be struck down," 
The bitter attack on the spirits, the insistence on ceremonial 
purity m food and drink, the agrarian content and the anti- 
British sentiment which came to the fore in 1921-22 could be 
traced to the influence of Birsa and the Sardars whose Movement 
included both Mundas and Oraons, The Tana movement petered 
out, when the Government took action against the Tana dhagats 
for their unlawful activities. 


Tre HARIBABA MOVEMENT 


In 1930-31, a hurricane swept through the northern parts of 
Singhbhum and the whole of the Ranchi District? A movement 
led by one Duka Ho called Haribaba directed ifs attack against 
the bongas (spirits) ; his followers cut down the trees, where 
desauli spirits lived. Everything suspected of dongas was dis- 
carded. The Haribabaites took their Thursday off, worshipped 
Hanuman and hopped from tree to tree with dire physical results, 
exclaiming +O Bhai, Hanuman lakh lakhai,(O brother, Hanuman 
is worth Jacs). Vegetarianism was the rule and drinking was 
prohibited. Its volaries wore the sacred thread, bathed twice a 
day, and worshipped the tulsi plant in the courtyard of their 
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house. Absolute cleanliness was a must. Trance could be brought 
about by fasting before the master, recitation of mantras, shaking 
of body and head like leaves amidst a storm and running about. 
Tne movement, apparently an operation against spirits (bhuts), 
was not without a political undertone. Haribaba sought to 
unite the tribals in a movement that aimed at restoring to them 
their pristine rule over the lands and forests. Haribaba and 
Gandhi were mixed up ; the first was looked upon as one of 
the most intimate disciples of the Mahatma. The movement 
subsided when Haribaba was arrested in the typical Birsa 
fashion. 


Tre REGIONAL AND NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


The political movements, one centring on tribal ethnicity and 
the other on the nationalist ideal, based themselves on Birsa and 
his movement. The first started with the formation of the Chota- 
nagpur Improvement Society in 1916 which had as its objectives 
reservation of seats in services and the legislative body and the 
creation of a separate sub-state for Chotanagpur. In 1938 this 
body merged with the Adivasi Mahasabha which launched a 
militant movement, using tribal cultural symbols, for the 
formation of a separate state. They adopted Birsa as the 
symbol of the Adivasi ‘risorgimento’, As a confidential report 
sent by the local authorities forty years after Birsa’s death, 
Stated : 


It is a fact that Birsa Munda’s name is known throughout 
this district and outside, largely because of his rebellion and 
common belicf thatthe establishment of the khuntkatti right 
was the result of his sacrifice. The local Adivasi leaders consider 
the advent of Birsa Munda to be the beginning of the aborigi- 
nal awakening and trace the subsequent organizations such 
as the Unnati Samaj, Kishan Sabha sponsored by Theble 
Oraon, Rai Saheb Bandi Ram and other Sabhas managed by 
respective Indian Christians to be the ultimate outcome of 
the said awakening .. . . There appears to be deep respect 
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for him The name of Birsa Munds undoubtedly stirs 
them 15 


The Adivasi Mahasabha carried Birsa’s idolization further 
In consonance with the strategy to encourage everything abong 
nal such as the display of aboriginal dances a revival of ther 
fighting spirit symbolized by the carryme of bows and arrows 
the flags of the Adivas1 Mahasabha carried the image of Birsa 
and his picture was printed on the saris and dhotrs which were 
widely displayed at meetings Slogans were shouted eulogizing 
the great hero of the aboriginals and a plowing account of him 
was given from every platform A Roman Catholic artist wrought 
the hero's bust 

All this aroused the mussionanes particularly the Roman 
Catholics’ wrath First because Birsa was a heretic, and then 
because his religion, a synthesis of Hinduism and the primitive 
religion of the Munda was directed against Christianity and 
the Christian misstonaries had borne the brunt of hus rebelion 
While the abonginals considered him a god incarnate, the mission 
aries described him as an unprincipled fanatic who was being 
sought to be canonized by some people anti missionary and 
anti-Chnstian }® They objected to his being called bhagnan, 
dharai aba and matar, and said that the Munda Catholic 
women felt msulted at his name and picture being pnnted on 
saris as Birsa had a dubious moral character They rebuked the 
boy who had done the bust and threatened to secede from the 
Adivas! Mahasabha 

The local administration too, felt alarmed at the revival of 
the hero worship of the village rebel a development which had 
to be nipped in the bud before anything serious occurred 1 
Hints were deanned to the Adivas: leaders to desist from the 
dangerous propaganda, and Jaipal Singh the President of the 
Mahasabha, was warned to be careful about using Birsa s name 
The Munda leader allowed the matter to drift mto abeyance 
but sustified the revival of the Birsa cult in an ‘article 


1 had an open mind on the Birsa Mundatssue To my shame 
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J had not heard much about him as a young student... . 
There have been many rebellions and risings in the Adivasi 
tracts . . . but the last of them, the Birsa rebellion, is the 
one best known to the administrators and the Adivasi alike, 
to the former because Birsa Munda effectively forced the 
government of the day to meet his demands even half way 
and to the latter because he remains the one and the only 
man who has concrete achievement to his credit in Adivasi 
reckoning. The Chotanagpur Tenancy Acts are a living 
proof of the brigandage Birsa Munda had checked. Is it a 
wonder that the memory of Birsa Munda is in the breast of 
every Adivasi .. . ? The Adivasis believed the most amazing 
things about Birsa Munda. Forty years ago they called him 
Bhagwan and Dharti Aba and an Avatar. As Gandhiji is 
today almost worshipped by many of his misguided followers ° 
so also Birsa Munda had the most glamorous stories 
embroidered to his life by the grateful multitude in the 
Adivasi tracts. Missionaries are being silly if they think that 
he is worshipped. . . . Birsa Munda and the rebellion asso- 
ciated with his name cannot be divarced from one another. 
... The Firsa cult isa mythas far as the Adivasi Movement 
is concerned. . . . Birsa Munda will find a place in Indian 
history.'* 


The Congress movement in Chotanagpur devoloped its 
base among the saonsars, the non-Christian tribals and sadans, 
the backward communities and emphasized the character of 
the Birsa movement as an antt-British struggle. It also played 
up its anti-Christian aspects in its tirades against the Adivasi 
Mahasabha which was accused of being loyalist. The Birsa 
day was observed in 1940 by the Congress and the Forward 
Bloc, The main gate at the Ramgarh Congress was named after 
him. and stories of his life were written, Evidence of the revival 
of Birsa worship among the tribals was also reported from 
Palamau,!? 

The Birsa movement thus set off reverberations which rolled 


through the pre-independence history of Chotanagpur. Birsa 
13 
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was widely recognized as the symbol of protest and his movement 
was looked upon as a source of inspiration by almost all political 
movements. The concep! of an exclusive Munda Raj to be esta- 
bilshed by violent means and of Munda religion faded away 
with the rapid transformation of Chotanagpur but the man and 
his movement gained a significance that deepened with the 
passage of time. 


10 


NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE MOVEMENT 


Tae RISE and establishment of the British Empire saw the 
beginning of the first phase (1795-1860) of the tribal uprisings 
which may be described as primary resistance movements.! 
Resistance is inherent in all movements but during this phase 
it was spontaneous, elemental and widespread involving not 
only one tribe but many. The tribes played a dominant role 
though there were large sections of the non-tribals who also joined 
in lending the movements the character of a regional upsurge. 
It was led by the traditional chiefs and their subordinates who 
had been dispossessed of their property and thrown out of their 
occupation by the new colonial system. It was resistance to the 
new system and to the new classes of the people who were inducted 
by it, namely, the system of local administration and taxation, 
evangelization and humanitarian measures, the new landlords, 
moncylenders and government officials, all of whom were to be 
expelled in a violent upsurge. This formulation would generally 
apply to all the movements of this period, i.e. the uprisings among 
the Paharias (1756-73), the Chuar rebellions (1795-1800), the 
risings of the Chero Zamindars and the disturbances in Chota- 
nagpur in 1820, the Kol and Bhumij insurrections, the resistance 
offered by the Gond Zamindars in 1819 and 1842, and the Khonds’ 
resistance to the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice from the mid- 
1830s. This phase culminated in the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
which saw the Chero and Gond Zamindars revolt, while many 
other tribes kept out. The Santalinsurrection (1855-6) represented 
a transitional phase and partook of the characteristics of both 
the resistance and the agrarian-cum-revivalistic movements of 
the second phase.* 

The second phase (1860-1920) coincided with the onset of 
the intensive period of colonialism, which saw a much deeper 
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penetration of tribal and peasant economtes by merchant capital, 
a higher incidence of rent ete AIl gains registered during the 
first phase of the movements were washed away Not only did 
those who had been expelled come back but many more also 
came, rotensifyinp the exploitation of the tribes As a result of 
thus, there were nof only a larger number of movements re 
presented by such evocative native terms as mulku lara fituri, 
melt, ulgufan and bimmakal, involving many tribes but also a 
far more complex type of movement which represented a curious 
mix of agrarian, relitious and political issues ® They demons 
trated, in varying degrees through tribal resistancé against the 
assaults on their system and their attempt to prop up its moulder- 
ing edifices They were followed by the socio religious or revitali- 
zation movements viz the Kherwar movement among the Santals 
(1871-80), the Sardar revivalistic movement among the Mundas 
and Oraons (1881-90) the Tana bkazat and Haribaba movements 
in Chotanagpur, the bhagat movement m Madhya Pradesh and 
Bhl revivalism * which were expressive of the tribals urge to 
create a new order These two lines of the movement through 
the length and breadth of the sub-continent, revealed striking 
simuarnties, a basic unity of response to almost the same complex 
of challengmp forces The Birsa movement belonged to this 
phase and was probably its most outstanding representative 
The opening up of the tribal areas through the establishment 
and consolidation of British administration and laying of new 
lines of communication upset the traditional system and was 
certainly far from beneficial to the Chotanagpur tribals For 
alt the solicitude and sympathy of some of the British administra- 
tors, ther general ignorance and neglect of the tribals tights 
and customs was fatal to the latter s interests This contributed, 
unintentionally and unwittingly to the process of the transforma- 
tron of corporate ownership of villages of the aboriginal village 
communities into individual ownerstup, mostly under the non- 
aboriginal and alien proprietors in Chotanagpur The British 
policy was, by and large, one of isolation and the status quo 
The local representatives of thé remotely paternal government, 
the petty police or forest officials, were to the Mundas synonymous 
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with the crows and peacocks which symbolized vanity and 
meanness. The agents of the breakdown of the tribal agrarian 
system, the aliens, the dikus, thikadaurs, jagirdars and moncy- 
lenders could be identified in Munda imagination, with a snake 
(bing), a witch (najem) or a man-cater (Rula). They enjoyed the 
protection of British arms whenever peace was in danger. The 
role of a few of the Afundas and Mankis in aiding these rapacious 
elements in breaking up their system was no less significant. The 
combination of these factors spelt a hopeless strugele of the weak 
against the strong, the simple-minded and uninformed against 
the organized resources of a powerful system.® The alienation 
of land dealt a crue] blow to all that the tribals cherished in their 
life. To them land was not the arithmetic of a few acres, it was 
a part of their socio-cultural heritage, it contained the burial 
ground of their ancestors with whom they would be united after 
their death and the sacrificial grave where they propitiated their 
spirits. Once the emotional ties with their lands were lost, they 
were, to quote an anonymous Munda folk poet, adrift, afioat 
like a tortoise. fluttering about like the Icaves of the peepal tree 
in the wind ; their land was in the grip of a consuming fire like 
the dry grass, the fire-tongues spreading all over like new Icaves 
shooting from trees. The agrarian disaffection was made worse 
by the regulations governing the reservation of the forest which 
seemed to conflict with the tribals’ traditional rights to free fucl 
or reclamation of lands for cultivation. Birsa himself was in- 
volved in such an agitation. The famines made the situation 
more explosive, ë 

The Munda movenient was basically agrarian and defensive. 
Driven by an irresistible sclf-defensive urge, the Mundas had 
first sought shelter in Christianity, then they broke away from 
the missions and turned to the Calcutta lawyers, and, finally, 
clashed with the authorities. The controversy over whether the 
movenient was political or agrarian emanated from a partial 
view of it. The contemporary British newspapers held the agrarian 
view of the movement which subsequently assumed a refigious 
character.’ They generally reflected the official opinion, and 
occasionally gave prominence to the views of missionaries who 
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thought that the movement was not only anti diku but siso 
ant Hindu The Indian newspapers described by the missionaries 
as the mouthpiece of zamindars and the Congress underlined 
tts political character and described the movement as not antt 
zamindar but ant: missionary and anti-government, because no 
zamindar or diku was killed or persecuted during the uprising * 
The plan to murder the zamindar at Donal did not come of 
There was, no doubt, an undercurrent of hostility against the 
didus The stress on agrarian factors underlined by the prophetic 
aspects of Birsa’s religion, and by the deliberations preparatory 
to the upmsing was unmistakable But both Birsa and the neo- 
Sardars from 1890-92 were far more concerned with the British 
rule that rendered the tyranny of the dikus possible Having 
done his work among his people Birsa would go to the dikus to 
persuade them to mend their ways and rf he failed in his misson 
to convert them they were to be expelled from the land ® The 
movement was aranan in rts roots, violent in its means and 
politicalinstsend Birsa in Jus speeches emphasized the agrarian 
factors and sought a political solution to the problems facing 
his people, 1e the establishment of a Birstite Ray under the 
New King (re himself) 

While Birsa’s movement has been rightly looked upon as a 
continuation of the Sardar agitation, his role has been subordt- 
nated to that of the Sardars who were said to have set him up as 
a Bhagwan, mduced the Kols to follow tus advice blindly pulled 
the strings from behind the curtam, and but for whom he vould 
have remamed only a preacher Birsa was, no doubt, infiuenced 
by the Sardars and had participated im the forest agetation as 
a Sardar agitator ?® The Birsa and Sardar movements in fact 
sprong from the same agranan factor and shared the distie of 
the missionaries and officials Birsa’s violent anti-diAu and anti 
Entish outbursts, and his references to the spilling of blood 
following the war with them underlined the agrarian substratum 
of the movement But the Sardar movement during 1890-2 had 
passed from the agrarian into a political phase Afl Sardars were 
no longer loyal to the British Government, though a few of 
them stit went ahead raising chanda (subscription) and petition 
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ing the Government. Birsa probably belonged to the small but 
powerful group of neo-Sardars who were disillusioned with the 
tactics of prayer, protest and petition adopted by the older school 
of the Sardars and who had planned a violent uprising in Septem- 
ber 1892, But Birsa’s movement was not a mere continuance of 
the Sardars’ agrarian agitation or even its revivalist movement. 
The first was an advance on the second. The Sardars first founded 
an independent native Christian church and then lapsed into 
heathenism; Birsa went further and built up a religious movement 
almost complete in its institutional, theoretical, prophetic and 
regulatory aspects. The means to regain the kingdom adopted 
by the older Sardars was legal and constitutional, and concen- 
trated on non-cooperation with the zamindars ; that of Birsa 
was religious in the early and revolutionary in the later phases. 
The Sardars were primarily against the middlemen and the dikus ; 
Birsa was against the government. The Sardars were unscrupu- 
lous ; Birsa laid down a strict ethical code. The Sardars, at one 
stage, aimed at the achievement of autonomy under the British ; 
Birsa at complete independence, both political and religious, the 
establishment of a Birsa Raj and the Birsaite religion. Birsa in 
fact came to the rescue of the tottering Sardar movement in 
1892-95 which had been reduced to mere sterile petition- 
mongering and provided it with a clear-cut and positive politico- 
religious direction and content. The Sardars, on their part, 
shrewdly recognized Birsa’s importance as a rallying-point for 
their people, and their movement and organization merged and 
ended with Birsa’s. Differences between the two on the question 
of the means of the struggle, violent or religious, remained as 
evident from Birsa’s outbursts in the jail. The Birsaites and the 
Sardars also fell out during their trials. But there was no doubt 
that Birsa espoused the revolutionary means of struggle and 
supported the strategy planned by his Sardar followers during 
the preparations for the uprising. 

There were millennial dreams. The ideal order, i.e. Birsa’s 
Raj and religion, would witness the liquidation of the enemies, 
the dikus, the European missionaries and officials, and the native 
Christians. The Mundas would recover their lost kingdom. 
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There would be enough to cat, and no famine , the people would 
live together and in amity The outlines of the religious order 
in such an ideal state were clear and unmistakable, but what 
would their agrarian order be like when the Mundas repossessed 
therr land and expelled the dikus® Would there be a restoration 
of the Ahuntkatn or the Munda Manki system? No clear answer 
could be piven because Birsa sought to place himself at the head 
of the Ray But for all this vagueness, the dominant idea of the 
movement appeared to go back to the good old days when 
elephants trumpeted, snakes hissed and hons roared, and their 
ancestors made frends with them ™ The Birsa movement aimed 
at the recreation of the old society which was fading away 

The movement, as mentioned earher, so wide and simultane- 
ous, testified to the extraordinary craft and secrecy in the arrange- 
ments made in accordance with the Sardars’ strategy, planning 
and organization It was spontaneous, sudden in its eruption, 
clemental in 3ts character Ithe a volcanic outburst, violent in its 
fury and passion, unrestrained by any qualms or scruples It 
had grown out of the forty years of the Mundas” frustrations 
caused by the aliens’ expropriation of their lands The zamidars 
were to be washed away with the water of the river and burnt 
up in the fire of the forest, to be seized and destroyed completely . 
the Jand would be made holy again by sacsficing the blood of 
the white goat (the Europeans) Bursa’s prayers and incantations, 
his prophetic outbursts, and the contemporary and later folk 
songs on the movement were outspoken in the violence of their 
feelings The uprising was marked by absolute brutality, with 
the rebels shooting arrows in several places at little girls and boys 
whom they saw guite distinctly Gaya Munda’s family, and the 
wives of the Birsartes were stubborn and bent on fighting it out 
‘The constables at Etke or Khunti were hacked to pieces 

The rebels again as mentioned earlier, operated over an area 
of 400 square miles of the hilly country, the scenes of occurrences 
bemg over exghty mules apart There were exght murders, thirty- 
tuo cases Of severe assault and eighty nine cases of incendransm 
while the rebels lost probably twenty of ther men On the whole 
t was a localized affair confined only to the Mundas of the 
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khuntkatti region, To the relatively distant Pioneer it did not 
look very serious ; the Mundas were impulsive and with their 
outmoded weapons they could not even face a small military 
force!* To the Calcutta newspapers the agrarian rising had 
taken a serious turn." Dr Nottrott, the German missionary, 
would not even callit a Munda uprising because the entire Munda 
population was not involved in it, and only a very small part of 
it, ten to fifteen thousand, had participated.“ Fifty-four thousand 
Christians of the German, Anglican and Catholic missions and 
the rest of the Munda population kept themselves aloof. Of the 
followers of the three missions, those of the Anglican mission 
relatively kept themselves out of the fray. while the Lutherans 
and the Roman Catholics joined hands with the rebels in large 
numbers.!* But a movement always starts with, the conscious 
minority playing the leading role. During the second phase of 
the uprising a clarion call had been sounded, to all Mundas, 
Christians and non-Christians, to unite and fight together 
their enemies, the British sarkar. The differences between the 
Christians and non-Christians would have completely vanished, 
had the government not struck immediately. The Mundas 
were hardly any match for the British army ; the counter- 
offensive against the rebels was a promenade. There were. 
however. instances of stubborn resistance expressive of the 
Mundas’ contempt and defiance of authority and of their un- 
bounded faith in their master. 

Birsa and his followers evolved new techniques of communica- 
tion with their people. They held meetings at secret and selected 
sites, composed prayers and incantations and prescribed and 
practised rituals to destroy their enemies and put an end to the 
British Raj and Mandodari’s (British Queen's) kingdom. They 
also employed new symbols like the bir da (forest water), which 
would make them invincible and concepts like that of the kaliyuga 
etc. to convey their ideas. The folksongs referred allegorically 
to storm and deluge ; the Birsaites’ exhortations mentioned the 
rdhar crop being ripe and overgrown, the coming showers of 
rain and fire cte. all suggesting the impending rebellion. 

A major feature of the movement was the absence of any 
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animus against the non triba) elements who Were socially and 
economically subordinate to the Mundas The Mundas did not 
look upon the communities performing economically or socially 
necessary functions as dikus these were as mentioned earher 
the Ghasis (the drum beaters) the Swansis (the weavers), the 
Hajams (barbers) the Lohars Oron smith) and the Kumbhars 
(the carpenter) etc Bursa was influenced by Vasshnavism and 
among his disciples and comrades were Swansis In Bursas 
religion no ceremony would be complete without the participa 
tion of the barbers and washermen This showed that the fact 
of the interaction between the tribal and non tnbal communities 
was recognized and accepted by tribal leaders 

Some of the revitalization movements among the tribals 
followed close on the heels of their armed uprisings or agrarian 
agitations The Santal insurrection was followed by the Kherwar 
movement (1871-1880) and the Sardar agrarian agitation (1859- 
1880) by Oraon and Munda revinalsm (1880-90) and Birsa’s 
politico reygious movement The breakdown of the agrarian 
order entailed socal consequences The meidence of liquor 
drinking (introduced and encouraged bv the new excise policy) 
and the migration of Munda fabourers to tea gardens and else 
where told on the traditional authority Christranity introduced 
a new element which upset the old way of Ife In the past, 
Hinduism and Islam in the absence of a well Knit orgamzation 
had infiuenced only the fringe of the tribal society In some 
parts of the countrv, the tribals adopted from the first only 
social and feed taboos a change in the names of old Gods to 
relate them to the deities of the Hindu pantheon and a more 
elevated notion of the Supreme Being. But the new catalyst of 
culture change was better organized Out of the diverse and com 
petitive Hindu or Christian elements the tribals devised a holst 
colution of the problems thrown up by the forces of social change 
These movements thus combined the political and relrgrots 
features Birsa s Ra; and religion were of a piece The movement 
among the Dhyls (1907-12) was similar One Govindgiri pro 
claimed lumself God, sought to reform the Bhil society and 
established a Bhil kingdom, but was defeated by the comb:ned 
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state forces assisted by the Mewar Bhil Corps and the British 
artilleries in November 1912; only his influence, once most 
pervasive, and his sect survived.?¢ 

The dominant impression formed by the contemporary 
chroniclers of Birsa’s religion was that it was only a mixture of 
Hindu and Christian religions : a Birsaite must wear the sacred 
thread (janeu), abstain from animal food, shall not sit down to 
dinner in the same room with non-Birsaites, must not work on a 
Thursday (the day of Birsa’s birth) nor cut down sal trees on a 
Tuesday." Even to a shrewd observer like Rev. Hoffmann. 
the Birsaites were only to wear the Brahmanical cord and observe 
the commandments of the Christians’ decalogue.® The official 
records accepted Birsa‘’s claim to be the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, and looked upon his religion as a jumble of different forms, 
viz. Christianity, Hinduism and other creeds29 To Hinduism 
and Christianity even Islam was added as an influencing force, 
even though there was hardly anv pocket of Islamic influence 
among the Mundas.*® Further, Birsa’s indebtedness to Vaishna- 
vism. Anand Panre and the Vaishnav monk was exaggerated ; 
his conceptual understanding of Hinduism was rudimentary. 
Yet. on the face of it, Birsa borrowed the tenets of his religion 
from Hinduism and Christianity, the dominant religions in his 
neighbourhood. The ban on drinking. if not on all animal food, 
the emphasis on cleanliness, wearing of wooden sandals, sacred 
paste and the sacred thread etc. are among the Hindu elements 
in his religion.2! To these may be added the concepts of ji (life). 
ana (soul) and the four epochs of Hindu mythology, and the 
prohibition of cow slaughter, use of feather and yoking of cows 
ete. The Birsaites of the Thursday school now are closer to their 
Hindu neighbours. Birsa was. however, more influenced by 
Christianity which was a relatively powerful force, and by his 
ectly Christian education. Its presence could be seen in the 
concepts of the messenger of God, the religious organization, 
the bhajan melodies in which his hymns are sung, the attack on 
the Asur elements, the emphasis on prayers. the abstention front 
drinking enjoined by the temperance movement, and the observa- 
ticn of a strict ethical code. The mythical incidents surrounding 
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hts birth and early hfe, the Lutheran transfiguration, the methods 
and contents of his preaching the miracles of healing and mult: 
plication of rice were to cite only a few instances are obvious 
derivations from the Christian literature as understood by the 
Munda converts 

Birsa sreltgion though indirectly influenced by both Hindinsm 
and Christianity was demonstratively an attack on them Its 
anti Hindu character was evident from the desecration of the 
idols at the Chuta temple , tts anti Christian character wus 
underlined by his outbursts against all Europeans includme 
missionaries and native Christians who were alleged to have 
supported the former The Birsaites jad down strict injunctions 
apainst thar Chrstian kinsmen The Sardars had gathered the 
impression that the Christian priests mterfered with therr social 
customs Birsa sought ta stem the tide of the alien religion by 
founding a new religion °? he had reacted against the practice 
of making gifts and offerings in churches and the missionaries 
eriicism of the Sardars 

Asan established religion Christianity in that phase of its lus 
tory unlike Hinduism frowned upon all manifestations of the rise 
of native Christianity formation of autonomous churches and re 
vival of the pagan rituals and customs banfied by them The mis- 
sionanes also lambasted the prophets who claimed to be black 
Christs and whom ther own way used the Christian teachings to 
articulate their people s aspirationsfora better and more Satrsfyng 
hfe place of the one that had been shattered by the colomal sys 
iem It 1s mteresting to observe that most of such attempts at the 
development of indigenous Christiamity were made by the Protes 
tants to the consternation of the Catholics The Latheran Sardars 
were tn the fore front of such efforts Birsa annoyed the mission 
nes further dy preaching ites own regon The mussvodarites pait- 
cularly the Roman Catholics in turn not only attacked Bira s 
eersonal life but also pleaded for the most stringent measures 
against his followers much agamst the canons of Christan 
compassion The choicest epithets were used to describe Birsa 
he was a young monkey, more a fool than a knave, a fanatic, 
anti Christian, an mfatuated youth, etc ! What alarmed the 
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missionaries further was the fact that such movements led by 
heretics were directed against the Raj with which they had deep 
personal and professional connections. This attitude to such 
movements persisted till the 1940s, when the Adivasi Mahasabha 
sought to idolize Birsa. However, with the end of the colonial 
system and the attempt to indigenize or even tribalize Chris- 
tianity such movements and their leaderships are being re-assessed, 
and Birsa has now been accepted as the symbol of tribal protest. 

It would be a mistake to confuse Birsa’s religion with 
syncretism. eclecticism, or a mere mixture of the Hindu and 
the Christian elements. It was revivalistic in its spirit of 
protest against the alien influences creeping into the social 
order. Though he adopted a few elements of his religion from 
Hinduism and Christianity, he did not acknowledge them as 
such, and clothed them in a garb of legitimacy and historicity, 
however incorrect, to make them look more respectable to the 
Mundas. Wearing the sacred paste and the sacred thread. observ- 
ing cleanliness and simplicity, and the worship of the ¢ufsi leaves 
were traced to the past, the golden age of the Mundas. The 
temples of Chutia and Jagarnathpur and the historical sites of 
Naw Rattan and Nagpheni belonged to them. The Hindu concept 
of epochs was adapted to the contemporary phase of the suffer- 
ings and misfortunes of his people. Similarly, the Christian 
clements, though easier to discern in his movement than the 
Hindu, came in handy as convenient idioms for lus ideas and 
programmes. 

Birsa’s religion was essentially revivalistic ; it rose from the 
loam and the soil of the Munda land. It began as a reformative 
movement which laid stress on prayers, faith in God and in his 
Messenger on earth, the observance of a code of conduct, and 
abstention from drinking and sacrifices. Revivalism was latent 
in 1895: it came to the surface as the movement progressed 
through the preparations for the uprising. It sought to purge 
Munda society of all foreign elements and restore to it its pristine 
character. This explained the attack on the Asur elements, 
magic and witchcraft, the old priesthood, Karma songs and 
pdika dances, The movement was more resistive than ecrulative. 
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The ethical doctrines borrowed from Hindutsm and Christianity 
were not acknowledged as such The emulation of dominant 
cultures was not conscious The new religion was also not per 
petuative** it did not seek to mamtain the current elements of 
culture, but chose to revive certain chosen elements of it as 
expounded by the master The old customs of wearing sacred 
thread and sacred paste, of offering prayers mstead of sacrifices 
to spirits Were restored , the institution of the panches replaced 
the pdhans, which was interpreted as innovation , the ancestral 
ceremonies of punfications were revived 

Couched in the revivalistic rdioms the religious movement 
towards the end of Birsa s life, hardened m its puntanrcal con- 
tents the prohtbition of drinks, even & cup of nee-beer, a part 
of the old yoar ceremomes dance and songs with the sole excep 
tion of bhajuns, was complete , participation tn traditional 
festnals and festivities was taboo Flowers, jewellery ostenta 
tious robes had no place im the dhagats hives The picturesque 
sarndism and iis pagan rituals was replaced by a religion of simpl: 
prayers and inexpensive rituals This puritanism was inspired 
bke all bkagai cults by an attempt not only to preserve tnbal 
integrity but also to establish an equation with peasant castes 
Birsa instructed his people not to behave as if they were socially 
inferior to the ruling elite state, Nagians! kunars , they were to 
celebrate ther marnages with pomp and éclat, as the Birsartes 
of the Sunday school do today 

Vaishnivism and Christianity shaped the mess:ranism of 
Firsa’s creed His followers acclarmed him as a messenger of 
God, the New Kang and the Father of the earth Before him 
the Sardars had made srmilar claims one of them had called 
himself John the Baptist, another Jesus Christ Birsa went beyonc 
them Like a messiah he had a vision and transfiguration, like 
them he preached, healed, performed miracles and prophesied 
The prophetic elements 1n brs religion were obviously necentuated 
by the millennial influence of Christianity His fiery exhorta 
tions, warning of the storm and the deluge, promise of advent and 
resurrection, hi» last outbursts m the jar! were utterances saturated 
with earnestness, cast in letters of fire 
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Like other revitalization movements,*! the Munda movement 
had its roots in the break-up of tribal economy, the dilution and 
disintegration of the socio-cultural life. It was a deliberate, 
organized and conscious effort made by the Mundas to construct 
amore satisfying culture ; it was the expression of group solidarity 
and social cohesion and acted as a unifying force for groups 
under conditions of social disorganization. Though a few Swansis 
were included, it was purely a Munda movement consisting of 
both Christian and non-Christian groups ; it was the rallying- 
together of the race in the face of common dangers in an 
endeavour to establish the Munda Raj and independence. It 
acted as a mediator between the Great and Little traditions of 
India, that of literate and sophisticated Hindus and simple 
villagers, as catalysts of acculturation. The few Vaishnav ele- 
ments which Birsa sought to graft on to society, however uncons- 
ciously, serve as the link between Birsaite bhagats and their Hindu 
neighbours ; as a Bhagwan he is also acceptable to some of the 
latter. In the large perspective, the Munda movement ran parallel 
to the Indian renaissance and partook of its verities : the stress 
on the past, social reforms and internal purification. The move- 
ment, however, did not aid in the structuring of the new social 
system of which order Hindu and tribal societies are part. The 
Birsaites, though they maintain close social links with their non- 
Christian kinsmen are, to all intents and purposes, a closed 
society. Their trial and persecution following the debacle at 
Sail Rakab shattered their dream of a new society. Even if the 
hguidation of the Birsaites was not complete it seemed unlikely 
that the puritanical regulations of their master, which were out 
of tune with the tribals’ zest for life, would be accepted by all of 
them, Birsaite bhagatismn has suffered the fate of similar puritani- 
cal movements, and is confined to a small community, though 
larger than generally estimated. Birsa also failed like other 
leaders to appreciate the enduring significance of the interplay 
of Hindu and Christian elements in his society, which could not 
be casily ejected. The interaction of the tribal and non-tribal 
groups had imparted a fullness to their socio-economic system. 
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Cultural isolation was out of the question : the clock could not 
be put bach 

Tribal leaders of such movements, the brother-leaders of the 
Santal insurrection, Sidu and Kanhu, Bhagirit and Dubu Gossain 
of the Kherwar movement, Govindgirt of the Bhul and Kumra 
Bhimu of the Gond uprising, were intelligent, fanatical, chatis- 
matic, divinely inspired supposedly gifted with powers to win 
back the kingdom for therr people °° They desperately sought 
to revive or reform their social order and seek a political and af 
unavoidable, a violent solution of the problems created by the 
breakdown of their system Birsa was intelligent, clever, and 
literate having received his education in the mission schoo! His 
nse from a Sardar agitator to a prophet through z transfiguration 
-~in the course of which he was entrusted with the mission to 
recover the rights for his people was typical of such divinely- 
inspired leaderslip The Santal brothers’ experiences were 
simular ** Both Rov and Hoffmann referred to Birsa s charismatic 
personality, his personal magnetism *? Rumour also had it that 
he was a Munda Christ , his face bore an extraordinary resem- 
blance to the usual portrayal of the face of Christ, a likeness 
which he must have seen in hus carly days in the Chaibasa mission 
schoo] and doubtless fostered for his own purpose ** His m- 
fluence on his people was extraordinary and he mvested them 
with a measure of his own fanaticism He was accused of being 
a false messiah, a psuedo-prophet whose prophecy of the dooms- 
day and the bullets turning to water did not come true But an 
element of fanaticism Was tnherent in such leadership which fed 
on the extraordinary amount of popular ignorance, credulity 
and superstition wluch went with such a movement, Dubu 
Gossain and Kumra Bhimu, to cte only two of such leaders, 
epitomuzed other tribes’ smslar experiences The latter,” the 
leader of the Gond rebellion in Adilabad 1941, had more than 
usual intelligence, could read and write and was gifted with 
supernatural powers like the Gond bhaktal, men capable of 
trance experiences ; he could hear the vorces. of deities and 
take guidance from them On Jhoreghat in defiance of the 
authorities he assembled his disciples, who worked themselves. 
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into a state of frenzy and stood firm, brandishing swords and 
ceremonial spears. Bhimu belicved himself impervious to bullets 
and was in a state of extreme excitement, no longer amenable to 
reason. The result was a debacle as at Sail Rakab : ten persons 
including Bhimu were killed. 

Birsa was charged with cheating his people: he locked 
himself up in his house, painted his body with turmeric, showed 
himself through a window in the dark, after which it was given 
out that his body frequently changed to the colour of gold, a 
sign of divinity. The nature of such leadership was invariably 
secretive : Haribaba’s case was similar.2° The Jeaders not being 
accessible to their people all the time, their disciples spread tales 
ofall kinds about them, as the Sardars did during Birsa’s prophet- 
hood days at Chalkad. According to a contemporary account 
Birsa only wore clothes dyed in turmeric, and was also so ill that 
his eyes turned yellow—a fact which led to the rumour of his 
body becoming golden. Further, the economic results of the 
actions, the slaughtering of all the pigs and fowls, the turning 
loose of all cattle which damaged the crops, were quite serious 
if not ruinous to the people. The pattern of such excitement was 
similar elsewhere too. 

Birsa combined the elements of both religious and secular 
leadership. In 1895 he protested his innocence and explained 
his role as a preacher, which was partly true. He was also for 
the use of religious means to carry on the struggle, advised caution 
after his release from the jail, and even sought to restrain his 
people from committing excesses. But they would not listen to 
him and he himself fell in line with his followers’ strategy. He 
did not participate in any action anywhere except probably at 
Sail Rakab, and allowed his disciples to plan and carry out their 
operations. But he was shrewd, a good organizer as evident 
from his hurricane tours and preparations for the uprising, 
restless and burning with indignation at the plight of his people. 
Making full use of his remarkable gift of eloquence, he exhorted 
them to fight their enemies. No hero in Munda folklore has been 
commemorated in such moving terms as Birsa. Jn the galaxy of 
charismatic tribal leaders in the nineteenth century there were 
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probably only a few with his appeal and influence on the course 
of subsequent movements in the region. 

Such movements were supposed to have helped the tribals to 
assess the powers of the dominant society, so that fess violent 
means of contention could be chosen for the continuation of the 
struggle and the larger community could be made to realize that 
the oppressive practices of the past would have to be avoided. 
Thus a balance of power would emerge between the two groups, 
the social conflict thus contributing to the process of social 
cohesion.*! This generalization, however, does not apply to the 
post-Bitsa developments. The Mundas no doubt have not nsen 
in arms since the u/eulan, but the ideal cohesive order has not yet 
emerged, The Birsa movement halted the rapid breakdown of 
the agrarian order, secured a few khuntkatti villages, and fed to 
the creation of more manareable administrative units. The ame- 
hiorative measures, however immediately effective, were merely 
palliative of the ills of the tribal society. Birsa's religious ip- 
fluence, in practice, remained confined to a small group of his 
followers. He was eulogized by an adoring posterity as the symbol 
of their awakening, but the onrush of alien influences and the 
irresistible pace of modernization contributed to the process of 
detribalization against which the Munda movement like others 
had set its face.** 


11 


CONCLUSION 


Tus stupy describes the emergence of the prophet and his 
millenarian movement in both its political and religious aspects 
against the background of the disintegrating tribal socio-economic 
system in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The alienation 
of the Mundas’ Jands which their ancestors had reclaimed from 
snakes and tigers in the hoary past inspired their leaders, the 
Sardars, to feverish efforts to recover their rights and kingdom. 
In pursuance of the same ends Birsa envisaged, ina larger 
political-religious context, a new dispensation to be established 
through the violent expulsion of all enemies of the tribe, and a 
socicty hermetically scaled against outside influences, puritani- 
cally oriented, nostalgically looking back to its golden past. A 
new closed society was the answer to the old closed order. 

The attempt to represent the ulgulan as primarily agrarian or 
political-religious, the first directed against the dikus even Hindus, 
and the second against the authorities, European officials and 
missionaries, were both partial and apologetic. This was probably 
motivated by the understandable anxicty of the advocates of 
the respective viewpoint to avoid presenting themselves in an 
unfavourable light to the Mundas. S.C.Roy's belated explana- 
tion that Birsa promised a kingdom of heaven in Chotonagpur 
by expelling (only) the dikus (non-aboriginal landlords) if not 
the sahebs (the Europeans or the Bnitishers) as well? was pathetic 
in its carnestness to whitewash its anti-Europcan character, a 
travesty of facts. Such explanations overlooked the irresistible 
self-defensive urge that drove the Mundas to fight back the socio- 
economic forces croding their social structure, to salvage the 
litte that they could and re-create their old world by all possible 
means, An appreciation of the totality and indivisible unity of 
the movement would not be helped by a refusal fo accept what 
might be its unpleasant features to some people. 
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The Birsa and Sardar movements sprang from the same 
agrarian roots and their merger was almost complete duting 
1895-1500 Unlske the sterile agrarian and unfiotshed revivalist 
agitation of the Sardars in 1890 95, Birsa’s movement aimed at 
the total reconstruction of the tribal hfe in terms not of a mere 
mixture of Hindu and Christian elements, but of the supposedly 
pure and pristine ingredients of the tribal culture The society 
of the future was to be woven out of religious warp and political 
woof Birsa’s religion and Ray, politico religious ends and 
means wereinseparable This character of the movement disposes 
Of the criticism that Birsa made religion subserve his political 
ends During the second phase, the uprising cut across the reli 
gious imes that divided the Mundas, Christians and nons 
Chnstians and developed against the British rule The religious 
movement, however, continued to emphasize total rejection of 
those who had gone out of its fold 

Birsa's emergence as a leader out of the desperation, confuston 
and frustrations of the fortv years of the Sardar movement was 
again representative of a phase on the evolution of tribal leader- 
ship of such movements It had its own norms and values Birsa 
was neither a pous Vaishnay nor a hypocrite or a trickster 
He was a rebel like his people, violently reacting to a piquant 
sitnation, sensitive, proud and self-willed 

One however must admit even after the most careful sifting 
of facts that in the absence of some links, a certain ambivalence 
about the two aspects of the personality of Birsa, the religious 
and political, remains and it ts diflicult to reconcile completely 
the diametrically opposite facts and their interpretations power- 
fully projected by the two schools, the Birsastes on the one hand 
and the missionaries and officals on theother There 1s nodoubt 
that there was a good deal of doctonng of evidence after the 
uprising and the indigenous accounts, too, could not be said to 
be entirely free from the bias and prepossessions of those presen- 
ting them Therefore, while an attempt has been made to recon- 
cile the respective view points as far as possible, a small area of 
darkness remains, nnd it will remain so until new facts come to 


light 
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The movement and its leadership were typical of the tribal 
world of the nineteenth century and cannot and should not be 
judged by the standards of nationalism and non-violence. To 
a people who were victims of agrarian violence for about a 
century and who probably had not heard of non-violence cither 
from the Vaishnav or Christian source as available to them~— 
there is at least no evidence to show that they did~non-violence 
would have made little sense. Birsa’s initial advocacy of religious 
means should not be wholly confused with that of the peaceful. 
If his prayers and compositions were any indication, the enemies 
of the race were to mect as violent an end as there could be; 
his espousal of violence as the means of struggle was initially 
cautious though uninhibited in its application later. 

As far as nationalism is concerned, the Birsa movement 
shared with the national freedom movement its anti-British 
credo. The preceding Sardar movement turned against the 
government only when the Sardars failed to get back their land 
Jost during or before the bhuinhari survey through [egal and 
constitutional means. The Mundas were not fighting for the 
nation, a concept of which they were innocent at their stage of 
historical development, but their distan, The anti-British content 
of the movement. no doubt, found an echo in the subsequent 
Tanabhaeat movement which also included the Birsaites of the 
Thursday school. It is no wonder that two disparate movements, 
the National Congress movement in Chotanagpur and the 
regional Jharkhand movement drew their inspiration from the 
Birsa movement with good reasons : one stressed its anti-British 
content : the other its ethnicity and exclusiveness. 

These tribal movements along with other uprisings and resis- 
tance movements against the British in their isolated pockets, 
away from the mainstream of the freedom movement, should be 
studied in a nation-wide perspective." A beginning has been made, 
What is important, however, is that these movements should be 
studied against the background of the socio-economic conditions 
of the tribals, their points of view reflected in their unwritten, if 
not scientific, history, their folklore and traditions, now fast 
disappearing under the impact of the forces of modernity, from 
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which a good deal of what may be of historical interest may be 
winnowed Some of the sects of the revitalization movements 
still sursive scraps of paper dealing with the movement (or 
manuscripts) may have also been zealously preserved by some 
of them? A combined methodology of historical research and 
anthropological field work to process these materials should be 
worked out The study particularly of the range and depth of 
culture contacts will shed revealing light on the revitalization 
movements This leads to the wider problems of interaction of 
tribal and non tribal groups in the perspective not only of space 
but also of time and the contribution of the tribal mass, beng 
slowly assimilated into the Indian humanity, to the totality 
of Indian history The story of the people of India or of 
ther freedom movement wil not be complete til the spotlight 
of research is turned on the life and movement of the tribals 
through the ages 

One cannot resist the temptation of gauging the relevance 
of these movements that represent an important stage m the 
evolution of the life and personality of the Indian tribals, to 
what has been described as a unique adventure of sociological 
investigation The adventure referred to 1s the effort being made 
to understand the problems of the tribals and improvise adminis- 
trative measures to help them improve their condition in post- 
Independence India The failure to appreciate the nature and 
far reaching impheatrons of the agrartan problems that exercised 
them and to take prompt remedial measures made worse by the 
administration's cussedness and ignorance of the nghts and cus- 
toms of the tribals lay at the root of the movements The tribals, 
in turn, through ignorance or lack of proper education failed to 
grasp the ymnlicapons of the changes that unset ther tradiponal 
way of life and appeared cataclysmic to their imagination 
Bewildered and confused, they expressed their hopes and fears 
through Christian and Hindu idioms dressed in a revivalistic 
verbiage, drew more closely within their old order, put up ther 
shutters on an alten and unkind world closing in upon them 
They tried m vain to regain their unfettered freedom fo mould 
their life through ther crude and pmmutive weapons But the 
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forces buffetting their small and shrinking world overwhelmed 
their resistance ; they are still inexorably at work. The backward- 
looking and revivalistic content of their movement, the old policy 
of isolation and status quo cannot form the basis of their develop- 
ment in a fast moving, dynamic world. But the process of the 
transition from the old to the new order could be made tess painful 
through their proper cducation, and with a sympathetic under- 
standing and handling of their problems. While they will join 
on their own the mainstream of national life, their essential 
individuality and the colour and artistry in their life have to be 
preserved and fostered. The basic spirit of these movements, 
the preservation of their identity, is embodied in the testaments 
of the national policy towards the tribal people, which have been 
influenced by the humanism of our freedom struggle : 


The tribes should develop their own culture and make their 
contribution to the cultura] richness of the country. It is 
unnecessary to cause them to change their customs, habits 
or diversions so far as to make themselves indistinguishable 
from other classes. To do so would be to rob rural and pastoral 
life of its colour and stimulating diversity.’ 


And 


Each section of our large population contributes to the 
making of the nation in the same manner as cach flower helps 
to make a garden. Every flower has a right to grow according 
to its own laws of growth ; has the right to enrich and develop 
its own colour and form and to spread its own fragrance to 
make up the cumulative beauty and splendour of the garden. 
J would not like to change my roses into lilies nor my lilies 
into roses. Nor do I want to sacrifice my lovely orchids and 
rhododendrons of the hills.° 


if the herocs of tribal uprisings and movements in their 
graves could hear, they would but rejoice! 


td 
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brothers with a Sadani suffix ‘pur’ lay behind the nomenclature of modern 
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to Nagpur, Memorial of the Mundas of Porahat, Singhbhum against 
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Appendit A 

Parti, Priya Nath James Sahid Birsa Munda (Tatanagar, 1951), p 3 
I looked up Register der getauften Christen kender 1873 89 of Buru 
Mission Entry 326 dated 15 Nov 1875 relates to one Masihdas of Basi- 
himba, 2 Christian namesake of Birsa’s father Entry 327 refers to one 
Daud of Uhhatu son of Johan and Rebecca born on 19 Nov 1875 But 
thus was not Daud, son of Masihdas Birsa’s birth could not have figured 
in the Register because he was converted to Christianity after his birth 
Even today the unsophisticated Munda from the area, where Birsa was 
born fumbles when pinned down to the question regarding his age ina 
court A Munda is indifferent ta exactitude in respect of his age 
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and died there. The latter accompanied his brother (o different places 

mn 1898 9 in Torpa Komta hved at Kundi Bartoli and was marred 

before the uigulan After the ulgulan the younger brother fled to Barigara 
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Assam Their house at Gorbera is uninhabited Birsa planted two trees 

at Gorbera, Samuder and Pitampi 

Statement of Lalo Bhagat, Kinsutol, Torpa 

Report on Administratton of Bengal, 1893-4, p 27, 

Bengal Polce Abstract of Intelligence, Vol VII, para 2087 (reported 

from Singhbhum I 10 94) Ca! Wed, 17 Oct 1894 (S C.R.O ) 

Notice dated 5 Feb 1900 (F M} 

Hoffmann, "Birsa Bhagwan", op ot p 567. 

‘News from Murhu’, op cit July-Oct 1895, p 3 

Munda, Bharm:, ‘Account of Birsa’, ‘He was the fatherof the Heaven, 

she, the Mother Earth * 

Meares, G R K.,"Note on Birsa Bhagwan’, op cit “Two leading Mundas 

gave up their wives to him, oe was elderly woman of about 40 and the 
f 20° 

This tncrdent 1s corroborated by the relations of Birsa. Pariba was his 

adopted son and Narain Singh the son of Paniba 1s now living at Barigara 
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in Erki Block. The mother of Pariba came from Burudih and was 
married to Jagay of Bortodih. Both of them had accompanied Birsa 
to Naw Rattan Garh. 

The Government records referred to Birsa having married one Budhu 
Munda’s daughter some three months before his arrest (Diary of Commi- 
ssioner, Chotanagpur Division, 25 Jan. 1900, Progs. No, 336, August 
1900, Home, N.A LJ, and another girl Sungi, daughter of a Munda of 
Sentra (Tour diary of the Commissioner, 16 Jan. 1900). On the subject 
of marriage, he said that they could not have more than one wife, but 
took two wives himself (O'Malley, Census of India 3911, p, 215), 
Women also felt attracted towards stich leaders. Jatra Oraon, a feader 
of the Tana Bhagats, had similar experiences. 


Chanter fff 


Statements of Soma Munda and Karmu Munda, Pangura. 

Munda, Muchirai, Siri Birsa Bhagwan pp. 8-12. 

‘Deep amidst wild forest on the burnt and cleared upland, Singbonga 
entered your heart,” Appendix F, Folk Song no. 3. 

Horo, N.E., ‘Chotanagpur Ren Marang Guria Birsa Munda.’ 

The mncident isreferred to by Rev, Hoffmann, Mission and Govt records, 
though it is not Corroborated by any of his disciples, Rokan or Bharami 
Munda, This bore a parallel to a similar incident in the life of Martin 
Luther and seemed to have been taken from the New Testament. (Hoff- 
mann, ‘Birsa Bhagwan’, op. cit. p. 567). It might have been ‘prompted 
by his memory of God speaking to the Israclists from Mt Sinai amid 
thunder and Jightening (O° Malley, Census of India 1911, p. 214). 
‘News from Murhu’, Quarterly Papers; July-Oct. 1895, p. 3. 

Purti, Priyanath James, Sahid Birsa Munda, p. 12. The mantra was : sit 
sital sital dol I gune mighty, to kata buntalfpatte pat tijal (filaf, sit moan pit 
pit{dur tirsath paisath saljhol, sol, bol dol, A different account is given in 
‘News from Murhu’. The child had nothing ‘the matter with it". ‘The 
new prophet solemnly breathed on it, counted in English upto ten, and 
pronounced it wel}, and Jo and behold it was well, from that time.’ 
O'Malley, op.cit. p. 215. 

Meares, G.R.K., ‘Note on Birsa Bhagwan‘, op. cit. 

The story of the epidemic is corroborated, though in a different context, 
by another biographer of Birsa (Munda, Muchirai, op. cit. pp. 17-18). 
According to another biographer Birsa was a good doctor and he had 
a good knowledge of herbs. On the day the lightning had struck him 
he was out jn the jungle to collect herbs. He imparted instructions in 
rum or clucs to trance and also his knowledge of herbs. Purti Priyanath 
James, Sahid Birsa Munda, p. 9 and the statement of Samuel! Nag of 
Chathad. This ts not corroborated. 

The evidence of the only surviving contemporary, Samarai Munda of 
Avubhatu, aged 75, is corroborative. ‘In the morning Birsa went to 
the north of the village to fetch water in a new pitcher. A crowd followed 
him. He prayed to the Lord standing in the water and facing cast. His 
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feet were not wet He filled the pitcher with water and proceeded to the 
prayer ground The people followed him again. Dipping a twig of the 
mango tree n water, he stood facing east and began to pray After the 
prayerhe sprinkled the water onthe people There wv eremany sick persons 
Birsa prayed for them all and sprinkled water on them, My father and 
I took odr meals with Birsa at noon My father enquired of him where 
he acquired his wisdom that astonished the people He repked thet 
God was with him “ 

General Adminstration Report of Chotanagpur for 1895-96" n 3 
Meares, G R.K Note on Birsa Bhagwan’, Progs Nor 7-9, June 1901, 
Gen, Dept 

‘News from Murhn’, op cit 
Hoffmann *Birsa Bhagwan’, Encyclopaedia Mundarica pp 567-68 
Tigga, ‘Mahatma Bursa’, (the playground before the schoo! building at 
Chalkad) 

Thid 

‘News from Murhu', op cit 
Ibid 
O'Malley, op at, p 214 

‘News from Aftichu’, op cit “The result of thes was that the heathens 
all began to give up dong puja, which was not # bad thing so far, and 
they also spontaneously, apparently —adopted the belief that Dirsa was 
not a messeng-t from God, but God incarnate himself Thus, it should 
be noticed, is an indication of how vague and shadowy a thing thor 
superstivonis The superstition recognizesnothing higherthan malenan 
demons, and the Uraons and Mundas have only become familiarized 
with the :déa of God through the medium of the Hindu, Mussalman and 
Christian religions, nevertheless, when the fancy seized them. they had 
ne difficulty about beheving in lus existence, and in accepting this y oung 
monkey as hig incarnation Birsa himself fostered the popular idea later 
on, but Ido not think it ongimated with him * 

‘General Administration Report of Chotanappur for 1895-96", p 3 But 
Birsa was certainly not called Singbonga Aba or Dharmesh Aba (the 
latter as made outin PC Roy Choudhari ‘Birsa Movement in Choro- 
nagpur’, Inside Bihar (Calcutta, 1962), p 240) 
Tigga, J op at The only contemporary of Birsa, Samara] Munda of 
Ayubhata corroborated tt ‘Birsa danced, weaning a white dhoti and 
white paget He changed his complexion : sometime he was dark, 
at cthers, white and red * The Govt records gave a different version of 
theineident “He kept in tus house ali day and used to punt fus fate and 
hands and parts of his body sometimes with sindoor and sometimes 
aith kaldi (turmeric) and after dusk he would show the portions painted 
atan opening in the arhi of hss house to a few persons, when it was given 
out that his body frequently changd into the colour of gold which was 
supposed to be a sign of dety * He was found asleep smeared en his 
manner by Meares, when he arrested him (Meares, G R.K. “Note on 
Tirsa Bhagwan’, op cit) O Malley, read into st a ‘viable proof of bis 
oretensious’ (0, "Malley, Census of India 1911, p 215) ° 
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Hofimann to Forbes, Commr. 14 Jan. 1900, Progs. No. 336, Aug. 1990, 
Home. 

‘General Administration Report of Chotanagpur Division for 1895-96" 
p. 3. 

' Dolang gatingre tonang talare Chalkad hatutelang lelagu, Gatisongotiko 
seno’ tana, alango jatinglang lelaujoma. Sirma sutamte harguakananawa 
kaji dore udubtana, Tumba da ‘lang tingea jira’ monelang puraokea, 
Disum horoko seno" tana musing realagujoma, Achuae janamakan Dharti 
Abe kae taina jano hulang. Singileka ge’ turakana chandu’ lekae nulu 
akan, kac’ tro’ janao hulang achukae’ hasuro’ musing hulang Kalang 
lelioma en hulang tising tapa gelang Iclagu, Kae turo’ a jano hulang gota 
‘disume’ nuba tuka. 

O'Malley, op, cit., p. 215. 

‘News from Murhu‘, op. cit. 

Ibid. 

Statement of Samucl Nag, Chalkad. 

Munda Bharmi, ‘Account of Birsa’, infra, p. 129. 


Chapter IV 


Statement of Samuel Nag, Chalkad. 

Hoffmann to Forbes 14 Jan. 1900, Progs. No. 336, Aug. 1900, Home. 
D.S.P. to D.C, Lohardaga, No. 814 Ranchi, 4 Sept, 1895. Progs. Nos. 
44-45 Nov, 1895, Police, Judicial, Govt of Bengal (W.B.S.A.). 
Judgement of the D.C. in Empress v Birsa Munda and others (F.M.). 

D.C. Singhbhum to Commr., no. 182, 6 April 1900, containing the 
Report of D.S.P., Mr. Schurr, 29 Mar. °98 (F.M.). 

‘General Administration Report of Chotonagpur Division, 1899-1900’: 
Progs. Nos. 7-9, June 1901, para 312 (S.C.R.O.,). 

©’ Malley, Census of India 1911, p. 215. 

Orea, Mennas, ‘Matura’. 

Bengal Police Abstract of Intelligence, Vol. VIN, Calcutta, Saturday, 
17 Aug. 1895, No. 33-para 1484, p. 288 (S.C.R.O.), 

Ibid, Calcutta, Saturday, 24 Aug. 1895, No. 33, para 1515, 

Ibid. Calcutta, 31 August 1895, para 1589 (Singhbhum, 24 Aug. 1895) 
(S.C.R.0O,}. 

‘News from Murhu’, Quarterly Papers, July & Oct. 1895. 

Rey, Lusty observed : ‘I now began to think this nonsense had been 
going on long enough. From a religious point of view, the ultimate 
harm it was likely to do was not great, but from an agricultural point 
of view it certainly was, H the cattle were to be allowed to cat up all the 
crops, the result would undoubtedly be a famine. As a matter of fact, 
besides doing his best to produce a famine, Birsa had pre-announced 
one. So as I said, I thought it was time to do something to stop this non- 
sense, and I accordingly sent a note to the D.C, suggesting that he 
should take some steps in the matter’. 

Bengal Police Abstract of Intelligence, Vol. VIN, Calcutta, Saturday, 
7 Aug. 1895, No. 33, para 1484, Lohardaga, 10.8.95 (Note by D.C.) 
(S.C.R.O.). 
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Deposition of Luchman Lal, 28 years, before C Evans-Clor 
1895, Appeal No 184 of 1901 (ILC R.} ordon, H Sept 
Tigga, J, “Mahatma Birsa’ 

Munda Bharm, ‘Account of Birsa’, also gives a graphic account of the 

ide 

Orca, Mennas, op cit 

Commr to CS to Govt of Bengal, No 31C Ranch 28 Aug 1895, 
Progs Nos 38-39, Nov 1895, Police, Judicial, Government of Bengal 
(WBSA) 

Hoffmann, *Birsa Bhagwan’, Encyclopaedia Afundarica Vol Il 

DSP toDcC,, Lohardaga 26 Aug 1895,CCR (WBSA.) 

News from Muthu’, op cit 

Lal Mritunjay Nath Shahi Deo, SI, Khunti to the DC of Lohardaga, 
dated 29 Aug 1895 (§ C.R.0) 

Raja Jagmohan Singh Deo of Bandgaonto SI of Pokce, 28 Auz 1895 
{forwarding a copy of the letter to DC) (SC R.0) 

Commr to CS,28 Aug 1895, Progs Nos 38-39, Nov £895, Police, 
Judicial, Govt of Bengal 
DSP to DC Lohardaga, No 785, Ranchi, 20 Aug 1895, CCR 
{WBS A) 

Ibid DSP to DC Lohardaga, 26 Aug Revd Lusty later inte 
mated that ‘there were hundreds of the men in the fungte on the mehe 
of atrest, but they were too afraid to do anything’ (Lusty to Meares, 
Muthu 26 Aug 1895 enclosed with D.S PsiettertoDC 28 Aug 1895, 
CCR) 
DC te Commr Ranchi 27 Aug 1895, Frogs Nos 38-39 Nov 1895 
Judicial Govt of Bengal 

It is interesting to read an account of the trial of Birsa by a Munda 
(Tigga Julius, ‘Mahatma Disa,” based ort account of Rokan Munda) 
‘On the first day as Birsa appeared before the Jural Commissioner and 
ascended the steps to the dock, the court rocked The judge was not 
frightened On the JC asking what Birsa wanted, he rephed that he 
wanted a tral in the Court of Religion (justice) Next day, Birsa said 
that as his demand was unfulfilled and he would Se tried in the court, 
h- demanded —Let three wells be dug up, one for the Brituh Govt the 
other for the Diku and the third for the Adibasis or for himself Let the 
representative of each be buried in the well Let one on the surface of 
whose good grass would grow, rule Obviously none would agreeto this 
impossible condition ! 

Tt was reported that there was s small barn built of mud and in this was 
stored a quantity of grein in sacks The weight of these against the wall 
wag too much for it (‘News from Murhu’ op cit) 

Hoffmann, ‘Birsa Bhagwan’, op cit p 568 

Notes and Orders Progs Nos 38-46, Nov 1895, Police Judicial Govt 
of Bengal, p 1 (WEBS.A) 

Thid 


Tord 
NSP. to DC No 814 dated Ranchi, 4 Sept 1895 ibid The DC, also 
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reported, on the basis of information given by S.1., Sadar who was on 
tourin Tamar that with Eliazer, a leading Chanda Sardar joining Birsa 
movement, he thought a revival of the movement possible. (D.C. to 
Commtur., Progs, Nos. 44-45, Govt of Bengal, Police, Judicial No. 1083 
C.E., Ranchi, 27 Aug. 1895). 

‘General Administration Report of Chotanagpur Division for 1895-96," 
pp. 2-3 (S.C.R.0.). 

Statement of Serishtidar before Commr, 23 & 24 Dec. 1895, C.C.R. 
Judgment of J.C. in Birsa Munda and 15 others. 

‘News from Murhu’ op. cit. 

Lusty, G.K., Report on the Chotonagpur Mission in Connection with 
SPG, pp. 19-20. 

judgment, op. cit. 

Hoffmann, ‘Birsa Bhagwan’, op. cit. This appreciation is however con- 
tradicted by his own letter to the commissioner dated 14 Jan. 1900 in 
which he admits, ‘In 1895 I did not fully realise the danger of a rebcliton 
because I could not get myself to believe that these people usually timid, 
under oppression which I know to be sometimes shocking could muster 
up courage cnough to rise in arms. I furthermore thought that stupid 
though I knew them to be, they were not stupid cnough to face modern 
arms with their poor primitive weapons.’ This was an unflattering com- 
pliment to the Mundaris he was supposed to love and admire. 


Chapter V 


ais explains why there is no reference to the famines in the Munda 
records and the relation between them and the Birsa movement js not 
even remotely Suggested in official records. 
‘final Report of the Commissioner of Chetanagpur Division on Famine 
Relief Operation during 1896-97", pp. 24~25. 
Josson, H.S., La Mission Du Bengalee Occidental, Tome W pp. 212-27. 
ibid. p. 11. As H. Streatfeild, D.C. Ranchi further observed : 
‘There is no denying that the Zamindars of this district as a rule are 
impoverished, and, generally speaking, 1 have considerable sympathy 
with them in their difficultics with their ryots, but I have no hesitation 
in stirmatizing their conduct during the present year as, with few excep- 
tions, disgraceful.’ 
The operational aspect of the famine administration from July onwards 
is of no importance from the point of view of the movement. 
Hoffmann, ‘Birsa Bhagwan’, Encrelopaedia Murdarica, Vol. YI, p. 570. 
Reid, J., Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations tn the 
Bistrict of Ranchi 1902~10 (Patna, 1926) p. 44, 
Tne Gherbandhu of 1 Feb. 1887 came out with a cryptic note on the 
provisions of the Act, 
‘rhe Case ofthe Mundas’, The Calcutta Review, Vol. 110, 1900, pp. 357-64, 
Hoffmann to Forbes, Commissioner of Chotanagpur Division, dated 
Sarwadah, 14 Jan. 1900, Progs. No, 336, Aug. 1900, Home. > 
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DC Singhbhum to Commr , No 182 dated6 Apr £900‘Note of Deputy 
Commissioner of Singhbhum on the Report of Mr Schurr the Distnet. 
supemmtendent of Police’ (CC R } 

The Gharbandhu 1 Sept 1897 The Editor was requested to give rt a 
wide publicity through hes organizers, pracharaks and posters 

eneral Administration Report of Chotanagpur Division for 1879-1900, 
p 

Ibid Hoffmann to Forbes 14 Jan 1900, Progs No 336, Aug 1900, 
Home Hofimann characterizes Birsa’s behaviour in Jail, a ‘calculated 
good behaviour , he succeeded in "haying himself looked upon as a naive 
and innocuous man” 
Ibid Birsa’s release comcided with the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of 
the regn of Queen Victona, but it had nothing to da with the amnesty 
granted to prisoners on such occasions 

Ibid A Munda account says that when DC offered gold to Dirsa, be 
spurned jt and claimed that his body was polden 
Josson, op cit p 240 
Ibid 
Munda, Bharmi, ‘Account of Birsa’ (MS) 
Ibid 
Hoffmann to Forbes, 14 Jan 1900 Progs No 336 Aug 1900, Home 
Tigra J, ‘Mahatma Bira’, Munda, Bharmi, Op mt 
‘General Administration Report of Chotanagpur Division for 1899 1900 * 
p I 
J Tigga, op eit, Munda, Bharm, op tit 

A tomb in the village represents the Raja, his queens and his dog A 
cobra’s hood js wable on the hillside and an inscription at the place 
bears the date of 1761 Sambat or 1705 an (Hallet, MG. Bikar and 
Orissa Distriet Gazetteers, Ranchi (Patna, 1917}, pp 251-52) 

Roy, SC, The Mundas and Their Country The stately buildings were 
butt by Raya Duran Sae between 1683 and I7tf, pp 153 35 
Statement of Har: Munda, Judgment of W.S Coutts, Empress v Birsa 
Munda and others (F M) 
This word has been wrongly translated into ‘Hero water* by $C, Roy 
Literally it means the forest water which probably had magical or sancti- 
fying effect” (Roy, op eit p 338) 

Tigga, J, op cit Munda Bharmi op tit 

hid 

In the old days the area was mhabred by wild buffaloes hence such 
names 013 Sail Rahab (the wild buffaloes chmbing hilh and hera Ora 
(the abode of buffaloes) ete Dombari itself denved its name from the 
combination of two words— Domba’ from Domba valley end ‘Bari’ a 


village close to ıt 
Appeal No 184 of 1901, Dinpress v Rana ahas Kali Munda (H.CR.) 


Munda, Bharmi op CH 
Ora, Mennas ‘Matura’; Mennas was a contemporary witness. The 


Pirates? celebrationon Simbua hill which overlooked Sarvadah Mission 
could be heard from below 
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Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. 

Statement of Dinia Panre. Empress y Birsa Munda and others, judgment of 
W.S. Coutts, J1. Magistrate, Ranchi. 

Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. 

Appeal no. 184 of 1901 (H.C.R.) 

Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. Also see Tigga, J., op. cit. 

Tigga, J., op. cit. 

Statement of Hari Munda, Judgment of W.S. Coutts, Empress v Birsa 
Munda and others, 

Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. 

Appeal no. 184 of 1901, Empress v Kalil Munda (H.C.R.) 

Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. 

Deposition of P.W.L. Ratan Munda of Kuda. Emperor y Dukhu Pahan 
and 31 others before Judicial Magistrate, Ranchi, The statement of the 
prosecution witness is to be taken with a pinch of salt. The proceedings 
of othermectings at Dombariand Simbua arc also available, The evidence 
regarding the mecting place, seat and posture of Birsa is correct. But 
the all-out order to massacre was too liberal an interpretation of what 
Birsa might have said. The difference between Sardars and Birsa on the 
point of use of force has been discussed above. Sce Appendix E. 
Judgment of F.B. Taylor, Empress yv Chamru Munda and 86 others, 
H.C.R. 

Judgment of Jj, Magistrate, W.S. Coutts. There were in fact more 
meetings. See for nature of the proceedings of those meetings Appendix E, 
Judgment of F.B. Taylor, op. cit. 

The Bengalee, 16 Aug. 1900, p. 5, “Deposition of Dubga Munda’. 

The Bengalee, 12 July 1900, p. 6, ‘Deposition of Lampa alias Prabhu 
Sahai’; 10 Aug. 1900, p, 5, ‘Deposition of Mashi Munda’; 4 Aug. 1900, 
p. 6, “Deposition of Sainka Munda’. 

Evidence of Masi Munda, witness no. 3, 13 June 1900, Court of Sessions, 
Criminal reference no. 635 of 1900, (H.C.R.). 

Tour diary of the Commr. of Chotanagpur, dated 16 Jan. 1900, Progs. 
Na. 336, Aug, 1900, Home (N.A.1). 

Evidence of Masi Munda, op. cit.; Judgment of W.S. Coutts, Empress 
y Birsa Afunda and others, Orca, Mennas, op. cit. 

Hoffmann to Commr. of Chotanagpur, Sarwadah 14 Jan. 1900, Progs. 
No, 336, Aug. 1900, Home. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Commr. to D.C., Ranchi, 30 Mar. 1900, Conf. Dept. The Commr, 
called for an explanation from the authorities of Ranchi and Singhbhum 
in the matter (C.C.R.). 

‘General Administration Report of Chotanagpur Division for 1899-1900" 
p. 75. 

D.C. Singhbhum to Commr., No. 182, 6 Apr. 1900. Ibid, 120-3. Thid. 
Hoffmann to Commr., Sarwadah, 14 Jan. 1900. 
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Chapter VI 


The ‘ideas of the leadcrs' were not ‘vague’ Extract from a letter from 
H C Streatfedd, DC, Ranchi,4 Jan £900, Progs No 330, Aug 1900, 
Home (NAT) 


Bolton, CW, CS to Govt of Bengal to Secy to Govt of India, Home 
Dept No 226-J,10 Jan 1900, ibid "Their crys the same aa that of the 
old Sardar: malcontents, viz, that the Raj is theirs and not ours, and 
that they mtend to fight him and get t' Commr to CS to Govt of 
Bengal, No 2-TB dated Khunti, 12 Jan. 1900 Props No 335 Aug 
1900 (N A.T) 


Hoffmann to Commr , Sarwadah, 14 Jan 1900, Frogs No 336, ibid 
Commr to CS, 12 Jan 


Josson, HS, La Mission Du Bengalee Occidental Tome (1, pp 240-46 
Hoffmann to Commr, 14 Jan 1900 The Government and the Missio- 
nanes (Dr A Nottrott) were impressed with the seriousness of the 
situation and the great danger, in the exusting state of revolt of the follow- 
ers of Birsa, to the Christian community generally and specially to the 
European members of the different mission staff (CommrtoS C Sako, 
10 Jan 1900, Frogs No 335, Aug 1900, Home} 

‘General Administration Report of Chotanagpur Division for 1899- 
1900", pp 83-84 

Orca, Mennas ‘*Matura’ (M5) 

There were reportedly 33 cases of arson and arrow shooting m Chakra- 
dharpur, 45 in Tamar, 39 or 39 in Khunti, 4:n Basia (in aff 121) Streat- 
feild reported (many unreported) 4 cases of death (3 by axe and one by 
arrow), 17 cases of infiicting wounds, 4 of arrow-firing, 21 of house- 
burning onthe 24and 25 Dec Ofthe three hacked, one died on the even- 
ing of 27 Dec (DC to Commr, Chotanagpur, 30 Mar 1900), (FM) 


Diary of Streatfeild from 4 Jan to 6 Jan 1900, enclosed with leiter no 

2-TB, Camp Khunts, 12 Jan 1900 from A Forbes to C5 to Govtof 
Bengal, Frogs No 335, Home (NA TP} 

Hoffmannto Commr , Sarwadah 14 Jan 1900, Progs No 336, Aug 

1900, Home 

Forbes, A to C.S , Govt of Bengal letter no 2T-B, Camp Khunti 12 Jan 

1900, Frogs No 335, Aug 1900 Home 

Judgment of WS Coutts, Empress v Birsa Munda end others (F M} 

Gaya Munda's role has beenexaggerated m Muchira: Munds’s Shri Birsa 
Bhoowat He was not Commander in Chief of Birsa’s anny nor did he 
plan the attack on Ranchi and Khunt: (pp 30-33) He was certainly 
not killed (ibid p 37), he was probably not Birsa’s uncle (The Ghar- 
bandha, 8 Jan 3900) 

Judgment in the Session Court, Gaya Munda and seventeen others, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika 20 Apnl 1900, p 6 

Streatfeild, D C to Commr , Bandgaon 7 Jan 1900, enclosed with letter 
no 1-IT B dated Camp Sako, 10 Jan 1900, fram A Forbes to Cs, 
Govt of Bengal, Progs No 335, Aug 1900, Home (N A 1) 
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Commr. to C.S., Govt of Bengal, Saiko, 10 Jan. 1900, Progs. No. 335, 
Aug. 1900. 


The Gharhandhu, 15 Jan. 1900. They exclaimed: ‘Loak, our father Birsa 
speaks the truth. He turns bullets to water.’ It was not so. Later it was 
found that one Munda, probably Lekua Munda, servant of Mangan of 
Gutuhatu, dicd at Khunti, 


Judgment of F.B. Taylor, 26 Apr. 1900 in Empress vy Donka Munda and 
others, deposition of Ramchandra Singh (H.C.R.). 

Schueren, Van der, ‘Belgian Mission of Bengal Among the Aboriginal 
Tribes of Chotanagpur’ (Calcutta, 1912) p. 11. ‘It was a terrible sight to 
sce in the brilliant blaze of this large conflagration these hundreds of 
savage and infurjated Mundas, dancing and jumping about with Joud 
shouts and yells and brandishing their terrible battle axe.’ 


Bolton, C.W. to Govt of India, Letter No, 226-] dt 10 Jan. 1900, Progs, 
No, 330, Aug, 1900. Also see H.E. Viceroy to.H.M. Secy, to State for 
India, Tel. No. 94, 12 Jan. 1900, Progs. No. 331, Aug. 1900. 

The Englishman, 15 Jan. 1900. 

Commr, to Secy. Govt of Bengal, Saiko, 10 Jan. 1900. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Commr. to C.S., 17 Jan. 1900, Progs. No. 336, Aug. 1900. Home 
Hewett, J.P., Office Memorandum no. 870, 27 March 1900, Progs. Nos. 
528-29, March 1901, Public A., Home Dept. Govt of India, Simla 
Record 4, 1901, The Munda account as given in Muchirai’s book, Shri 
Birsa Bhagwan, mentions a kind-hearted Mrs Streatfeild, who was moved 
to the depth to find a child sucking the breast of the dead mother. No 
British couple accompanied the troop to Sail Rakab. ‘Kind-hearted’ 
Forbes has been mistaken for Mrs Streatfeild in Munda folk-lores; tt 
was he who ordered to stop the firing. 

Diary of Streatfetid, dated 14 Jan. Progs. No. 336, Aug. 1900, Home. The 
child of the dead mother was handed over to the wife of Maidin Munda 
of Naranghada, and not taken to England and presented to Queen 
Victoria as the Munda version of the incident says, 

O'Malley, Census of India 1911, p. 216. 

Bolton, C.W. to Secy. to Govt of India, Home Dept. Conf, No, 384, 
J. dated Cal, 20 Jan. 1900, Progs. No, 335, Aug. 1900. 

Hewett, J.P., Secy. to Govt of India, Home Dept. Office Memorandum 
no. 870 dated 27 March 1900, to Military Dept, Progs. No. 528-29, 
March 1901, Public-A, Home Dept., Govt of India. 

Hewett, J.P., to C.S. to Govt of Bengal, Conf. No. 945, dated 31 March 
1900, Progs. No, 344, Aug. 1900. 

The Englishman, ‘The Munda outbreak’, 20 Jan. 1900. 

The Statesman, Editorial, 25 March 1900, p. 4. The Sardars put the 
figures at 700. Bengal Police Abstract of intelligence, Vol XIV, Cal. 
Saturday, 16 Feb., para 326. 

TheCrelishman, tetter to Editor, 17 April 1900, by ‘better informed’, p. 3, 
A fist of the killed and wounded in fight on the Sail Rakab HHI. 
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(A) Killed 


44 
Hay > Sons of Mangan Munda of Gutuhatu 


Singra: — Munda of Bartoli 
An old man 

A boy $ Not yet identified 
Wife of Bankan Munda of Jur 

Wife of Mamha Munda of Jmri 
Wife of Dundang Munda of Mur 


DO =d Ca La De La fj =a 


(B) Wounded 


Found on the hull 
i Lekua Munda servant of Mangan of Gutyharu (since dead) 
2 Kuar Munda of jur 
3 Narsing Munda of Janumpiri (not found but reported by bia 
brother to have since died of his wounds) 
4 Child of Bankan Munda of Juri 
S Cuid of Sankar of Piar, severe fesi wound in thigh 


Since found in their villages 

i Sande Munda of Janumpiri (not found but reported by tus 
brother to have since died of his wounds) 

2 Mangan Munda of Guiuhatu shot through the wrest 

3 Kuyarsing Munda of Janumpir (said to have died next day 
and buned in Setra} 

4 Gura Munda of Saparom, shot in the stomach 

5 Khaira Munda of Burudih, shot im the wyst 

6 Karam Singh Munda, shot in the stomach 


Hofmann to Commr, Sarwadah, 14 Jan 1900, Progs No 336 Aug, 
1900, Home 

Commr to CS No 54 B, Camp Hissadth, 17 Jan 1900, Props Ag 336 
Aug 1900 Home Conf Pubhe A, Govt of India 

Hoffmann to Forbes Sarwadah, 14 Jan 1900, Prog: No 336 Aug 1900 
‘So long as Birsa and any of his Jeaders are left in our country, they (the 
ioyal Mundas) say this trouble will not cease They, all of them blame 
the authorities for a mistaken leniency and the? are simply bewildered 
‘by the fact that upto date the wives of rebefs are at full hberty to carry 
provisions and informations by day or by night to the armed gangs, and 
they persistentiy manta that therr ows fives éte m pmminent danger 
on accaunt of the mistaken kindness of the Government For those who 
have so far stoutly refused to yon the revolt ore marked men. They 
furthermore are inthe greatest fear of severeretaliaron, f thering leaders 
of this revolt be allowed to return to ther villages after a sl ght punish 
ment From the personal knowledge I have of a number of the men 
now engaged in this revolt, f am convinced that the apprehension of the 
loyal people are by no meins exaggerated * 


40 Commr toC.S no, 5-TH, Camp Hussadib, 19 Jan 1900 
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Notice to Manki Munda: “You are hereby informed that in consequence 
of the outrages lately committed by the Birsaite Lok, the Govt has 
ordered the immediate arrest of Birsa and his principal Ieaders, and for 
this purpose the sirkari troops have been sent to Bandgaon and Khunti 
and other places in the Singhbhum and Ranchi districts. You are now 
ordered to give all possible assistance to the officers of the Govt in this 
matter, You are to give immediate information of the whereabouts and 
movements of Birsa and of his leading gurus, if he or any onc of them 
come Near your village or conceal themselves in the neighbouring 
jungle, to the D.C. of Ranchi/Singhbhum and to the Govt officer in 
charge of any body of sepoys or police, and you and your villagers must 
accompay such officers, Whenever required, to search for and arrest 
Birsa and his followers. If you fail in the above duty, you will be held 
responsible and dealt with accordingly, and additional police will be 
quartered in your villages at the cost of all the inhabitants, yourselves 
included. If you and your villagers are able to arrest Birsa yourselves, 
vou should do so at once, and take him in custody to the D.C. 

Rewards as under will be given to any person arresting Birsa or any of 
the persons named below or giving such information as may lead to 
their being arrested : 


For arrest of Birsa Rs 500 
Donka Munda of Bartoli, thana Khunti Rs 100 
Manjhia Munda of Serangdih, thana Tamar Rs 100 


Budhu Munda of Sitidih Rs 100 
Paran Pahan of Katingkel Rs 100 
A. Forbes 


The 12th January, 1900 Commissioner of Chotanagpur 


Diary of Commr, Chotanagpur dt 20 & 21 Jan, ibid. (Afso see D.C, 
Singhbhum to Commr, R/823/IC, 25 Jan. 1900, Commr. Office, Conf, 
Dept. (F.M.) 


No. Name of Village of Nomince Residence of 
DismissedMunda Dismissed Munda Nominee 
1 Laro Guipai Mota} Laru 
2 Magoo Rokto (Rogoto) Gola Sangra 
3 Nora Kotagara Dularana Hessadih 
4 Saugi Sankara Takam Akirlla 
5 Kanu Halsuad Sagar Kope 
G Dimba Langra Gola Chikabora 
7 Gondo Jomkopai Sengrai Songra 
8 Dular Chatama Hindu Lagra 
9 Abhiram (alias 
Manik Ram) Kukrubaru Jarka Jate 
10 Motai Banda Koomba Tikun Jate 
1} Silai Kudabera Pardhan Jate 
12  Losai Karu — a 
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The proposals for the appomtment of new Mundas submitted by Kumar 
Narpat Singh ‘seemed suitable’ and were approved by DC vide his 
letter no 825 dated 25 Jan (F M) Russo Afankt was not discussed as 
he had not intentionally deceived the D C regarding his statment that 
there were Hirsaites in only three villares in his eloke’ 

Diary of Compr dated 19 Jan. Progs No 341, Aug 1900, Home 

Diary oF DC of Singhbhum, dated 25 Jan 

DC Kanchito JA Stevens, Asstt District Suptd of Police, Copy of 
orders dated]2 Jan 1900 Enclosure3, Progs No 336,Aug 1900, Home 
Diary oftheD C Ranch, 13 Jan Enclosurel, Progs Ne 341, Aug 1900, 
Home 

DC to Commr No 141, dated 26 Jan 1900 

Munda Bhan, op crt 

Extract from Commissioner of Chotanagpour's ‘Genera! Administration 
Report for 1900" (also Appeal No 184 0f1901,p IL, H CR.) Theres 
probably some discrepancy 1 nature and figures of casualties, The 
Commnistioner mentions among killed four constables (in fact only three 
two killed at Ethedih, one at Khunti , the fourth one killed m Singhbhum 
probably not by Birsartes), one chon kidar (killed at Chakradharpur, the 
action taken on the death of another chowkidar at Kochbong 1 not 
clearly indicated in records of tnais} and three others (one Chedi Mistr, 
Bhukhan Mundari and the third unknown) ‘Thus probably no forergner, 
Cacser or Ziese, of a Diku In any village was hulled, there rs no evidence 
or record of tna], as far as Thnow, to show that these foreigners or Dikus 
were killed The Commussioner’s figure does not quite tally with DC 
Ranch: let alone DC, Singhbhum According to the first, there were 
between 24 Dec. and 7 Jan $ deaths (hilling by axe or arrow—4 on the 
24th,oneonthe27th,2onSJan atEtkedihandionthe7Jan at Khunti), 
Zi cases of jury and 24 cases ofhouse burmingin Ranch: alone (compare 
with Appendix B, Fly leaf no 137 & 149 dated 30 Marck 1900, FM) 
But it appears that some of the cases of death mentioned by DC Ranchi 
were probably not tned and the killers’ were probably not brought to 
book, The Commissioner's figure may, by and large, be accepted, The 
complete picture in this regard will emerge only when all misplaced 
‘records n SC RO are recovered and properly catalogued. 


Chanter VII 


Commissioner to CS No 13-TB 36 Jan 1900, Conf Frogs No 341, 
Aug 1900, Home (N ALT) 

Schueren, Belgian Mission of Bengal Among the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Chotanagpur, pp 12-13 ‘He claumed supernatural powers and declared 
himself against all forms of Christianity and appealed to the Mundas to 
gather round him for the complete redemption of ther race polwically 

as well as reigiously” p 10 

Stephenson, H L., to Commissioner, 3855, 20 Jan 1900, F MESI Sashr 
bhushan Ra: end Mahi Tamara were awarded Rs 40 for arresting Rali 
Munda ; Kandey Munda and ethers Rs 50 for arresting Malgu Mundari 
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Also sec (S.C.R.O.) Progs. Nos 352-354, July 1900, Judicial Dept. Police 
Branch, rewards for the capture of some followers of Birsa Munds at the 
instance of Commissioner, Chotanagpur. S.I., Sashibhusan and others 
were paid Rs 500 for arresting Birsa; Sashibhushan and Majhi Tamaria 
were again paid Rs 40 for arresting Gossair Munda. The Govt. spent 
Rs 795 including hire charge of Rs 165 for arresting Birsa and his 
followers—not a costly proposition.’ 

Munda, Bharmi, ‘Account of Birsa’ (MS). 

Commissioner to C.S. Ietter No. 167R, 30 Mar. 1900, Progs No. 307, 
Aug. 1900, Home(N.A.1L). The Munda popular account tells a different 
story, Birsa was arrested on the steepclimb of Kudabera forest. His most 
favourite disciple, with whom he shared his food from the same plate 
turned against him and betrayed him. According to another account, 
Bir Singh Mahli of Hissadih went to Birsa one day and saluted him. 
Birsa asked him if he had come to get him arrested, and then blew the 
whistle and got him arrested. Kande Munda of Lagora (Chakradharpur). 
and Bir Sing Munda of Kotagara (Ci akradharpur) helped the police in 
tracing Birsa. One day they went to him and sat downto a discussion 
with him, They were seven persons. Birsa understood that they were 
spies. When the seven seized him he was so strong as to drag them to a 
distance. When he was exhausted, he was thrown on the ground and 
pressed down with a long pole. The police came up from behind from 
the jungle where they were hiding. A third account refers to Birsa’s 
arrest near a stream where he had gone to take bath, The two women 
were one from Burudih i.c. Sali from Burudih and the mother of the 
adopted son of Birsa, The other woman was probably from Sankra 
where Birsa was living, From the place of his arrest Birsa was taken to 
Bandgaon in a doli or carrier improvised on the spot and turned 
upside down, as insult to him. (J. Tigga, ‘Mahatma Birsa’). Also see 
Dorothy M. Spencer's article, The hunt for Birsa : a fragment of history’ 
based on the oral and summary account of a contemporary eye-witness 
Karam Singh of Tokad, published in the Bengal Past and Present, Vol. 
XXXIII, no. 155, Jan-June 1964. 

Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. 

‘Enquiry Report of J. A. Craven’, Deputy Magistrate, Ranchi, 10 June 
1900, Progs No. 352, Aug. 1900, Home. 

Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. 

‘Enquiry Report—Statement of Captain A.R.S. Anderson I.M.S.’, 
Superintendent of Ranchi Jail. 

Ibid. 

D.C. to Commissioner, 9 June 1900, Fly sheet No. 209 (F.M.) 

Tigga, J., ‘Mahatma Birsa’ (MS) 

C.S. to Secy. to the Govt of India, letter-No. 1514-J.D., 23 June 1900, 
Progs. No. 352, Aug. 1900, Home 

The Gharbandhu, 15 June 1900, It is surprising that only two persons 
suffered from cholera i.e. Birsa and Baraca Munda out of the many 
including Birsa and his disciples who lived in their rooms in the court- 
yard, Birsa died first. All ate the same food, drank the same water and 
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breathed the same air Yet only these tuo were down with cholera 
Certainly those Persons (Sardars7) who did not Want to tome into the 
open and yet who had instigated Bursa to bring about the revolution 
were afraid of his giving out all the secrets of the ulgulag during his 
tral In the court a large number of presons gathered about Birsa and 
had the opportunity of passing on tobaceo or other poisoned substance 
Only God knows if it happened like this 

Again ‘A few days before the judgment of the trying Magistrate the 
Heavenly Judge sent for him and put him on trial Birsa had enticed 
the Heavenly Judge and given Him up He clarmed that aif the nghts 
of heaven and ¢arth had been entrusted to him The sinner has not 
appeared before him Denouncing God, he called himself *Sirma Ote 
Abba’ jc the Father ofheaven and earth What will be the reply now? 
What will be the reply when God calls upon hum to explain or return the 
ines of presons he has ruined? One day I had seen him in the court 
He did not look me in the face Would he be able to raise his eyes to 
God whose cyes are hike flames? Let every one repent over his end and 
think of their future wellbeing Tins wil do them ecod * 

Ibid On his death the authorities are unhappy as Birsa’s hps are shut 
forever and perhaps the reat maker of revolution (Sardar?) would now 
escape There were now such dependable witnesses to prove the pult 
of Birsa that he must have been sentenced to life-long ymprisonment. 
Bourdillon, J A ,toSecy to the Govt of India, Home, Darjeeling, 17 Sept. 
1900, Progs No 10, Oct 900, Home, Fublic—A Simla Records 2, 
1900, Government of India (NLA I) 

jbid 

C.S to Secy to Gort of India, Home Dept , 17 5cp 1900, ibid 

Letter to Govt of Bengal No 2729 dated 23 Not 1901 conveying certam 
observations on the ‘Munda distrubances in the Chotanagpur Division 
and the Criminal Prosecutions arising therefrom’, Progs No 259, Mar 
1901, Home, Public—A Simla Records 4, 1901, Govt of India (N.A L) 
Forbes fo CS fetter No [6-7-R, 30 Mar 1900 

The Bengale, Editorial, 48 May 1900 p4 

The Statesman, Editonal, 25 Mar 1900p 4 

The Statesman, letter to the Editor by HG Streatfeild 3 Apr 1900, 
ps 

Appendix B 

The Bengalee,“The Munda Trial , first day’s proceedings, Ranchi 10 May, 
17 May 1900, p 5 Editorial, ‘Proceedings Against the Mundas’, 18 May 
1900, p 4 

Ibid 23 May 1900 

The Bengalee, Editonal, ‘The Enquiry Against the Mundas at Ranchi’, 
26 Alay, 1900 p 4, 

The Statesman, letter to the Editor by A Nottrott, GEL Misson, 
Ranchi 18 Apr, 22 Apr 1900, p 9 It was obvious that Dr Nottrott was 
speaking more for himself than for the Mundas 

Hewett, J P the notes,2 Oct 1900 Progs No 10, Oct 1900, Home 

The Beneaice, Editonal ‘Munda distrubance’, 15 Apr. 1900, p 4, Ibid, 
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Dryden was quoted with approval: ‘Assumes the God, affects to nod, 
and seems to shake the spheres.’ 

The Statesman, Editorial, 25 Mar. 1900. 

secy., Govt of India to C.S., Govt of Bengal, No. 2729, 23 Mar. 190}. 
Progs. No. 529 Mar, 1901, Home (N.A.1). 

Hewett, J.P. to C.S., Progs. No. 529, March 1901. 

C.S. to Secy. to Govt of India, Home, 3026-3, 19 Apr. 1901 (N.A.1). 
Curzon's note, 3 July 1901, A, Progs, No. 528-29, Mar. 1901, Home. 
Buckland, C.E. to Secy. to Govt of India, Home, 3026-J, 19 Apr. 1901. 
Munda, Bharmi, op cit. 

C.S, to Secy. to Govt of India. Home, 1136, 1 June 1901, Progs. No. S, 
July 1901, Home. 

Appeal No 280 of 1900, Empress v. Gaya Munda, 22 May 1900 and 
Appeal No 593 of 1901, Emperor v Jaimasi and Sanre, 18 Sept. 1901 
(H.C.R.). 

The Gharbandhu, 1 Oct. 1901, No. 19, p. 149. Rev Nottrott reasoned 
with and asked him to confess and seek forgiveness of God. He first 
denied having been a Christian; later he admitted that he was baptized 
inthe childhood and his Christian name was Suleman. He did not confess 
his guilt. He, however, reportedly sang on the day another accused was 
hanged: ‘O, Prabhuand burgin gupinileka mindikoa bedlare jim omakada’ 
(‘O Father, like a good shepherd you gave life for the sheep’). On the 
23rd he again went to him but he did not listen. He promised to come 
back to him but he did not send for him. Rev, Nottrott again went to 
him to persuade him and make him confess. He did not. ‘They have 
forgotten all about religion. They cannot recite prayers. Alas ! how 
the Sardars have spoiled the garden of the Lord.” 

Hoffman, ‘Sardar Larai’, Encyclopaedia Mandarica, Vo}. XU, pp. 3844-45 
‘The supperssion of these risings by armed force reacted on the Sardar 
Movement and made his followers and contributors dwindle to such an 
extent that the leaders could not find the money wherewith to pay the 
lawyers’ fees. Not long after this, the Aduntkatti Settlement was under- 
taken and this stopped the movement, which soon collapsed altogether, 
though there are still, even to this day to be found a few people who 
call themselves Sardars and have not quite given up old illusions and 
aspirations.’ 


Chapter VII 


Josson, H.S. La Mission duBengalee Occidental, Tame lh, pp.240-6 ‘Finally 
during the night of the 3rd to 4th February, Birsa himself is captured 
near Bandgaon and conducted under escort to Ranchi ; it was the end 
of Birszism’. S.C. Roy treats his religion casually (The Mundas and 
Their Country, p. 472), M.G. Hallett in Bihar & Orissa District Gazetteer, 
Ranchi dismisses the post Birsa religion as one that ‘seemed to die of 
inanition’ (pp. 90-1}, 

As a Subdivisional Officer, Khunt!, [was hard put to it to contact them 
in every part of the Subdivision, dispel their fear and distrust of autho- 
rities, 
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Hallett, op cit pp 90-1 ‘A small number of persons inthe district was 
enumerated in the recent census as Birsaites, followers of Birsa Mundi’ 
O'Malley, LSS , Census of India 1911, part Í p 214 

Talents, P C , Census of india 1921, part I, p 130 

I conducted the first survey of the Birsaites with my limited resources 
in all subdivisions of Ranchi district and the Posahat area of Singh- 
bhum district 

Appendix E 

Tallents, op cit 

According to followers of this school, Birsa had advised them to eat 
flesh til hus ‘return’ As he has not returned, they are giving up eating 
meat 

At Karma, for instance, the Wednesday school follows the practices of 
the Thursday schoo! 

O'Malley op cit p 216 

Munda, Bharmi, ‘Account of Bursa’ 

Munda, Bhartu, op cit and the statement of Jhura Munda of Jaipur 
There were two copies of the manuscript one of it was with Maglo Munda 
of Rogoto who had got it from Soma Munda of Jalma and the other 
with Bharmi Munda of Jaipur A third copy is said to be with Simghrai, 
son of Binjrai of Khandapu Ihave seen two copies of the manuscript 
They contain regulations coverning the customs and manners of the 
Birsaites 

Roy, 5C Oraon Religion and Customs, p 348 (Calcutta, 1928) ‘Tana 
Bhagata’ prayers refer to Bsa 


‘News from Murhu’, Quarterly Papers, July & Oct, 1895, p 3 The article 
further say's, ‘Birsa himself fostered the popular idea later on, but I do 
not think jt ongmated with him’ 


Munda, Bharmt, op cit Birsa’s injunctron 

‘Just as you are worried about your lvelihoed so should you think of 
your hfe Only then will you get happiness, hfe and riches You will 
get food for self You will make frends with tigers, snakes and bears, 
trees, plants bird, and all living beings They will be your brethren 
Therefore you should stop all activities for a day, the pounding of nee, 
its sale and purchase, evchange and barter and all other activities On 
that day we should only graze cattle, sweep the courtyard, the shelter of 
the cattle, cook our food, take tt and help our Lord, and pray to him 
Because the ignorant and the innocent children have faith m thor 
parents, they are secure The grownups have fanh in themselves : 
the young and the old should have faith in God * 

I have seen the Pracharak of Katingkel pray in 4 posture as follows 
He stands facing the east or the Sun, folds his hands and prays He 
needs down thrice muttering the prayer, places kis palm on the ground 
and salutes the Lord reciting prayers all the time He also reels on his 
heels and turns his face in all directions There ts also a second mode 
he touches his heart, the forehead, the leg and the heels with hus finger 
and salutes the Lord Bursa is said to have prayed with folded hands, 
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no fixed orclaboratcritual or procedure waslaid down by him. Itdepends 
on the devotees’ convenience. 

I saw only one demonstration of collective prayer which I am told it js 
common to the followers of Thursday school and held on every day of 
meeting by them, The teachers of the followers of the school brandish 
their swords and the women sweep with broomsticks in the symbolic 
gesture of driving away the enemies and spirits and rendering the land 
clean. They go round and round in a circular movement, singing their 
compositions. 

The Rogoto manuscript and Bharmi Munda, ibid. 

The man who has killed the cow hasto shave his head and walk through 
seven villages carrying the pumpkin-pot with him. The members of the 
family and the house will have to fast for three days ; no food will be 
cooked. Then the Pracharaks will pray for forgiveness. They will burn 
their sins, take bath in Ganges, and on return to their homes, they will 
have to reply to the questions put to them by the Panches. They will 
pour the sacred water at the door step thrice. Then they will be forgiven 
by the Panches. They will drink the holy water thrice. The occasion 
will be celebrated with the sacrifice of a goat. The total expenditure will 
cometo Rs 6/4/-annas: Rs, 1/4/-for sweets, Rs 2/- for clothes and Rs 3/- 
for ceremonies, The barber will participate in the ceremony. 

O'Malley, op, cit. p. 216. 

Hallett, op. cit. p, 91. 

I have seen a Guru of Birsaites of Thursday school, Lalo Bhagat (of 
Kunsutoli) wearing 20 threads ; some of the Wednesday school wear 16 
threads, Such eccentricities, however, are rare. 


Chapter IX 


Report of Streatfeild, D.C., ‘Misccllancous Report of the Chotanagpur 
Division for 1900-1901’, p. 7, Progs, Nos. 1-6, Nov., Miscellaneous 
Gencral Dept, Govt of Bengal. 

Hoffman, ‘Birsa Bhagwan,’ Encyelopacdia Mundarica Vol, IE pp. 570-71. 
Quoted in Reid, J. ‘Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Opera- 
tions in Ranchi, 1902-10", pp. 46-47. 

Hoffman, ‘Khuntkatti’, op. cit. Vol. VIH, pp. 2402-04. To Rev Hoffman, 
it afforded ‘onc of the greatest joys’ of his life. 

Hallett, Bihar & Orissa District Gazetteers, pp. 52-53. 

Hoffman ‘Khuntkatti’, op. cit. p. 2387. 

For a critical review of the Special Memorandum, see Singh, K.S., ‘The 
Munda Land System’, P. Ponette (edited) The Munda World, Hoffman 
Commemoration Volume (Ranchi, 1978). 

Hoffman, op. cit. pp. 2382-2402. 

Reid, op. cit. p. 45. 

Quoted in Reid, op. cit. p. 46. 

Roy, S.C., Oraon Religion and Customs, pp. 347-8, 

Ibid. pp. 344-5. 

ibid. pp 341-3. 
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Singh, Suresh, “The Haribaba Movement in Chotanagpur 1931-32 
The Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol XLIX, Parts 1 & IV of 
Jinuary December, 1963 

Confidential Report from the Superintendent of Police, Ranchi, to the 
SA toDIGCID Bihar, Patna, Memo No 1091, 29 Mar 1940, Birsa 
Bhagwan Cult, File No 28/40 Chotanagpur Adibas Movement, Governs 
ment of Bihar, Special Section (SCRO) 

Nestor, ‘Some Adibacs Heroes", Brhar Herald, Vol 11, No 36, 11 June, 
1540 

Confidential Report from the Superintendent of Police, Ranchi, op cit. 
Singh, Ja:pal, ‘Birsa Munda ki Jai or Kshai', Brier Herald, Vol HU, 
No 29, 23 April, 1940 

Confidential Report from the Superintendent of Pohce, Rancty Op ci 
Also, File No 4, coli TV 1940, on Birsa Bhagwan Cult maintained mn 
the Confidential! section of the Deputy Commissioner, Palamau 


Chapter X 


Singh, K £, ‘Colonial Transformation for the Tribal Society in Middle 
{ndia’, Jadan History Congress, Bhubaneswar, 1977 

Datta, KK The Santal insurrection of 1855-57 (Calcutta 1940) , also 
see WJ Culshaw and WG Archer, ‘The Santal Rebellion’, Afon i: 
india, Rebellion number, Yol XXV Nov Dee 1945 

See Furer Harmendorf Chnstoph von, ‘Abongmai Rebellions in the 
Deccan’, Afan in India, ibid pp 208-217 

Khurana, B K , ‘Bhagat Movement’ tn Nayak, TC, Changing Tribes 
of Madhya Pradesh, (indore 1961} pp 44-48 

Frer Harmendorf, op cit, p 208 

The Tamar uprisings of 1820 coincided with the famine of 1820 , the 
famine of 1770 witnessed the Gepredations of Parhanas (Bradley-Birt, 
op ct p 71) Similarly, the Govind Gir) movement among the Bhils 
was affected by a famine (Khurana, op eit) A recent example of the 
famine a$ an immediate factor in tribal revivalistic movement is furnished 
by the case of one Dev), who had a prophetic vision, when she was in 
afamished stateand who soon becamethe centre ofa movement Mazum- 
dar, Dr DW ‘The Light that Failed in Dr LP Vidyarthi's Anthropology 
and Tribal Welfare un India 

The Statesman, 17 Jan 1900 , The Englishman, 17 Fan 1906, p 4 

The Bengalee,7 Feb 1900,p5 Hoffman reported the attempt being made 
by interested zamindars to represent the Munda rising as purely political, 
directed exclusively against Europeans—both Government officers and 
missionaries “It is stated that the agrarian difficulties had nothing te 
do with the rising, since not a single zamundar was attacked Now this is 
a deliberate mtsrepresentation of facts and their causes, ,. the rebels 
found but one newly fullfedged zamindar(Bandgaon) Thatzamundarwas 
shotat witharrows,oneof his out-houses was burnt and one Bandgaon 
man killed Had the rising succeeded, there 18 not the shghtest 
doubt that its course would have shown its real purpose, viz, the wiping 
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out of the zamindars.” Hoffman’s facts were wrong. The Bandgaon 
zamindar was a Bhumij and belonged to a tribal community and he 
aroused the wrath of the rebels for his role in getting Birsa arrested in 
the first uprising. However, he was right in highlighting the fact that the 
tribals turned against the officials and missionaries because they did 
not help them in agrarian matters and instead appeared to have sided 
with the landifords. 
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The Statesman, 22 Apr. 1900, p. 9, Dr. A Nottroft’s letter to the Editor. 
Munda, Bharmi, op. cit. 
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The Englishman, 15 Jan. 1900, p. 6. 
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Coutts, W.S. Judgment in Empress v. Birsa Munda and others. 
Holsten, Walter, Johannes Evangelists Gossner (Gottingen, 1949), 
pp 207-9. 

Khurana, B.K., ‘Bhagat Movement’, op. cit. Besides Oraons, the Bhils 
have also borrowed similar clements from Hindus. One Losodia, three 
quarters of a century ago in Mahikantha and Dungar, said to have been 
a Bhil, was responsible for the first organized introduction of Bhagatism 
among the Bhils, Like Birsa he too claimed exceptional or miraculous 
powers and his reputation as such spread. His followers were Losodia 
Bhagats. He preached the life of devotion to Ram and enjoined absten- 
tion from meat-eating and alcoholic drinks, observance of strict ethical 
conduct and prohibition of lies, theft, adultery and rape. He advocated 
cleanliness, devotion, non-violence, periodical bhajans, non-commensa~ 
lity with other groups to be found among Bhils and lowercaste Hindus. 
O'Malley, Census of India, 1911, Supra, p. 45 

Jay, E., ‘Revitalisation Movements in Tribal India’, Aspects of Religion 
in Indian Society; ‘Birsa movement contained clements of both resistance 
and emulation, but of predominantly resistance type’ (pp 306-7). 
Edward Jay has analysed the features of the revitalization movement ; 
(1) they are expressions of group solidarity and social cohesion and have 
acted as unifying forces for groups under conditions of social disorganiza- 
tion ;(2) they represent attemptsto establisha new moral order where the 
old one has been destroyed : (3) they have acted as mediators between 
the great and little traditions of India, or, more broadly speaking as 
catalysts of acculturation ; (4) they have aided in the structuring of a 
new social system of which both Hindu and tribal societies are part. 
The term ‘revitalization’ is broader in its connotation than such terms 
as ‘nativistic’, ‘messianic’, or ‘reformist’, A. Wallace characterizes the 
movement as ‘a deliberate, organized, conscious effort by members of 2 
society to construct a more satisfactory culture’ (ibid. p. 302). This could 
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bedone by borrowing of elements from dommant culture’ (p 303), or 
emulation of the latter at the same time by emphasizing the ‘continuity 
of tradition and the destructiveness of abonginal culture as opposed to 
Hinds culture’ (p 303} Revitalization movements were divided into 
two categories resistance and emmulative movements {p 304} Also see 
Wallace, Anthony F C., ‘Revitalization Movement’, American Anthropo- 
fogist, Vol 58, 1938, pp 265-81, Linton, Ralph, Nativistie Move- 
ments’, op cit Wol 45, 1943, pp 230-40 

Jay, Edward, “Leaders of these religious movements—they are usually 
charismatic, strongly devoted to therr cause, godlike, rather Intelligent, 
and they possessed & certain amount of work education. Birsa and 
Sardars had work education They are full of awareness of somal condi» 
tions among the tribesmen, of the religious practices, attitudes and values 
of every outside communities and they sre able to mamopulate the 
symbols of their culture in such a way as to attract the emotions of ther 
followers to the movement and to the leaders themselves * ‘Changes in 
Leadership Accounts Concerning the Tribal People in India’, Anthropos 
logy Tomorrow, Yol ll, No 1, Dee 1957 

Bradley-Birt, op cit pp 183-6 

‘To this warting people, mystic and superstitious, came the news that 
had most power to stir them imagination — the news of 2 sign from 
heaven Afarang Buru the Great Spirit, had appeared and spoken, and a 
thrill of awe passed through the race as the rumour spread For the 
gods of the Santals are invisible, and in all ther mythology no revelation 
of the divine had ever before been vouchsafed to human eye With 
unquestioning faith they accepted the rumour None would dare to take 
in vainthename of Marang Buru the Great Spirit To the four brothers— 
Sidhu, Ranku, Chand and Barrat — sons of one Chunar of Paradite, it 
was that Afarang Buru had appeared not once but seven times, and cach 
timeinadifferent guise First hecameinthe form of a cloud descending 
from the shies , then a5 a tongue of fire, thirdly as a hooded figure, the 
face veiled sn must , fourthty, 2s a shadow mm the full sunhght where no 
earthly shadow fell , fifthly, as a mountain nang suddenly aut of the 
earth , sicthly, as a sal tree springing up where no trees grew , and lastly, 
asa white man clothed hike a Santal, without a ctoth about his loms At 
his last appearance, the divinity gave the brothers a sacred book wherein 
no words were written, but the pages of which they were enjoined to 
distribute far and wide throughout the Santal country a5 asign fo prepare 
forthe greatevents tocome, by whichall their wrongs should be redressed 
and the Santals would become once more a free people So from hand 
to hand and from village to village passed these slips of paper, apparently 
meaningless and vague yet stirring the race to its depths by their very 
niysteriousness appealing with supreme force to the Santal mund " 
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Vanhoutte, Chotanagpur Mission Letter No, 11, Nov. 1931, pp 236-9. 
‘Haribaba resides somewhere onthe bank of Kanchi river, but the where- 
about is not revealed, of course. His body is made of stone from the 
chest downwards but upwards he is flesh and bone,’ ete, ctc. 

Jay, Edward, ‘Revitalization Movements jn Tribal India’, op. cit. p. 513. 
‘Nativistic movements were the necessary fore-runners of reformative 
movements, and reformative movements were necessary to establish a 
balance of power that would allowa peacefulinteraction betweencultures. 
The nativistic movements, such as the agrarian revolts, the Santal in- 
surrection, and the Birsa so that less violent means of contention were 
chosen for the continuation of the struggle, 

The Kol insurrection, for instance, ‘cleared the country of aliens for a 
time’, the landlords returned and severely retaliated against the Kols. 
(Bradicy-Birt, The Story of An Indian Upland, p. 217). 


Chapter XI 
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Society, Vol XVH, Part IV, pp 376-7. 
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papers dealing with the Sardar Movement on 22 Dec 1964. W.J, Culshaw 
and W.G. Archer in their article on the Santal Rebellion utilized some 
indigenous sources of information (Afan in India, 1954, pp 220-24, 
229-39). 

Elwin, Verrier, A Philosophy for NEFA (Calcutta, 1960);an extract from 
the speech of the Union Home Minister, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. Note on Indigenous Source-MateriaJ and Existing Works 


I. Bharmt Munda’s ‘Account of Birsa’ 


By far the most important indigenous source of information on Birsa’s life 
is Bharmi Munda’s Account of Birsa (title by me), the inner story of the 
Munda's struggle. I discovered the manuscript at jaipur on 22 May, 1962, 
It consistsofsixty seven pages written in Xaithiscript and in Mundari language, 
except the first three or four pages which are in Hindi language and devnagari 
script, The manuscript looked old enough to have been written some time 
during 1910-20, Bharmi Munda or Choreya Munda of Jaipur (Banda) figures 
in the list of disciples furnished by Rokan Munda (Julius Tigga’s ‘Mahatma 
Birsa’) and in the Rogoto manuscript, He did not write it himself but dictated 
itto his son Jetha Munda. It was a copy, except the biographical and narrative 
portions, of Birsa’s Book of Prayers to which Bharmi Munda like Birsa’s 
other disciples had an access and which he memorized. He played an active 
role in the movement and was sentenced to five years rigorous imprisonment. 
He was referred to as ‘a pracharak of Birsa who attended three meetings at 
Jajasar, Toke and in his own home,’ and ‘there was independent evidence 
Showing that the man exhorted others to prepare arms, such as axes, bows 
and arrows,’ (Empress v. Kalil Munda and others, Appeal no, 184 of 184, 
H.C.R.) Thus jt is a first-hand account. The authenticity of the book is further 
enhanced by the corroborative evidence of another independent source of 
information, the account of Rokan Munda, a contemporary of Birsa, and 
of the Government records. The account is, however, not chronologically 
arranged. The fighting at Dombari hill (9) and the attack on Khunti receive 
casualtreatment. Mectings on Simbua hilland Rogoto and the visit to Chutia, 
Jagannathpur, Thakur Dura, Naw Rattan and in Torpa are described at 
length, though not so graphically as in Rokan Munda’s account. Birsa’s 
religion comes in for a detailed treatment. Rules governing individual and 
social life and prayers hold good till today. The account of mectings and of 
the movement of troops in Torpa following the debacle at Sail Rakab is 
correct. Further, the discourse of Birsa at Rogoto and in jail provide a peep 
info the working of his mind. An interesting, piece of information is on the 
point of the differences between Birsa and his followers and the Sardars, 


2. The Rogoto Manuscript i 


It is said to be a copy of the original manuscript of Birsa’s Book of 
Prayers, H is not as detailed as Bharmi Munda’s Account. It consists of thirty- 
Six pages of a small-sized copy. It is in Hindi language and devenagari script. 
it corroborates the Jaipur manuscript in its essentials though not in all details, 
The prayers on Sunday, God putting anend to the kingdom of the Zamindars, 
prayer at meals, words of Tulsidas, prayer at the time of wearing sandal paste 
mark, rules regarding marriage ceremony arc common. 
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3 J Tigga'’s Notes and onpublished articte 


Mahatma B rsa" (based on maternis supphed by Rokan Munda of 
Banspir: a disc ple and contemporary of Birsa yt 1950 ) 

Julius Tigra collected the materiels on wiych he based his unpublished 
article on Birsa from a student of his who came from Tamar The student 
mn turn got the information regarding Birsa fram Rokan Munda of Banap ri 
who claimed to be a chief disciple of B rsa honoured by the fatter on return 
from Naw Rattan with the mark of the sacred paste—he was the first of th. 
scores of others to have been so chosen Though Ms name does not figure in 
the list of the dis iples available in Bharmi Mundas Account his narration 
of events is more graphic than Bharmi's particularly in respect of Bursa s 
days at Chalkad, metings on Simbua and Dombar, views to ancestral 
places’, its authenticity is enhanced by the corroborat ve evidence of not only 
indigenes accounts but abe the Govt records 


4 Matura (MS) by Mennss Orea of R G Mission Bandgaon 


In Mundan The author one of the few Mundas to write on ther 
history and life was 2 young contemporary of D rsa had heard of hem and 
even seen him His account of the Sardars and of B rsa is also based on 
hearsay$ 


S ‘Birst Bhagwan’ by Much! Rai Munda (1949) 


The first biography of Birs? was published on the occas on of the Bihar 
Congress session at Tirilin 1949 The writer had met some of the contempo 
rares OF B rsa who were then alive at Randi Bartoli and Pangura particularly 
Sal: the motherofthe adopted son of B rsa butshe did not give any mforma 
tion Therearea fe vinaccuracies Anand Panre was not a Brahmin fp 4) but 
a Swans: Birsa did not proceed to Gorbera from Kundi (p 5) he did not 
pass the exammation for the upper standard at Burju (p 7} nor had his exit 
from Chathasa school ta do anything with his vegetarianism (p 8) Birsa was 
not bornat Ulthatu p 1} Further he did not accept S:inghbonea as Supreme 
God (pp 13 to 15) and protubit meat-eating altogether Lastly, the last fight 
of the Mundas took place on Sali Rakab and aot an Dombarn Brea was 
not arrested in the manner described {pp 36 and 33) Nevertheless the work, 
being the first of tts kind deservedly provided the primary source of infotma 
tion for all the articles on the hfe of Birsa published so far 


6 Sahid Birta Manda by P G Purti (in Hindi, 1951) 


Thi; second biography shares with the first the same account of Pirsa $ 
rehe on, in addinon it gives interesting information on the point of Birsa a 
plea for caution after his release from the pul Et also discovers a date of 
Pursa’s birth (Sth Nov , 1873) and bis rofe as a witth-doctor wh ch are not 
correct The analysis of the background of the movement 1s based on the 
materials available in the District Gazetteers and the settlements Report 
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7. The Mission Records 


The missonaries’ role and their attitude towards the movement are 
embodied in the following books, magazines and other papers: 


(A) G. E. L. Mission: (The Gossner Evangelical Mission), Gharbandhre 

(the fortnightly magazine); 
Rey. Dr A. Nottrott’s letter to the Editor, the Statesman, Calcutta, 
the 26th April, 1900; Registers maintained at the G. E. L. Mission, 
Chaibasa, Tauf Register 1867—1961 (dharam khojak); Tauf Register 
for children (1866-1935) and Confirmandem Register, I also looked 
into the registers maintained at Burju and Amlesha missions. 

(B) S. P, G. (The Society For the Propagatio1 of the Gospels) Mission: 
Quarterly papers or reports; Annual reports on S. P. G. Misston; 
Dublin UniversityMission papers; Chotanagpur Diocesan paper no. 40 
{new series) Oct, 1931, vol. 10, 

(C) R. C. (The Roman Catholic) Mission: Relevant portions of the 
Encyclopaedia Mundarice particularly Rev. John Hoffmann's articles 
on Birsa Bhagwan, Bhuinhari Survey, Sardar Larai etc., Hoffinan’s 
letter to Commissioner dated 14th January, 1900; ‘Our Field’ No. 3, 
May-June, 1932, p. 1935, the Chotanagpur Mission letters, 1930 
to 1935, 


8. Field Study 


In order to fill in the gaps in our knowledge of different phases and aspects 
of Birsa’s life, it wasnecessary to contact the Birsaites, his contemporaries, and 
relatives. None of kis young contemporaries except onc Koka Munda of 
Banat, Samrai Munda of Ayubhatu and Mathias of Chalkad, now in their 
eighties, are alive. The near relatives of Birsa at Pangura and Barigara fur- 
nished information regarding his childhood, education, place of birth etc. 
They set at rest the controversies regarding his birth, carly life. The Birsaites 
ofall schoolsat first resisted any attempt to identify them; they were suspicious 
of Government Servants and afraid of giving out their identity. Later they 
yielded much needed information regarding Birsa’s life and religion, their 
prayers and the bhajans. Collection of folk songs on Birsa and the Munda 
rebellion was made casier by the willing cooperation of the people, Witnesses 
of Birsa's attack on Khunti and the British troops’ action on Sali Rakab are 
also still living. 

Ttookcare toweigh the massofevidence and accepted only those portions 
of it which were corroborated by other sources, though not pointedly. The 
Mundas are a truthful people and their account, by and large, matched the 
information culled from the sources mentioned above. An allowance has, 
however, to be made for the associations in their minds of the image of Birsa 
witha witch-doctor, a miracle-worker. Tosome he was amad-capand talked of 
strange things. Nevertheless, their evidence stripped of these and other under- 
standable limitations, is informative and accurate. The ficld-study comprised: 

(i) Collection of folk songs on Birsa and the Uleulan: 


(ii) Stafements of the Birsaites from most of the villages of Porahat arca 
in Singhbhum district and Khunti Subdivision of Ranchi district; 
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(iui) Statements of contemporaries and relations of Birsa and of those 
who had heard of him from reliable sources Samuel 

QY) The study of the Birsartes of the three schools, 

(v) Field survey of the influence of Vaishnayism and Christianity on 
the Mundas the inter action between tribals and nog tribals ete, 
Sardar, Haribaba and Tana Phaeat movements etg 


1, MANUSCRIPT AUTHORITIES 


Mennas, Orea, Bardgaon R C Mussion, Matura, Bongas 

Munda, Bharmi, Account of Birsa (title by me) 

Pracharak Abhiram of Syuri, original copies of statements (later published 
in Jagar Sera, Feb-Mar 1960) 

The Rogoto Manuscript 

Tigg?, Julius, Mahatma Birsa 


2. OFFICIAL AUTHORITIES PUBLISHED & UNPUBLISHED 


(a) District Library and Record Room Ranchi 


Selection of Papers Relating to the Famine af 1896-97 in Bengal, Vel XN, 
Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1898 

Appendices ta the Final Resolution of the Government of Bengal upon the 
Famine of 1896 and 1897, Vol HI, Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta 1898 

List of the records to be sent to the District Record Room from the 
court of District Magistrate, Ranch: (1893-99) No 130 of Re-37, Ranchi 
District Record Room 

Bhuinhar: Survey records of villages 

Papers Relating to the Agrarian Disputes in Chotanagpur, Vol I-H 

Papers Relating to Chotanagpur Tenancy Act, two volumes, File No 4 
collection XV, Bursa Bhagwan Cult, 1940 Confidential section, Deputy Com- 
missioners Office, Palaman 


(b) The High Court Record Room, Patna 

(Records of the trials of Birga and Ins followers ia the Magistrate's 
Courts, Sessions Court at Ranch: and the hearing of their appeals in the 
High Court of Judicature) 


(cj Nadornal Archieves or fndid, New Deshi 


Proceedings Nos 326-353 of the Home Dept, August, 1900 ‘Oul- 
break of the Mumdas in the Ranch: District ’ 

Progs No 10 October, 1900, Puble—A, Home Department Govern- 
ment of India, Sunla Records 2, 1900, ‘Munda disturbances m the Chota- 
nagpur Division’ 

Progs Nos 528-29, March, 1901 Pubho—A, Home Department, Govt 
of India, Simla Records 4, 1901, ‘Munda Disturbances in the Chotansgput 
Division and the erimunal prosecutions stising therefrom’. 
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Progs. Nos. 348-349, May, 1901, Public~A, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India, ‘Result of the Munda disturbances in Chotanagpur and the 
criminal prosecutions arising therefrom’. 

Progs. Na. 5, July, 1901, Public—A, Home Department, ‘Divergence of 
opinion between the Judicial Commissioner of Chotanagpur and Legal 
Remembrancer of Bengal on the Jaw of conspiracy in connection with the 
trial of the Munda prisoners’. 


(d) Office of the Board of Editors, the History of Freedom Movement in 
India, Ministry of Education, Government of India (housed in the National 
Archives of India). ; 


Copies of some confidential official correspondence, of the judgements 
of the Lower Courts and of the High Court of Fort William and of other 
records relating to the Munda Disturbances of 1899-1901 in the Ranchi and 
Singhbhum districts sent from Bihar on 22,2.54. These copies are the extracts 
taken from documents jn the Ranchi District Record Roomand Chotanagpur 
Commissioner's Confidential Section, now misplaced, if not lost). 


te} The West Bengal State Archives, Government of Bengal, Calcutta 


Progs. Nos, 38-46, November, 1895, Judicial Department, Government of 
Bengal, ‘Arrest of Birsa Munda whose conduct caused some excitement in the 
southern part of the Lohardaga District, bordering on Singhbhum,’ 

Progs. Nos. B 558-83, December, 1892 Judicial Department, Judicial 
Branch, Government of Bengal (regarding the Agrarian agitation of 1889 
in Lohardaga District). 

Progs. Nos. B 220-22, November, 1891, Judiciat (7, Complaints of 
certain Bhuinhari Mundas against the oppression practised upon them by 
the German Lutheran Mission. 

Progs. Nos. 856-61, 4 June, 1900, Judicial Department, Judicial Branch, 
Progs. No. 862-64, 12 June, Progs. Nos, 865-67, 19 June; Progs. Nos. 868-69, 
29 June: Prags, No. 870, 29 Junc—all regarding Gaya Munda. 

Proceedings of the Government of Bengal for the month of June, 1892, 
Revenue Department, letter from C. E. Buckland, Offg. Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bengal to the Secretary to Government of India, Revenue Agriculture 
Department, Land Revenue No. 547 LR, Calcutta dated 24 April, 1891. 

Progs, No. 25, Revenue Department, L. R. Branch, letter from C. H. 
Belley. Assistant Sceretary to Government of Bengal, Legislative Depart- 
ment to Secretary to Government of Bengal, Revenue Department No. 39T, 
dated Calcutta, 17 February, 1981. 


({} The State Central Records Office, Patna 


Commissioner's Office Despatch Book (12.8.1798 to 7.4.1832). 

Progs, Nos. 352-353 B, July 1881, Judicial Branch, Judicial Department, 
Government of Bengal conveying Lt. Governor remarks on the report of the 
Santhal Parganas on the subject of the disaffection among the Santals in the 
Borio valley. 
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Progs Nos 545-550 B August 1881, Judicial Branch, Judicial Depar 
ment Government of Bengal 

Props Nos B, 20 22, May 1892, Revenue Department, L R Branch, 
Government of Bengal Forwarding to the Commr. of the Chotanagpur 
Division for rémarks on petitions of certain Bhuinhar: Mundas complaining 
against oppression practised upon them by the German Lutheran Mission 

Progs Nos 23-25, May, 1892 L R.Branch, Revenue Dept , Government 
of Benga! communicating to the Commissioner of Chotanagour Division 
the remarks and orders of the Lt Governor regarding the complaint of 
certam Bhumharn Mundas of Chotanagpur agamst the German Lutheran 
Mission 

Progs Nos 23-28 June 1892, Revenue Department L R Branch, 
Government of Bengal, ‘Extension of the Tenancy Act to the Chotanagpur 
Division * 

Chctanagpur Comm ssioners Confid‘nna!l Recorda» Contintous note 
sheet, Confidentia] Department, Collection No 2 of 1895-96 Capture of 
Birsa Mundi of Ranch: Dust 

Commssoner’s Notes on the 23rd & 24th October, 1895 

Frogs Nos 20-22, Nov, 1896, General Department, Misc Branch, 
Government of Bengal, General Administrative Report of Chotanagpur 
Division for 1895-96 

Progs Nos 7-9, October, 1897, General Department, Misc Branch, 
General Administrative Report of Chotandepur Division 1896-97 

Progs Nos 16-19, December 1898, General Department, Mise Branch, 
Genera] Admunistrative Report, Chotanagpur Division, for 1897-98 

Prags Nos 6-8, November, 1899, General Department, Misc Branch, 
Govt of Bengal, General Adminitrative Report of Chotanagptir Division 
for 1898-99 

Progs Nos (B) 352-54, July, 1900 “Rewards paid for the capture of 
some of the followers of Birsa Mfunda at the instance of the Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur Division * 

Progs Nos 7-9, Jane, 1901, General Department, Mise Branch, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, ‘General Administrative Report of the Chotanagpur Division 
for 1899-1900 * (Letter from the Commussioner of the Chotanagpur Dyvisien 
No. 644 J dated 16 December, 1900) 

Progs Nes 1-6, Nov , 1901, General Department, Mise Branch, Mis- 
collaneous Report of the Chotanagpur Division for 1900-1901 


Bengal Police Abstract of inteligence (Weekly) 


ti) Vol VIl, Calcutta, Wednesday, 17 October, 1894, Para 2089, 
Singhbhum dated 1 10 94 
(i) Vol VIE, Calcutta, Saturday, 24 Aug , 1895, No 34, Pera, 1515 
Sinehbhurn, 12 8 95 
(aii) De, Caleutia,3! Aug ,1895, Np 35, Paral 589, Singhbhum 24995 
liv) Do, Caleutta, Saturday, 17 Aug , 1895, No 33, Para 1484 Lohar- 
daga dated 10895 


(v) Do, Caleutta, Saturday, 14 Sept, 1895, No 37 r 
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Progs. Nos. 52 to 56, memorial of the Mundas of Porahat, Singhbhum 
against Zamindari oppression, Dec, 1903, Revenue Dept., Land Revenue, 
Govt. of Bengal. 


3, PUBLISHED AUTHORITIES 


A. Government Reports: 


File No. 28/40, Chotanagpur Adibasi Movement, Bihar Special Section. 
SCRO. 

H. Ricketts, C. S. Member of the Board of Revenue, Papers Relating 
to the South-West Comprising Reports on Purulia or Manbhoom, Chotanagpur, 
Sub-division of Karnda, Hazaribagh, Santhal Pore and South-West trention 
Agency, Selections from the records of the Bengal Govt. No. XX, Thos. 
Jones, Calcutta Gazette Office, Calcutta 1855. The Reports on Administration 
of Bengal 1871-72 to 1904-5, Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta. 

Final Report of the Commissioner of the Chotanagpur Division on Famine 
Relief Operations during 1896-97. 

Final Report on Famine Relief Operations during 1896-97 in the District 
of Lohardaga. 

The Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series, The Book Depot Branch of 
the Legislative Department of the Bengal Secretariat, Writers’ Buildings, 
Calcutta, 1901. 

Reid, J, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the 
District of Ranchi 1902-1910, Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 
Patna, 1926, 

Taylor, F. E. A. Final Report on the Revisional Survey and Settlement 
Operations in the District of Ranchi 1927-35, Government Printing, Press, 
Bihar, Patna, 1940. 

Gait, E. A., Census of India, 1901, Part I (The lower provinces of Bengal 
and their feudatorics, Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1902. 

O'Malley, L.S.S., Census of India, 1911, Part I (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Sikkim), Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, Calcutta, 1913. 

Talents, P. C. Census of India, 1921, Part 1, Bihar and Orissa, Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing Press, Bihar and Orissa, Patna 1923. 

Lacey, W. G., Census of India, 1931, Part T, Superintendent, Government 
Printing Press, Bihar and Orissa, Patna, 1933. 

William, R. A. E., Bihar and Orissa in 1931-32, Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Press, Bihar ond Orissa, Patna, 1933. 

Report of the Committee on Special Multipurpose Tribal Biocks, Ministry 
of Home Affairs, New Delhi, Mar, 1960, 

Report of the Sixth Conferencefor Tribes and Tribal (Scheduled) Arcas, 
Bharatiya Adimijati Sewak Sangh, New Delhi, May 1960, 


B. Mission Reports: 


Dublin University. Mission to Chotanagpur, April, 1892; March-July, 
December, 1893; March, June, 1894; March, June, 1895; 1895-1500, 
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Nens from the Mission, the Quarterly publication of the S$ P G in 
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APPENDIX A 
THE FAMILY TREE 


Lakarı Munda 
(married at Chalkad} 


Kanu Pahan  Sugana" Pasana (mamed daughters (7) 
at Bambha) 


| | 
Jagat Hanuk Udat Nathanre! 


| 


Barnabas Joseph Paulus  Pasana 





(died young) 
b 
| 
A Spn who Three daughters 
was killed by matried at Tul, 
a leopard Karudih (near Keora) 
and Baredih (Tamar) 
Brrsa’s FAMILY 


Sugana Munda* 
(mamed at Ayubhatu, Khanti) 


Komta Daskir Champ2 Pirsa Kant (settied 
(marred {mimedat (married at i down at Barıgara, 
at KundD Kander) Pangura) Parwa his wife s village) 

(adopted son) 
Mogla 
Sugatia Four daughters Narain Singh 
{died married at Bartoll, (lives at 
young} Gangaon, Barinijkel Barigara, 
and Tabi the filth Erki Block) 


one died in an un- 
married state 
Binsa's Motaer’s FAMILY AT AYUBHATU 


Dibsr Munda 


Kann (marred to Sohal Jon: (married at 
Sugana, Birsa’s Khatanga) 
father) 
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APPENDIX B 
A day of the trial of Munda prisoners 


{The following dialogue between the Munda’s Counsel and the trying magis- 
trate on the 16th May illustratesa typical day of trial of Munda prisoners 
(reported in the Bengalee, 23 May 1900, p. 6) 


Mr Jacob (Counsel) said: 

Your Honour, in regard to the application which J desired to present 
yesterday but which I could not get ready on account of your objection to 
receive it until I gave the names of the villages and thanas at which my clients 
resided, I am prepared to day to presentyou with the petition, with the 
parganahs in which my clients reside. But before I do so I desire to know 
what are the charges laid against my clients, a list of which I present you 
with. I am entirely in the dark, as are my clients as to the offences they are 
charged with, There are 93, and I am told that none of them know why they 
are detained in jail. It is necessary for the presentation of my petition that 
1 should know what they have done. If their offence is bailable, I have a 
right to claim their admission to bail; if the charge or charges against them 
is or ate entered as non-baijable, I claim to see what evidence has been 
recorded against them. 

Magistrate to Nazitr—Call the Court Inspector—an application has been 
made for admission to bail of 93 of the accused in kajut ; what have you to say ? 

Inspector—I won't be able to identify the men unless I am given the 
villages to which they belong. 

Counse}]—I can only give the parganah, 

Magistrate—That will not do. 

Counsel—I can only give the parganal. If your Honour will only 
send for the men who have signed the list attached to the petition and let 
them answer to their names it will simplify matters. 

Magistrate—I have sworn evidence against 217, charging them under 
Sections 107, 108, 109 and 110, 

Counsel—It is most unusual to send them to fail under those sections 
without calling upon them to show cause why they should not enter 
into a bond or be sent to jail. Will you let me see what notice they were 
served with? 

Magistrate—There is a recent order to ict some of them out on bail. 

Counsel—That is not my contention. 

They should not have bcen committed to jail at alf unless the Court had 
called upon them to show cause. Has that been done? (Reads Section and 
argues his contention). The men have been in jail now over four months 
without any proceeding against them. 

Magistrate—That is so. 

Counsel—I should like to Know whether they ever received any notice 
under section 112 C, P. C, to come to Court and Show cause. Ido not under- 
stand my position. It Seems to me a most serious matter that these people, 
many of whom have di¢d already, should be kept imprisoned without, they, 
their friends or their legal advisers, knowing uuring five months what offence 
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they have committed I, as their repretantative, have a right to know what 
they are charged with, and [ask your Honour to enlighten me on the subyect 

Magistrate—Dam not here to enlighten you 

Counsel—What! Not even to tell me the offence which my chents are 
charged with, so that I may help them to defend themselyes 

Magistrate—You can pet that Infotmation from your clients 

Counsel—-They ate in absolute ignorance of any charge agatgst them 
If you decline to inform me of the charges on which they are detained—and 
I take it you do, I shall have to appeal elsewhere in the interest of justice 

Maerstrate-—You are welcome to your remedy 

Counsel] am entitled to know whether the prisoners were examined in 
Court before they were committed to this long mprisonment 

Magistrate—This 1s not the question 

Cotinsel--[ submit it ys J mamtam that having been charged under 
Section [07 they should have been called upon to show cause why they should 
hot enter into a bond or be sent to Jarl and [ further maintain that the Court 
13 bound to inform me what the charges are against ther: I candot putin my 
Petition for bal unless I Know whether the charges laid are bajlable or not 

Magistrate—Well, who are your clients? 

Counsel—I handed over a hst of them 

Magistrate—All nsht, there 18 no Specific charge against the first aceused 
Chad Munda, 

Couns¢el—Then I am entitled to have him out on ball 

Magistrate—I[ find on looking over the record that on the Fih April my 
predecessor Passed an order sanctioning his admission to bail on payment of 
Rs 100 In fact he sanctioned the admission of all of them to bail for that 
amount 

Counsel—-What | Allofthem to find the same bail regardless of the enor- 
muty of their offence? 

hfagistrate—That 15 50 

Counsel—May I enquire if they were informed of the ordzr? 

Map:strate—I am not aware of that 

Counsel—Surely the record will show that 

Magistrate—Noa 

Counse]-—That is peculiar 

Magistrate—It is a pecuhar case 

Counsel—Yes! a very peculiar one, does your Honour confitm the order 
for bail 

Inspector of Police—Your Honour, 1 have a petition to present Here it 
ta Task that the charges of murder, ebetment of murder and various other 
charges be entered against 67 of the prisoners 

Counsel—-\What, at this stage! This is monstrous Had my chents knows 
on the 7th April that they could get out on ball they would not be in sail now 
But apart from that, it is monstrous that the police should have taken five 
months to formulate charges against these men 

Inspector—If your Honoer will give me Ume till fo-mortow perhaps 
similar Charges will be fard against some of the others 

Mamstrate to Counsel-What do you say to that? 
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Counscl—All that I can say is that this procedure, (f you confirm it, 
astonishes me. Fivemonths to draw up charges against men who perhaps are 
all innocent, who nevertheless have been imprisoned; But what is more 
astonishing is the police request that they should have another day to make 
up charges against other of my chents. To make up, 1 say. Do I understand 
that you revise Mr. Platcl’s order? I submit, you cannot. 

Masistrate—Why not? Yott yourself ask for a review. 

Counsel—TI certainly do not. I do not take it that, being unaware that 
my chents could possibly get out on bail on the 7th Apri, and my asking 
for their admission to bail now, mean an apphieation for a review of a 
previous order. 

Maristrate—Well as far as 67 are concerned they certamly cannot be 
admitted to bail; as to the others you have heard what the Inspector 
has sud, 

Counse]—There is no charge whatever against the others at presents why 
Should they be detained ? This mav be a non-regulation province be out of the 
regular course; set J submit that there has becn a grave miscarriage of justice 
here.—-A very grave miscarnage Here are 217 men who have been in jail for 
five months nearly, who have not been told what their offence is, 67 of whom 
are only to-day on a Police petition charged with unbailable offences. I only 
appear for 93 of these unfortunate men, but in regard to monstrous. Even if 
the charges Jaid against 67 of my chents to-day for the first time be accepted, 
J claim to know the evidence against them so as to apply for exen their release 
on bail. 

Magistrate—I hove already passed my order on the police petition. The 
6? now cherecd are not to be admitted to bail. Jf you give me a hst of the 
remaining men, and the names of their villages. I will consider the question of 
bail in regard to them only 

Counse]~—But J] submit to your Honour that I must be heard in regard 
to the release of the 67, although they are now charged with non-barlable 
offenc.s. 

Magistrate—Indeed, J have passed my orders; so please give me the fist 
of the other men and the names of their villages must be given because there 
are so many of the men with simular names. 

Counsel—It will tahe some time to get the names of the villages. While 
that 1s being done, I repeat that I must be heard on the question of bail in 
recard to the 67 men now for the first time charged by the Police. 

Magistrate—T hasc already decided that point. 

Counsel—But under section 497 of Cr. P. C. J claim to be heard, Under 
that section, let me read to son, ‘when any person accused of any non- 
bailable offence is arrested or detained without warrant by an officer in 
charge of a Police station, or appears or 16 brought before a Court, he may be 
releosed on bail but he shall not be so released if there be reasonable grounds 
for believing that he has been guilty of the offence of winch heis accused.’ 
Then the next prira gocs on. ‘Hait appears to such officer of Court at any stage 
of the investication enquiries or trial as the case may be that there are not 
reasonable grounds for beheving that the accused has committed such 
offence but that there are sufficient grounds for further enquiry as to his 
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gait, the accused shall pending such enquiry be released on bail * Mark the 
word shall not may 

Now, Sur, 1 claim to be heard as to the ralease on bail of the 67 now 
charged by the Police, although the ¢rimes formulated aeainst them are 
non bailable offences 

At this stage the Deputy Commissioner from an adjoining room came 

into Court and had a lengthy conversation with the trying Magistrate On the 
conclusion ofthe interruption Mr Jacob addressing the Court satd Will your 
Honour now hear me under the section I read to you a tittle while ago? 

Magistrate—I have decided that point 

Counsel—But what are the reasonable grounds on which You refuse 
to hear me? 

Magistrate—They would not have beencharged unless there were ‘reason 
able grounds” 

Counsel—And therefore on that ground you refuse to hear me? That 
15 Your only reason! 

Magistrate—There 15 the Police petition you may read it (Hands over 
the petition ) 

Counsel—Thanks, but there 13 nothing in this petition that gives reason 
able grounds for your refusal to hear me All that rt asks 15 that 67 of the 
prisoners’ names be charged with non bailable offences I also ask that the 
charges agamst them under Sections 107, 103, 109, 110, be cancelled Ido not 
know when they were lard and that they be detained under the new charges 
Very clever of the Police, but it wont wash There is law and there ts justice 
somewhere in thiscountry Will your Honour tell me what reasonable grounds’ 
you have for believing m the guilt of these 67 men 

Magistrate—I have told you that the Police would not have charged 
them Unless there were reasonable grounds 

Counse!l—Is that your only reason? There rs not a word in this petition 
of the Police which could possibly encourage the belief in the guilt of the 
67 men charged Certain offences are ascribed to them and ther detention ys 
asked for, Where are the reasonable grounds woch have influenced you not 
to hear me? Is there a httle evidence against them on the record? 

Maeistrate—Yes 

Counsel—Whose evidence 15 1t 7 

Magistrate—I am not bound to tell you that at this stage 

Counsel—But I submit, you are How can I argue the matter of their 
release unless T know what ‘reasonable grounds’ for the enormity of their 
etime have been retorded? 

Magistrate—Have you anything to say as to the others? 

Counsel—Then you will not give me your "reasonable grounds’ for 
your belief in the guilt of the 677 

Magistrate—There 1s evidence in the record 

Counse}—This is news to me Do any of the accused know of it? What 
1s the evidence? I have 4 right to know 

Mazgistrate— Apply for itin the usual way There se idence 

Counse!—I submit that I have a right to know the substance of the 
evidence Ishall put ina petition mmediately fora certified copy 
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Magistrate—Put in the petition. Wait a minute, (After a few minutes” 
waiting a Court peon was given a slip to take to the Sahib) Yes: go on, 
Mr. Jacob. 

Counsel—Welf, Sir, will you please Jet me know the substance of the 
evidence against the 67 men now charged? (Here another interruption, the 
peon returns with a slip which Magistrate reads,) 

Magistrate—I did not catch what you said last. 

Counse]l—I asked that I may be given the substance of the reasonable 
grounds which convince you of the guilt of the 67 men. 

Magistrate—There is a sworn statement by Mr. Streatfield, the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Counsel~Made when? 

Magistrate—You will know when you get a copy. 

Counsel—Here, pleader, get that petition ready. 

Magistrate—I decline to hear any thing more in regard to the 67 men. 
Is your list ready? 

Counsel—Then Í am to understand that these 217 poor fellows who have 
been in jail for the past five months, have been imprisoned on the sworn 
testimony of the Deputy Commissioner. You have asked me for the names 
of the villages of my 93 men. The villages are numerous and far apart. Did 
the Deputy Commissioner see all these 217 men commit the supposed offence 
for which they have been in /tajut for five months ? Has he sworn to his state- 
ment? 

Magistrate—I have passed the order on the Police Petition. The 67 men 
will not be admitted to bail (here the Magistrate's attention was drawn to the 
fact that the cases had not been transferred to his file). 

(This omission was promptly remedicd, the Deputy Commissioner being 
in the adjoining room.) 

Counsel—Then am I to understand that the rest of my clients other than 
the 67 the Police have to-day charged (some of whom are not my Clients) may 
be admitted to bail? 

Magistrate—Let me enquire of the Police whether any or what charge 
is taid against them. 

Magistrate and Inspector then checked the names of the new accused 
and those on Mr. Jacob’s list and addressing Counsel said: ‘Here is the list 
of the men who may be admitted to bail. They have to find security for Rs. 100 
each.’ 

Counsel—Regardiless of the enormity of each man’s petition. 

Magistrate—That is so. 

Counsel—~You will not hear me on the question of reduction of bail. 

Magistrate—The bail was fixed by my predecessor. 

Counsel—Then, Sir, I declare that the whole of the proceedings against 
my Clients has been illegal. Section 112 of the Cr. P. C. lays it down that ‘wher 
a Magistrate acting under section 107, 108, 109 and 110 deems it necessary to 
require any person to show cause under such sections, he shall (mark the 
words he shall) make an order in writing, setting forth the substance of the 
information received, the amount to be executed, the term for which it is to 
be in force, and the number, character and class of sureties required.’ Has 
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that been done in regard to any one of my chents at an) chents of ther long 
incatceration of five months? 

Magistrate—~There was nothing on the record to show at was done 

Counsel —Ther may I takeit that the procedure laid down by Government 
has not been adopted in this case 

Magistrate—I am unaware what my predecessor did, or did not do. 
There is nothing on the record ta show whether the conditions you name were 
complied with I presume they were 

Counse]—But surely if the regular procedure had been adopted there 
would be something on the record. 

Macistrate—There is nothing on the record 

Couns¢l—Evtraordinary And such a Magistrate as Mr Plate His 
transfer has been unfortunate for this case Then I may take It such was not 
dgne 

Mazisirate—I do not know 

Counsel—Then what 1s my position? 

Margisttate--I do not know There may have been a mistake I do net 
s1y there wis 

Counsel—Mistake, and my chents kept in yar) for the Police ta concoct 
cases against them? It js a peculiar coincidence that after five months’ in- 
carteration, the Police, because, E have come up to defend these poor fellows, 
have been able to discover only today for what the men have been detained 
in jail, I notice the Deputy Commissioner has also just returned from town 

Magistrate—Please confine yourself ta your Case 

Counse}—I] maintain that under section 117 ofthe Cr P.C the 67 should 
be brought up to the Court and their offences explained to them 

hiagistrate—On! 

Counsel—Then you will not even order their production in Court to 
enquire mto the truth of the charges hid against them ? 

Magistrate—Just so 

Counsel—Under what section? 

Maeistrate—What about the remainder of your chents? I have other 
cases to try 

Counsel—1 should Ike to address you on the subject of the reduction 
of bail 

Magistrate] have already passed orders in regard to that 

Counsel—You say Mr Platel fixed the bail? 

Magtstrate—Yes 

Couns*]-Butunder what sections and what were the prisoners accused of ? 

Magistrate—I only know that the record shows that the amount of bail 
was fixed by the Court 

Counsel—Was any notice served on them in accordance with sections 
PZ and 1157 

Marsstrate—I do not know 

Counsel—Will you kindly let me see the record ? What is the evidence? 

Magistrate—There 1s no evidence, 

Counsel—These men have been myprisoned five solid months without a 
particle of evidence against them Js that so? 
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Magistrate—The case against them has not been taken up yet. 
Counsel—Not taken up? Have they ever been put before a Magistrate? 
Magistrate—I cannot tell. 

Counsel—Surely, the record will disclose that. 

Magistrate—No! But I presume that they must have been for there is an 
order for bail. 

Counsel —\Who fixed the bail? The Court or the Police? 

Magistrate—The order is by Mr. Platel 

Counsel—ITs that all on the record? 

Magistrate—I have told you that there is no evidence recorded. 

Counsel—Then the Court will not hear me in regard to the admission 
to bail of the 67, now charged by the Police? 

Magistrate—I have already passed my orders on that point. 

Counsel—But I submit that under section 117 you are bound to enquire 
into the truth of the information upon which action has been taken. It is 
monstrous that men should be kept in jail for five months and no enquiry made 
into the truth of the information laid against them. Why, only yesterday 
$5 men were acquitted after being in kajut for five months, all these 
men may turn outto beinnocent and yet they have been in jail for five 
months. 

Magistrate—I cannot understand what you are driving at. 

Counse]—I contend that you should hear me regarding the admission of 
the 67 to bail. 

Magistrate—Oh! 

Counsel—During the many months that these men have been in jail, have 
any notices been served on them under Sections 107, 112, 115 or 117? 

Magistrate—I am unable to tell you that. 

Counsel—Is there anything recorded to show that under Section 107 
evidence of repute was recorded? If that has not been done the detention of 
these men has been utterly legal. 

Magistrate—Oh! 

Counsel—The case is a most extraordinary one. 

Magistrate—Yes. 

Counsel—And the procedure adopted a very peculiar one. 

Magistrate—Oh! 

Counsel—As you have declined to hear me in regard to 67 men now for 
the first time actually charged, will you hear mein regard to the reduction of 
the Bail fixed for those whom you are willing to release on bond? Rs. 100 
each man means Rs, 3,300; and itis impossible that the amount can be raised. 
Tite order virtually means that no one may be released. It is a prohibitive bail. 
Will the Court be rood enough to hear me on the point of reduction? The 
matter of bail is entirely at the discretion of the Court and must not be 

excessive. 

Macistrate—I decline to interfere with the order on record. 

Counsel—Most extraordinary. 

Magistrate—I am not considering whether it is extraordinary or not. 

Couns¢}—The bail is very excessive. Could you not have the men pro~ 
duced in Court and examined as to their means and then fix the bail in each 
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case? They have So far Deen detained on suspicion in the hope that the police 
might do as they have taken five months to do in the case of the 67 

Magistrate--Are you prepared to find the bail fixed for the 33 

Counse!—Will you not hear me in regard to the reduction of the amount 
of ball? 

Magistrate—T have already passed my order (reads) 

Magistrate—{to Inspector) Have you anything against these 337 

Insp*ctor—Not just now, but if your Honour will give me time till 
to-morrow as I have already asked for I shall go over the records and tee 
what offences they may be charged with 

Counsel—Monstrous! What! Has :t taken four months to formulate 
charges against 67? And you want one day moretoturnup something against 
others? F ask Sir (to Magistrate) that you refuse the apphcation As itts, in 
nocent men are dying in jad 

Magistrate—{to Inspector) Check the list with that put in by Counsel— 
but lét me know which of them are the 67 now charged? 

Counsel—I cannot understand this procedure 

Magistrate—T am extremely Sorry if you cantot understand it Your 
course 5 clear 

Counsel-——F want to see the Deputy Commissioner's information Will 
you kindly let me see the record? Lam entitled tohave at any rate,the substance 
of it 

Magistrate—The Court 13 not here to enlighten you save in the ustal 
manner Putina petition, and it will be duly considered 

Counsel—I undertake to put in a petition, but to save time will you 
kindly let me glance at the Deputy Commissioner s sworn information 

Magistrate—Put inthe petition The case ts adjourned 

Counsel—You will not heat mein regard to the reduction of bal? 

Magistrate—Put in a petition on that subject too and will take time 
to consider the matter and will give You my decision on the 22nd 


The Bengatlee (16 August 1900 p 4) continued 


The cases against the Mundas are dragging on at slow kneth Yesterday 
Mr Jacob appeared before the Joint Magistrate, Mr W S Coutts, snstructed 
by Babu Kailash Chander Biswas B L ofthe focal Bar A large crowd collec- 
ted in the Court premises to watch the proceedings of the Court Four witnesses 
were examined in-chief on Friday The case which the prosecution wants 
to make out, 1s that the accused persons were members of a conspiracy, the 
otycct of which was to kill Rajahs Hakims and all those who were nat followers 
of Birsa and burn houses belonging to them and finally by all these means to 
subvert the Birish Ray and to get the Ray for themselves The prosecution wants 
ta bring home these charges to the aceused by producing evidence to prove 

CE) that there were meetings in different parts of the district, presided 
over by Birsa, at which Birsa incited his followers to do all these acts and that 
they agreed to do So and that the accused persons were followers of Birsa 
and some of them attended the meetings, 

(2) that some of the accused persons held out threats to the wilnesses for 
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the prosecution that unless they joined Birsa’s party they would be killed 
by the followers of Birsa and a fortiori they were members of the alleged 
conspiracy ; . 

(3) that there were actually cases of arson and murder on or about 
X'mas Day—-the day which, according to the prosecution, was agreed 
upon by the Birsaites for the commencement of the execution of their 
designs. 


Prosecution Witnesses Break Down 


Mr. Jacob cross-examined only two of the witnesses on Saturday and they 
so hopelessly broke down that it was not considered necessary to cross-examine 
the other two, who by the by did not say anything about the mecting. These 
two witnesses admitted in cross-examination that one Soshi Daroga had taken 
them into a room in the Thana and threatened them that unless they deposed 
in the way he wished them to depose, he would send them to hajut. They 
further admitted that Birsa was not at alf present at the meeting as deposed 
by them in their examination-in-chief and that it was the Daroga who had 
told them to say So. Notes of the depositions of witnesses appear below, It was 
extremely creditable for Mr. Jacob that he could signalise his arrival by pumping 
out of the witnesses statements which could not fail to have material bearing 
upon the case. 
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Extract fron the Deposition of some Witnesses 
During the Trial 


Many of them ex-accomplices, shed a revealing light on the nature of 
Preparations for and the underlying motives of the Uprising. These were 
reported in the Bengalee and corroborated by the records of the trials. A 
limitation of such evidence was the exaggerated ‘emphasis’ on the conspira- 
torial character of the movement, which the over zealous prosecution sought 
to establish. 


Deposition of Witnesses (reported in the Bengalee, 21 July, 1900 p, 6). 

(i) Telis Munda, son of Burgi Munda of Balo, Thana (police-station) 
Khunti, cultivator: I now follow the Sansari faith. I was for some time a 
follower of Birsa. In Fagoon (Feb-March) before fast I accepted Birsa's 
faith. I was converted to this faith by Tokey, accused, who Is my uterine 
brother, but lives separate from me. My house and Tokey’s house are Separate. 
Tokey was in Birsa’s faith. Tokey was following Birsa’s religion from two 
years previous to our accepting this faith. I once saw Birsa in Tokey’s house 
in Aghran (September-October) last. My son told me that Tokey had sent 
for me, as Birsa had come to his house. I went to Tokey’s house after my 
evening meal. I went alone. Tokey’s house adjoins mine. I saw about 30 men, 
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a pumber of whom were seated inside the shed and the rest jn the veranda 
i recognized Chadra of Banda Jaypore,Chondeya, Tika of Jalasore, who were 
Sting near Birsa Tokey pointed out who Birsa was He pointed fun out to 
all Birsa was seated on a mat He had a white cloth (Chadar) wrapped round 
his body J sat outside, Bagona, Barai, Harsingh were the other mrsons of 
my village who attended the meeting They were also sitting outside Birsa 
Bard ‘Have all brethren Come? Tokey and Chadra said—Yes all haye 
come’ Then Birsa said ‘I wil tell Vou Something fo which 7 mvite your 
attention The Hakims give decrees to Zamindars and thicadars and lend a 
deafecar to what we uree You must all prepare bows and arrows and ot the 
day of the Christian festival in Pous, arn your arrows against each mandal 
(mesion) When this is done, the Sarkar’s psople will certainly come and we 
wilfall cut and kill them The Raj ls mine and not of the Hakim IT shall till 
all from a distance of 10 Agses We will kill Zamindars and thicadars, in 
the first mstance, and then we will go to Ranchi and then kill the Halome and 
turn them ont of the country > Tokey ond Chadra sard—"Sarkar has got 
guns How shalt we bo able to fight the Sarkar’ Birsa rephed-—‘The guns 
will turn to water’ At the end nobody objected Tokey and Chadra sad— 
"As tt 13 your Raj we must carry out your orders * Chadra and Tokey ate 
preachers Chadra wsed to come very frequently and sometimes Sukhnath 
also used to come to Tokey’s house The Panchayet at Tokey’s house con 
tinued til ail people had gone to their beds Harsiogh, Bogona, Baral and 
myself went away together atmidarcht About two days after this, I met Tokey 
and I told him that I had grven up hes religion, on whith he said that ef did, 
I would be killed too E gave up the religion as I thought that I would not be 
able ta fight the Sarkar On the day nert following the Panchayet, Tokey 
came to my Kharithan and sad that he was gomg to Jalar, as Bursa had 
fone there, and he also wanted to tell people fo prepare bows and arrows 
T did not tel] him then that I had given up his religion, because we were going 
to consult amongst ourselves as to whether we should give it up I did not 
hear of any other Panchayet being held I saw Tikka only once and So I conld 
not recognize him at the time of identification 
(n) Dondo of Banda, Thana, Torapa , There were followers of Birsa 
Bhagwaninouryillage Chidea Bangha and Chandura were the men follow- 
ing Birsa sfaith Once I saw a collection on men in Artic (Oct-Nov ) on (be 
pinda of Chadra's house There were about [0 people there itwasthe Pirima 
full moon day of Karte Itwasat 7pm thatthis meetingwasheld Icould 
fot recognizeany of the men Theard some one say ‘prepare bows and arrows 
there will be a fight’, I cannot say who sad So Two people were standing up 
and these werethe people who spoke They sat downafter fimshing theirspeech 
They said that Christians, Zamindars, Rajas, Hakims—all whe did not youn 
this religion, would be kiled Isaw Chadra and recognized tum only Idid not 
recognize anyone else At that time I was going to ease myself T saw only the 
assembly and when I was returning, I heard mén sptak Chadra said to me 
8 days alter this, ‘come over to Birsa’s Dharam, there 2s going to be culting 
and shooting this year of Rojas, Hakims, Zamindsrs and Christlans and 
Sansars It would bebetter if we remained In one faith * Yrephed thatl would 
Join J told Gomeya and Goonga at thur machan what Thad heard 
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APPENDIX D 
Results of the Trials 


It is difficult to construct a complete picture showing the results of the 
trials at their different stagesinthe Magisterial Courts, Court of Sessions and 
the High Court in the absence of the records of magisterial proceedings at 
Ranchi and Singhbhum, which have either been misplaced or Jost; the records 
of the Court of Sessions at Ranchi have been destroyed. Glimpses into the 
progress in the disposal of the cases at their different stages are available in 
Government records, but these do not add up to a satisfying picture. For 
instance, the number of those arrested, according to the district authorities 
of Singhbhum and Ranchi were 121 in Singhbhum (fly leaf No. 258, Deputy 
Commissioner to Commissioner dated 14 November, 1900, F. M.) and 
460 in Ranchi (enclosure of fetter No, CR-1397 dated 10/12 Nov, 1909). 
Accordingto the Government of India records (Proceedings Nos. 528-29 NAD, 
the number of those put on trial was 342 in Ranchi and 134 in Singhbhum. This 
discrepancy is explained probably by the releaseon the 15th May of 67 pri- 
soners against whom little evidence was available (Progs. No. 529 NAT); 
there could also have been subsequent releases of prisoners. Further six 
prisoners were transferred from Singhbhum to Ranchi. [ have prepared the 
following statement showing roughly the final results of the trials after 
disposal of appeals at the High Court. 
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It is also difficult to give details of all ninety eight accused persons con- 
victed to different terms of imprisonment. Probably none was convicted to ten 
years’ R. I. as mentioned in the text (p. 146). The following statement based 
on the available records of trials in the High Court etc. gives the names of as 
many as 82 out of 98 convicted persons. 


Term of sentence and incidents Persons convicted 


L Death 
MurdcroftheconstablesatEtkedih 1. Gaya Munda of Etkedih 
(Appeals No. 280 of 1900 Empress 
V. Gaya Munda, 825. 1900, HCR) 
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II Transportation for hfe 
(2) Attack on Khunt: and murder 


of the constable (Appeal 
Wo 462 of 1900, Empress V 
Donka Munda, 5 Sept 1900 


HCR) 


{b) -do- (Appeal No 600 of 1900, 


{c} Murder 


(Empress N Sirsing Munda 
and others) 


of Chowhidar at 
Chakradharpur (Appeal No 


-do- (Appeal No 593 and 1901, Enn 
press V Jamai & Sarre 189 1901 
(HCR) 
Murder of the Chowhidar at Chakra. 
dharpur {Appeal No 634 of 1900 
Empress Y Sukhram Munda and Ahily 
Aunda, 30 8 03 HCR) 


1 


31, 
32, 


2 Sante Munda of Ethedih 


3 Sukhram Munda of Singh- 


bhum 


Donka Munda of Bortodrh 


Birsing Munda of Edaldih 
Mantua Munda of Screngdih 
Gono Munda 

Bhargi Munda 

Dan: Munda 

Mundru Munda 

Ratna Munda 

Sura Munda 

Wibai Munda 

Jaghi Munda 

Durga Munda 

Samra! Munda 

Gopi Munda 

Ramu Munda of Budera 
Raukan Munda 

Kaira Munda 

Makur Munda of Setrengdih 
Bharto Munda 

Karam Singh Munda 

Much: Roy of Modhi Roy of 
Band (7) 

Padu or Jadu Manda 
Sanka Munda 

Budhu Munda 

Nabhu Munda 

Duma Munda 

Bangia Munda 

Repo Munda 

Dimba Munda 

Much or Modh! Munda of 
Barigara (7) 

Hangira Munda of Janumpre 
Alu Munda 


mr 
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4635 of 1900, Empress V. 
Sukhram Munda and Akilu 
Munda, 30.8.1900, HCR) 

(d) Murderous assault on Sarwada 
Fathers (Appeal No. 423 of 
1900, Empress V. Paran Munda 
3.8.1900. HCR} 

(c) Etkedih Incident, murder of the 
Constable (Appeal No. 317 of 
1900, Empress Y. Gopi Munda 
& others, 3.9.1900, HCR) 


(f) -do- (Appeal No. 593 of 1900. 
Empress V.Jaimasi alias Chaura 
and Sanre, 18.9.1901, HCR) 

seven) 


Wij. Seven (or more than 


years R. 1. 


(a) Setting fire to the G. E. L, 
Mission at Kundrugutu (Ap- 
peal No. 625 of 1900, Ajab 
Pracharak N. Asao Maunda, 
18.9.1900 HCR) 

(b) Burning the house cf a Chris- 
tian, Abraham, and resisting 
the arrest (Empress V. Bal 
Munda and others, F. B. 
Taylor. Court of Sessions, 
1.6.00 F. M.) 


TF. Five years’ R.I, 


(a) Membership of the unlawful 
assembly formed to commit 
arson and murder (Appeal No. 
184 of 1901, Emperor Vs. Kana 
alias Kalil Munda and others 
19 July, 1901) 


33. 
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Paran Munda 


. Gopi Munda of Jiuri 
. Namdeo Munda 


Guru Munda 


. Sankar Munda 
. Randra Munda 
. Demka Munda 
. Jaimasi alias Chaura of Etkedih. 


. Asao Mundari 


. Bal Munda 

. Birsa Munda 

. Gonjhu Munda I 
. Ganjhu Munda IT 


(The accused were probably sen- 
tenced to more than Seven to 
fourteen years’ R. I.; it is not 
known if the terms of their 
sentences were reduced by High 
Court) 


. Kana alias Kalil Munda 

. Nudas or Nuhas Munda 

. Dhanuk or Ghasi Munda 

, Sukhnath Munda 

, Chorla Munda of Banda 

. Dhukhan Munda or Dukhe 


Munda 


. Dilgu Munda 

. Bangar or Bangru Munde 
. Retaka Munda 

. Pilu Munda 
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(b) Setting fire to the house of 
Japa Singh of Jarre (Empress 
V Penral Munda and ethers, 
23 of 1900, HCR) 


F, Three sears’ R.T 


Abatiing the murder of the con- 
stable at Etkedih (Appeal No 317 
of 1900, Empress V, Gopt Munda 
and others, 3.9. 1900, HCR) 


FI Less than three sears’ Ri 


Attempting to assault Deputy 
Commissioner at Etkedh, Judge- 
ment of J, A. Plate! dated 9.4 


1900, Empress V, Ganju Munda, 


HCR) 
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11, Toke Munda 

12. Galua Munda 

13, Chamra Munda 

I4. Guga or Gama Munda 
t5. Cherea or Dhera Munda 
16 Dubhal Munda 

17, Karam Singh Munda 

18. Malgu Munda of Regoto 
19, Kali Munda 

29, Dulu Munda (7% 
21, Chaura or Dhakma Munda 
22. Penra: Munda 

23, Domkat Munda 

24 Bango Munda 


1, Samka Munda 
2 Paku Munda 
3, Duna Munda 
4, Jagai Munda 
5 Thun Munda 
6 Dhirasai 


I, Maki, wife of Gaya (2 years RL ) 
2. Gaya’s daughter, daughter-in-law 
and one child (one days’ R. J.) 


Remaining accused (some of them involved in such incidents as burning 
the house of Ghas) Munda at Muchia) would remain wmidentified till the 
‘misplaced’ papers are discovered and properly cataloguedatS CRO | 


A hst of some of those who died in jail 


t. Sukhram of Lohapmi 

2, Mandeo of Demkhanel 

3, Patar of Ronhe 

4, Duna of Karra 

5. Dhereya of Chakradharpur 
6 Sukhram of Chakradharpur 
7. Malka (Singhbhum) 

8 Birsa Munda 
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A list of Birsaites Villages 


Sunday School Thursday School Wednesday School 
0) (2) (3) 
I. Ranchi district: Khunti Subdivision 
Khunti 
1. Posea 1. Jamda 1. Sirum 
2. Jamri 2. Urikel 2. Serengdih (one 
3, Sirum 3, Gagai family) 


4, Serengdih 4. Gundui 
5. Bortodih 

6. Sukuriscrent 

7. Garigaon 

8. Rurungdih 

9. Tilatdih 

10. Rutadih 

11. Chalam Bartoli 

12. Kundi 

13. Bandi 


Marhi 


1. Pangura 1. Balo 
2. Katingkel 2. Bandhtoli Chaghra 
3. Chatradih 3. Sirnbua 
4. Ithe 
5. Jiuri 
6. Jilingkela 
7. Dubu (near 
Otongara) 
8. Itke 


Karra 


. Mascow 
Galionder 
Belscreng 
. Sahifong 
. Kudda 

. Hansibera . Sardula 

. Hutab Bagho . Karamdih (some 
. Jurdag (Tetratol have joined the 

» Anifara Thursday School) 
10. Mutpa 

V1. Gui 

12. Karamdih 

13. Maipa 


12 


. AMjora 

. Jurdag (one family) 

. Jabara (two families) 
. Hasbera Conc family) 
, Kudda 
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Sunday Scheol 
(1) 
Tamar Erki 


Tubi 

Banapiri 
Baruhatu (Dolda) 
Sarjomada 
Buruberg 
Barigsta 


oy (6 b us 43 ul 


Torpa 
1 Sankotoyor 
Phatka 
2 Geolkera 
3 Doyoneer, 
Mananaty 
Belaneke] 
Katha 
Rocha (Karanyfoh) 
Sanepurgath 
fAmbatols 


=] n tA te 


Simdega Subdivision 
Hane 


4 BKarkera Furinkora 
2 Hatmehore 


hotebrra 
} Orga 


Ranchi Sadar Subdiviston 


Lapuny 
Bero 


Singhbhum District 
Rendgaon 


Sinyang 
Karka 
Hesadih 
Jaimal 

Karu 

Rogoto 
Khadaiu 
Tamkonar 
Bondo Kamba 
Chatura 


E a o A ap wn H 


Ta tay FA ma 
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Thursday Schaal 
(2) 


Tila 

Para Kunsutolh 
Reanhe 
Belangke} 


Champa Ba 
Taput 

Borm 

Phatka (Targaya) 
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Wednesday School 
(3) 


1 Nawatoh 
1 Mahtes 
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Sunday School Thursday Schoo! Wednesday School 
(1) {2) {3) 
1}. Lagura 
12. Dumburu 
13. Timba 


14, Buruhatu 
15. Kotogara 
16. Sankara 
17. Katingkel 
18, Guipai 

19, Ithi 

20, Katwa 

21, Jamda 

22. Meromeutu 


Orissa: Besra (7) 
1. Chatta Gn Nagara 
Pargana) 
. Nagara (!) 


t 


Note Tins hist of villages and hamlets, which is not exhaustise, is based on 
theinformation given by Birsaite Bhagats. I also had a survey of 
Birsaite Bhagats undertaken in the Khunti Sub-division. Some of 
the Birsaite Bhagats, under pressures, may have since gone back to 
the traditional faith. 


APPENDIX F 
Millennia} Poetry 


No hero in Munda folklores since Risa Munda, the Father of the tribe, fed 
his people to Chotanagpur in the hoary past, has evoked among his people 
such lyrical sentiments as Birsa. This may be explained by the historical im- 
mediacy of the manand his movement. The heroes of the Tamar uprisings have 
now faded into oblivion; only one Dakhin Sac, the chivalrous hero of the 
revolt of 1808 (7), is faintly recalled in folklores, In 1870-71 W, W. Hunter 
mentioned the folk songs on the Kol insurrection being Sung in village Nagri, 
reminding how the fathers of the Mundas then Jiving went out to fight (The 
Statistical Account of Bengal, Lohardaga-Hazaribagh, p. 554). Today there 
are few who recall these songs, 

Birsa’s and the Birsaites’ songs in Mundari are recorded verbatim; 
their renderings in English avoid minor repetitions. The songs are both con- 
temporary and fater improvisations. A few of them, for instance, the song 
on Birsa playing the flute, are adaptations of old songs. Similarly, familiar 
similes and metaphors such as the nulk-ltke and cream-hhe land being wet 
with blood and filled with fog and mist are repeated. The songs, full of joyat 
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the adyent of the Father, of the Earth of the New King and the prayers and 
incantations couched in the Christian imagenes illustrate the ran ge of Christian 
influence on the Mundas The compostion’ in Sadani Suovest that the non 
tribal population was not free from the etertement of the Great Tumult 
The songs are not all an undiluted paean for Mirsa thereis a good humoured 
dig at the mad-cap, his prophecy of impending deluge not coming trie 

In the forest tract of Chaikad 

Birsa had gone mad 

In the forest tract 

Birsa had gone mad 

He had fought the Government 

In the forest tract 

The songs and prayers faithfully express the ferment of the times the 
suffering of the people in their land in flames the agratian undertone of the 
movement, the smouldering passion and violence of their feeling against the 
temporal enemies of the race, the dikes who would be burnt wih the fire of 
the forest and washed away with the water of the nyer The two heroes Gaya 
Munda and his brave wife, Maki, are not forgotten (folksong 12) The Birsartes 
desctibe their Master as a Saviour, a religious teacher, engaged ma mighty 
cleansing operation, attacking magie and witcheraft Later drawn into the 
Freedom movement, the Birsattes of Thursday School did not fail to link 
Birsa with Mahatma Gandhi and the Sw araf 
The folksongs have been arranged according to the sequence of the 

eventsin ther hero $ fife Some of them such as the Singbonea entering Birsa s 
fieart may not be factually correct because he repudiated Him but popular 
fancy has assocuited the two, in the same manner as it has mistaken Com- 
mmussioner Arthur Forbes for Mrs H B Streatfeild wife of the Deputy Com- 
missioner A few of these even refer to the defeat of British soldiers the drum 
beating on despite the shooting the deathless canse (sez folksong 16) which 
are characterstically wishful Most of the inctdents described in the folklore 
spproumate to actual happenings, Birsa s childhood the exodus to Chalhad 
meetings on Simbua the fight st Dombarl (mistaken for Sar] Ramb} Bursa’s 
arrest and last days at Rogoto Aboveall they exude pride and admiration for 
the hero of ther race, who fought thetr enemies twelve hundred twelve times, 
straightened his people's path uke a needle, knit them together hke a garlind, 
put them on their feet hke a full-grown uncastrated buffalo and exalted thei 
pame in the world 


(A) THE Proparr AND THE REVOLUTION 


(i) 
The Father of the Earth is born (Karma) 


Ta thre land the Father of Earth was born in August 

The people reyorce in August 

They are coming to offer prayers to him in a row, they are going 
awiy in groups 

The people grieve In August 
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O the (newly) arrived Father of the Earth, you were born at 
Chaikad in August 

The blind were made to see in August 

Let us go and behold Father of the Earth, rejoice and salute him. 

He will tie up our foes in August. 


(2) 
Birsa plass the flute (Karam) 


O Birsa, the sound of your flute and fiddle reverberates, 
To hear it all came out. 
They set aside working in forest, at trec, 

sweeping dirt and cating, hearing your music. 
All wild animals came out to hear the music of your flute 
Ratan Singh” says, this is a fact 
Our Birsa drew all hving beings on carth to himself, 


*Ratan Singh, a folk poet. 


(3) 
Singbonga enters Birsa’s heart (Karma) 


In your childhood you grazed the goat and sheep, 
You played in dust. 
O Birsa, when you grew up, you went to your 
maternal uncle's village, 
You were mitted into the primers at Salga. 
Your words filled our hearts 
with happiness and strength, 
Night and day they visit you, 
You revealed the new rehgion, the old religion was discarded, 
We would not take fish and flesh, 
Deep amidst wild forest, on the burnt and Cleared upland, 
Singbongra entered your heart. 


(4) 


Jadur 


Deep amidst forest in the village of Chaikad 
the Father of the earth was born. 
You were chosen or you were put to the test, 
you stood up to fight. 
The beloved son of Sugana Munda, you grazed goats, 
When you were twenty-five scars of age, you shepherded 
the Mundas. 
You preached your religion, there 1s only 
one Sinebonra. 
You have arrived here like a panch, 
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You named yourself Father of the Earth 
We shall follow your religion tl the end 
We shall obey your command 
The find given to us in the begimning (9f Creation) 
by Singbonea was snaithed away by our enemies 
We shall assemble in large numbers with weapons 
in our hands 
The new Sun of relirron was born, the hills and 
valleys were lit up 
The dikus harassed and put us to trouble 


(5) 
Jadur 


In whith Jand fas the New King been born? 

Look up! In the sky the comet has risen 

The New Ring has been born at Chalhad 

In the West the comet has ren 

To get back the kingdom of the Mundas 1s he born, 

To sweep the errth clean, has the comet risen 

There will be blood shed on the carth as the New Rung is born, 
There will be Glaad-shed on the earth as the comet has risen 
The appointed hour arnved, you all spoke 

The fixed morent turned up, You uttered 

You spoke, the tand was rocked 

You uttered, the land trembled 


(6) 
The preacher 


Birsa says, give Up drinking rice-beer and Inquor 
On this account our land drifts away 
Over-drunkenness and sleep are no good 
The ences laugh at us 

The beer distilled from rotten rice stinks 
The body and hfe decay too 

The over-drunk and the intoweated 

Fall beside the pathway 

Lost are your senses and discrimination 
You ice down lhe a thich wood 

Your family 13 without food 

Your children cry 


(7) 
The prophecy of the impending doom ((Karam) 


The Father of the Earth soys, O all of you on earth, 
listen to me, 
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The entire land will be filled with fire and water. 
O all of you, listen to the word, 
Donning new clothes, Ict all of us go to Chalkad. 
The Father of the Earth will save us all, on all sides, 
O all of you, listen to the word. 
They go, they hurry (to Chalkad) along hill path-ways. 
The villagers mourn, struck with terror 
O all of you, listen to the word. 
There is no fire-rain, the words of Birsa 
proved false. 
The people laughed, they returned to their 
villages. 
O all of you, listen to the word. 


(8) 


The agrarian undertone 


Afflicted with oppression of the Zamindars, the 
misery of the people, the country is adrift. 

Fly to the bow, arrow and axc 

Today for us death is better than life. 

Birsa Bhagwan is our ieader, 

He has come down for us in the land, 

Today ..... 

Let us get ready with the quiver, arrow and sword, 

We shall assemble on the Dombari hill, 

The Father of the carth speaks up there. 

We shall not be afraid of the monkeys 

We shall not [cave the zamindars, moncylenders 
and shopkeepers 

They occupied our Jand, 

We Shall not give up our khuntkatti rights. 

From (the jaws of) leopards and snakes, we 
reclaimed our land, 

The happy tand was seized by the enemies. 


(9} 
The uprising: the prayer to Father of the carth (Jadur) 


© Father of the carth, help us today, 

We will rely only on you in future. 

With your strength turn bullets to water 

Let all enemies fall prostrate. 

O Father of the earth, ours is the land, the country. 
You have made us live under others. 

You brought us from the Original Home, 

In Nagpur, our ancestors left their footprints. 
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In the Country reclatmed by us, You have made 
others sit on our property 

Our ancient order was wiped out 

Let the strength of our enemies melt and be destroyed 

Let you take away their blood, their life 

Let the land be Sled with for, that the enenpes 
may not see, 

Let there be heavy downpour, that the weapons 
of the enemies may turn to water 

O Creator of the earth, fet our prayer not be 
rejected 

We have full faith in you 

Let you Aur! stone and shoot arrows at therm 


(10) 
Dombari? the Golgotha 


O Birsa, you hossted your fitg on the hil} 

You arrayed Your quiver in the plain, 

O Birsa, Dombari full was overcast sith smoke, 
Icha Hurang Domba Valley was filled with fog 

© Birsa (your) followers fell on the milk hike land, 
They were overrun on the cream-hke land 

© Borsa, the ite children were trampled upon 
They were kicked at by foot 

O Bursa, your people mourn, 

Your relations bewar 


(11) 
The bloody fgbt (Sadanl-Jadur} 


Hundreds of archers 
Hundreds of scores of mounted Soldiers! 
Hundreds of archers, where are they fighting? 
Hundreds of mounted soldiers, where are they shooting ? 
Hundreds of soldiers, the first arrow was shot 
at the foreigner in Samada Church 
Hundreds of scores of soldiers, the firmg took place 
after Narsimg Munda had challenged the British forces 
He fell on the milk-};ke land, 
He was overrun on the créam-itke Jand 
The milk-like land was wet with blood, 
The cream-like field was drenched with blood. 
I grieve that there was bloodshed, 
I grieve, that there was n slaughter 
Your gnef is ike placing one stone upon another, 
Your grief 1s like leaves carned away by the wind 
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(12) 
Birsa and Gaya: the collapse (Sadani-Karma) 


O yes, with the jurisdiction of the Khunti police station 
and the boundary of Gutuhatu, 

There was a big uprising in 1900. 

O yes, Birsa of Chaikad was a great hero, 

He made entire Nagpur tremble 

O yes, Gaya Munda of Etke was also a great hero, 

O Muki, the constables and Sub-Inspector of police 
Tan away. 

O yes, the guns rattle, they boom, 

The followers of Birsa fall like plantain trees. 

Those who can, run away, those who fall, remain fallen, 

They run away leaving behind the fallen. 


(13) 
A Jonely Birsa at Rogoto (Bhajan) 


Deep in the wild forest. 

Who is Clapping? 

Deep in the wild forest, 

Birsa is Clapping. 

Birsa claps 

Bears, wild buffaloes, deer, elephants 
and horses understand, 

But not men. 


(14) 
Birsa is arrested: the people in tears 


Amidst the wild forest, 

O Birsa, they arrested you, 

Your friends and relations mourn. 

O Birsa, on your hand is the iron chain. 

In front of you and behind you are mounted soldiers, 
O Birsa, they took you by Ranchi Road. 

O Birsa for the land 

You suffered, 

O Birsa, you will come back again in the next life. 
O Birsa, I grieve that they arrested you, 

I grieve that they took you away. 


(15) 
The tribute of a people (Jadur) 


You were arrested by the enemics, there are iron chains 
on your hands, 
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You have no thought of self, you sacrificed yourself 
for the land 
O you planted your name for ever, we will 
not forget you for eternity, 
We sing your song till today, we bow 
to you every day 
Owe talk of you as of dreams, we hsten 
to Your words, 
‘SHH the end of the earth, your name would 
remain planted 


{16) 
The deathless cause 


Who 15 beating the drum on Dombari hill? 
They (Birsa's followers) dance (to its beats} 
Who 15 blowing the bugle below Dormbar hill? 
They (the white soldiers} look up 
Borsa 18 beating the drum on Dombart hill, 
They dance 
The white man Js blowing the bugle below Dombari hill 
They looh up 
Birsa 18 beating the drum for the freedom of hts motherland, 
They dance, 
The white man is blowing the bugle to open fire, 
They look up 
The gmmunitions ran out, Birsa is beating the drum 
They dance 
On Dombart hill, ‘ours 1s the motherland’, 
So did they shout 


(17) 
A Manda poet on Birsa (Karma) 


In every village in every hamict, 

Birsa’s words inspire h*rousr and strength, 
Birsa’s words are pleasint, 

They are restorative hka a medicine 


O brother, in this land, 

Gain knowledge and get ready, 
Study to adom yourself, 
Birsa’s words are sweet, 


Baldeo Singh tays, 

The Mundas are full of ignorante, 

I have fallen behind, even m the Munda race, 
Birsa's words are precious 
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(B) COMPOSITIONS OF BIRSA AND THE BIRSAITES 
(D) SONGS 


(1) 
The Creator (Bhajan) 


Who created the earth? 

Tell, O men, 

This earth was created by God, by Father, 
Know, ye men, 

O brother and sister, understand it well. 


(2) 
The temple and the people (Bhajan) 


The true word is in the land, 

The word of the land is in the land 
The true word is in the temple 
The word of the land is with us 


Realise, ye men, that the word of the land is with us. 


(3) 
The journey to heaven (Jadur) 
Let us all go 
To our Kingdom of Heaven 
Do not step back. 
Do not lag behind. 


Ahead js the fire on the hill 
Behind is the river full of water. 
O let us go all together 

To our Kingdom of Heaven, 


Both our Father and Mother 
Are sitting here, 

Let us go, We too shall go 

There lics the land of Happiness. 


(4) 
The land is adrift (Arandi) 


The country is going to ruin. 

The land is floating away like a rolling tortoise. 
The land is in the grip of a fire 

Like new Jeaves shooting from the tree. 


The land is going to ruin, 
Along the dusty road, 
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The land :s flying about, 
Like dust powder on a dusty road 


QO Birsa you got up like a young buffalo 
You recovered (the land) with a thread, 
O Birsa, you got it back for the Mundas 


(5) 
The land in flames (Bhajan) 


The land 1s in flames, 

O sister, like fire 1t 18 buraing, 

The land ts in the grip of a consuming fire 
like the dry grass, 

The Gre 13 spreading over the land hke new 
leaves shooting from trees 


The land 15 carried about 
ike the leaves of banyan tree, 
The land 1s futtering 2bortin the wind 
like the lenves of peepal tree, 
© Bursa, you put tt on its feet, 
Like a full-grown uincastrated male buffalo, 
O Birsa, you suffered and you were persecuted, 
You suffered hardship as if you were without 
brothers and sisters (to share 11} 


© Birsa, you ciosely knit the Mundas (like a garland) 
You exalted the name of the Mundas, 

O Birsa, they remember you, they weep (for you) 
The Mundas will salute you for ages 


(6) 


The cleansing operation (Arandi 


The land is being swept clean 

like the threshing ground, 

The land 1s berg cleansed hhe rice 

O men, do not be afraid, 

Our land 1s being swept clean, 

O brothers, sisters, understand n well 
Oar land 13 being swept clean 

Hirsa Bhagwan cleansed it. 


(7) - 
The new religion and the old devil (Bhajan) 


Open the door to Birsa’s religion, 
Shut the door upon Satan, 
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Change the order of Satan, 

Recover the land of the Mundas, 

Life-cater, inimical to intelligence! 

Let the wind carry away the words of Satan, 

The path shown by Birsa Bhagwan is good, 

This will lead to happiness and sweetness (in life) 
and to the kingdom of Heaven. 


(8) 
Birsa and Gandhi (Bhajan) 


O Mother, like the rising sun Gandhi was born, 
Like the rising moon Birsa had come up. 

O Mother, Gandhi was born for Swaraj, 

Birsa had come up to put the Mundas on their feet. 


(C) COMPOSITIONS OF BIRSA AND THE BIRSAITES 
(II) PRAYERS AND INCANTATIONS 


(1) Hunger, sickness, disease, a mishap or an accident on the way are re- 
current threats to the Mundas, like psople elsewhere, in their day-to-day life: 


O Father and Mother, save us from hunger, suffering, sickness 
and troubles. We entrust to both of you our life, heart, 

soul and body so that in work, journey, and at the time 

of ploughing and digging we may keep fit. 


(2) The morning begins with a simple prayer: 
Grant back our life, heart, body and soul. 


(3) At bath: 


O Father, cleanse and purify our bodies, life-force, 

mind and soul. 
To this end correct our conduct as laid down in Birsa’s religion. 
You alone can save us. 


(4) At meals frugality and temperance are the rules: 


O Birsa Bhagwan, (we pray that) only a grain may 
do for our food and drinks, 


Again: 
Salutation to the Great King in heaven, 
O the New King on carth you alone 
give our daily food. 
Let us receive everyday, as to-day, from that food, 
your Strength, power, mercy, 
assistance and blessing. 
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{5) A Birsinte starts on a jouméy with @ remembrance of God 


Ù Father and Mother, protect us against obstacles 
on our journey 


(6) There are prayers for all occasions A typical Prayer at the first sowing 
of ¢roos 
© Father, with your strength, power and assistance 
we Consign (the seeds) to the bosom of the mather (earth) 
vouchsafe it a shade and shelter 


(7) The day closes with a prayer 


O the Creator of earth and heaven, Father and Mother, 
you watched us the whole day, now we he down and sleep 
We surrender life heart and body, all, to you 
Save us from satans and devils 


(8) A praser Saying what a Birsaite should ayord 


A Biréaste should not commit theft, covetousness jealousy slyness 
Speaking agamst others should not be indulged im, and lechery and adultery 
must bt avoided 


(9) A common day to day prayer Composed by Birsa to ward off pain and 
suffering for his fellon men 


© Creator of the earth and heaven, Father and Mother, 
save us from sickness and sufferine 

We the ignorant pray to you with folded hands that 

you save us from sickness and sufferings 

We Shall think of our jivelhood for six days 
We shall observe one da of our Iife 
a day of rest and praytr 

Forgive all the sins and crimes of rznorant human beings 
We pray with folded hands and touch your fest 
We entrust our hfe and soul to you 
You liye in the four corners and at all places 
aad you sten to our prayers 

J Shall drive away the spirits and satan with a word 
{of prayer} 

The one, who relies on You heartland soul will be 
saved by saying these prayers 


(10) Invocation acainst spieda 
Father and Mother have created heaven and earth, they ate the sole 
refLg* and shelter The spirits will not be propitiated at any cost 


O the Creator, Lather and Mother of earth and 
heaven with hands folded Gn supplication) 


we pray (to you) heart and soul. We entrust our 
life, body and soul to both of you. 

O Father and Mother, you alone can save us. 
We also entrust all devils and enemies to you. 
Now they shall not get anything (sacrifice) 

in our homes and dwelling places, 

even if they fall from heaven. 


There is an emphatic break with the past, with the world of the spirits 
and an unequivocal declaration of faith in God as a saviour: 


You created the carth and the heaven, 

We pray to you with our whole heart, taking in our 
hands the mango stalk and water 
in the Small carthen pot. 

You alone can ward off all our troubles and protect us 
against them. 

There is nonc cise to Save us, 

On your saving us alonc, we can be saved. 


Next to the Spirits, Satan and the enemies, cast a shadow on the 
Mundas. Now (in Birsaite’s imagination) Satan is in hell and suffers, 
A few stray sayings in Bharmi Munda’s ‘Account of Birsa’ and the Rogoto 
Manuscript: 


The encmics put us to trouble 

You (a Birsaite) are worrying at heart 

When shall we get rid of them? 

The satan and devil are among us, day and night 
When shall we vanquish over foes? 

O sinful enemies, think of your sins 

Why should (you) fight us 

Our Father and Mother are in heaven 

The Father and Mother of the enemies are in hell. 


The New King was appointed by the Fatherin heaven; he would destroy 
and punish the temporal enemics of the Mundas: 


You were appointed Father of the earth. [trust you 

heart and soul. Save us in distress and difficulties. 

In heaven is the Great King. He appointed you New King 
on earth. Grant him your mercy, refuge, compassion and 
assistance, On carth the New King may vouchsafe me mercy 
and protection, succour and strength and consign to 

flames and wash away old Rajas, Officials, Zamindars, 

with the water of the river and the fire of the forest 

seize and destroy them completely. 
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The Great King in heaven sent not only the New Ein 
eto carth but a 
the Five (Panches) wisemen The New King revealed the word of religion ne 
was the harbinger of light and hope to his benighted people 


In the kingdom of heaven js the Great One You sent the 
Panches (the hve) to earth Birsa Munda revealed 

all words of religion in the benighted and oppressed lind 
Birsa Bhagwan revealed the religion for the ignorant 

the foclsh and the black 


(11) A Sunday prayer 


O Almughty Father, with your mercy, today all of tis 
brothers, sisters, children, fathers and mothers from 
far and near have assembled at this place We have 
allin our homes the unbolled nee, bullocks goats 
buffaloes and other living beings We confess to you 
our sins of five or six days, all the sins that we 
committed with our lfe, heart, eye and ear, lez, hand 
and the whole body, and (that we thus) hurt you with 
our life and mind and that we quarrelled with one 
another We confess to you all sins and crimes 
Forgive our sins of ages every day As you stood 
guatd over os for six days, so do You hencefomvard 
Save us at our sacred mectings dance, night, sleep 
while travelling, m work and profession in conduct 
and conversation in helplessness, in thought, 
difieultes and sickness, from the sword mjunes 

and hurdles Let your holy angels protect us 

under their wings Let them save us from enemies 

Let you defend us against and destroy all our enemies who 
are jealous of us and rin us Destroy them with the 
water of the small river, burn them with the fire 

of the forest Like Jesus Jet the Great King 

in heaven, grant mercy and assistance and strength 

to the New King on earth and guard him Let the 
New King on earth grant us, in turn mercy, assistance, 
strength and blessing that we may destroy the old 
ralas, authorities, Zamundars, satans, enemies, with the 
water of the river and the fire of the forest. 


(D) THe SACRED CoMPLEXEs CENTRES OF PILGRIMAGE AND PRAYERS 
Extract from Bharmi Munda's “Account of Birsa’ 


1, Cholkad Jombuvon 


© Lord, your birth took place m village Chalkad (7) Ulihatu of Tamar 
Pargana, Khunt: Subdivision in Chotanagpur You came down to the earth 
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inan astonishing manner. In yourchildhood you were very strong and healthy, 
delightful and dear to all. You spoke sweet and endearing words to the old and 
the young. With the strength of God behind you, you went to learn and study 
at many places and were very clever, intelligent and keen in your studies. 
Your studies over, you went to debate important matters with big zamindars, 
rajas, and officers. Finding oppression in the land and the rights of the race 
and religion of the people being wiped out, you called a meetingat Chalkad 
and invited all the zamindars to attend it. You stood facing the cast and you 
beckoned (your disciples} to draw closer. All zamindars arrived. You spoke 
well to them and after your speech you behaved nicely with them. And then 
you gave your orders what to do next for the land. After the meeting, you 
celebrated the occasion with the sacrifice of a goat. The feast went off well. 
At the time of farewell you sent for your brethren to fetch waSted bamboo- 
strips strand baskets and tins and to beat them at the time of the farewell to 
them. On secing it and hearing it they were astonished and fled away in fear 
to their villages. Some days afterwards many marvellous deeds were per- 
formed. The seeds from a small basket were found good enough for sowing 
over a big plot of upland. You had an altercation with the pricst in the village, 
when you were going to take your bath. You claimed that your sandal would 
turn into gold. The sacrificer replied, ‘Birsa, you are mad, it is impossible to 
make a pair of sandal turn to gold’, ‘Birsatold the sacrificerthat he called him 
mad; therefore, the land would go mad one day. At that time he will come 
to know the truth of it’ (Supra pp. 60-63). 


2. Chutia Garh 


O Lord, Chutia Garh was our ancestral place, where the temple built 
by Chutu Munda exists. The Lord (Birsa) on his return from Jagarnathpur 
took brothers and sisters to Chutia temple. He went there to bring the records 
of rights, manners and customs for us to Support our ancestral rights 
which had been taken away by the enemy. Now we shall worship the tulsi 
plant in the customs of your ancestors, We shall live according to the religion 
in our land and spread it all over. We shall worship the tals? leaf in faith 
and earnestness (Supra pp, 82-6). 


3. Jagarnathpur 


O Father, Jagarnathpur is our ancestral temple. Our ancestors used to 
visit it and make offerings of sweets and worshipped there. That temple was 
forcibly occupied by the enemies who came here. And they appointed the 
brahmins to do the worship in the temple and Sacrificed bullocks in it. They 
Put the sacred mark on their foreheads with their blood. Since then the Mundas 
had left it. And they (the Mundas) built a platform at their king’s door-step 
and began to worship there and offered sweets and gifts. O Father, collecting 
your brothers and sisters you went there in search of that seed. As laid down 
in the custom of the ancestors you offered sweets and gifts. And you laid down 
the rules in the temple. You offered the flour of good paddy and cooked food. 
You offered food to God and searched for all kind of seeds inside the temple. 
According to ancestral customs you put the sacred paste mark on our bodies 
(Supra, pp. 82-6}, 
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